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TO      THE 


K      I      N      G 


SIR, 

TH  E  fine  arts  hstve  ever  been  en- 
couraged by  wife  p£nces,  not 
fingly  for  private  amufement, 
but  for  their  beneficial  influence  in  fb- 
ciety.  By  uniting  difierent  ranks  in  the 
fame  elegant  pleaiures,  they  promote  be- 
nevolence :  by  cherifEiing  love  \  of  order, 
they  inforce  fiibmiflion  to  government : 
and  by  infpiring  delicacy  of  fading,  they 
make  regvilar  government  a  double  blefl- 
ixig. 
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These  confiderations  embolden  ine^ 
to  hope  for  your  Majefty's  patronage  in 
behalf  of  the  following  work,  which 
treats  of  the  fine  arts,  and  attempts  to 
form  a  ftandard  of  tafle,  by  unfolding 
thd(e  principles  Aat  ought  tp  govern  the 
tafle  of  every  individual. 

It  is  rare  to  find  dne  born  with  fuch 
delicacy  of  feeling,  as  not  to  need  inflxuc^ 
tion :  it  is  equally  rare  to  find  one  fo  low 
in  feeling,  as  not  to  be  capable  of  inftruc- 
tion.  And  yet,  to  refine  our  tafle  with 
refpedl  to  beauties  of  art  or  of  nature,  is 
icarce  endeavoured  in  any  leminary  of 
learning ;  a  Iam€^taf>le  defedt,  confiderr 
ing  how  caiiy  in  life  tafle  is  fiifceptible  of 
culture,  and  how  difficult  to  Tcform  it  if 
unhappily  perverted.  To  fmnifh  mate- 
rials for  fupplying  that  de&dl,  was  an 

additional  motive  for  the  prefent  under- 
taking. 


To 


/ 
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To  promote  the  fine  arts  in  Britaiii^ 
has  become  of  greater  importamre  than  is 
generally  imagined.  A  flonrifhing  com- 
toerce  begets  opnlerice  j  and  opulence, 
inflaiidng  our  appetite  for  pleafure,  is 
commonly  vented  dn  luxury,  and  on  every 
ftniual  gratification :  Selfifhnefs  rears  its 
head;  becomes  falhidnabie  j  and,  infedt- 
ing  all  rankS)  eitinguiihes  the  amorpatria^ 
and  every  fpark  of  public  fpirit.  To  pre- 
vent  or  to  retard  fuch  fatkl  corruption^ 
the  genius  of  an  Alfred  cannot  devife  any 
means  more  efficacious,  than  the  venting 
opulence  upon  the  fine  artsi  riches  fb 
employ'd,^  inftcad  of  encouraging  ^i^e^ 
tnll  excite  both  public  and  private  vir^ 
tue.  Of  this  happy  efieft,  ancient  Greece 
furnifhes  one  ftiining  inftaiice ;  and  why 
ihould  we  defpair  of  another  in  Bri* 
tain? 


1  jj  the  commencement  of  an  aufpicious 
reign,  and  even  in  that  early  period  of 
life  when  pleafiire  commonly  is  the  fole 
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purfuit,-  yonjr  Majeftjr  hks  uniformly,.  Air- 
play'd  to  a  delighted  jpeopk,  th^  nobleflf 
principles^  ripen'd-  by  eayly  culture  j .  awl 
for  that  reafon,  you  wiiU-be  the. more  dif^- 
jpofed  to  favour  every  radjOaal  plafi^  for; 
advancing  the^art  of  tr^fting  vip  youi^lis, 
Among  the  ipany  ^rancl^  pf  education^, 
that  which  tends  to  make  deep  imprefr: 
fions  of  virtue,    ought: to.  be  a  funda^-: 

^  » 

mental  objedl  in  a  wel^regulated,  go- 
vernment :  for  depravity  of  manners  will 
render  ineffedlual  trhe  moft  falutary  laws ;, 
and  in  the_  midft  of  op'ulence,  what  other 
means  to  prevent  .fuch  depravity  but; 
early  and  virtuous  diff  irJine  t .  The  Brifilh 
difcipline  is  fufceptible  4)f  great  improvQ;. 
merits ;  and  if  we  can  hope^  for  thcm^.it 
mu(l'  jbe  from  a  young  and  accomplilh^d 
Prince,  eminently  fenfibie  -of  their  im^ 
portance.  To  eftablifh  a  complete  fyftem 
of  education,  feems  referved  by  Provi- 
dence for  a  Sovereign  who  commands 
the  hearts  of  his  fubjedls.  Succela  will 
crown    the*  undertaking,  '  and    endear 

•  Georg]? 
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George    the    Third    to   our  kteft 
pofterity. 


The  moft  elevated  and  moft  refined 
pleafure  of  human  nature,  is  enjoy 'd  ,  by 
a  virtuous  prince  governing  a  virtuous 
people ;  and  that,  by  perfedling  the  great 
fyftem  of  education,  your  Majefty  may 
very  long  enjoy  this  pleafure,  is  the  ar- 
dent wifh  of 


Your  Majefty *s 


Devoted  Subjedl, 


Henry  Home 


December  176 1. 


I- . 
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JPREFACE  to  the  Second  Edition. 

jyjRinting^  by  nmltiplying  copies  at  W//, 
.  affords  to  writer j  great  opportunity  of 
receiving   infiruBitm,  from   every  quarter. 
The  author  of  this  treatife^  having  alnvays 
been  of  opinion  that  the  general  tajie  isfeh 
dmnvotoftig^  voasrefolvedfrom  the  beginning 
tofuhrmt  td  it  with  entire  re/ignation :   its 
fevereji  difapprobation   might  have  incited 
him  to  do  better ^    but  never   to  complain. 
Finding  noiv   the  judgement  of  the  public 
to  be  favourable^  ought  he  not  to  draivfatis- 
fa^lion  from  it?     He  would  be  devoid  of 
fcnfibility  were  he  not  greatly  fatisfied.     Ma- 
ny criticifms  have  indeed  reached  his  ear, 
but  they  are  candid  and  benevolent ^  if  not  aU 
ivaysjuf.     Gratitude  therefore^   had  there 
been  no  other  motive^  muji  have  rousd  his 
utmojl  indujlry  to  clear  this  edition  from  all 
the  defeBs  of  the  former^  fo  far  as  they  vuere 
fuggejied  by  others ^  or  dif covered  by  himfelf 
In  a  voork  containing  many  particulars  both 
nevu  and  abjlrufe^  it  voas  difficult  to  exprefs 
every  article  voith  fufficient  perfpicuity  \  and 
after  all  the  pains  beflovSd^  there  remained 

*  certain 
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certain  pajfages  nvhich  are  generally  thought 
obfcure.  The  author  giving  an  attentive  ear 
to  every  cenfure  of  this  kind^  hasy  in  the  pre^ 
fent  edition^  renevoed  his  efforts  to  correal  eve-- 
ryfuch  defeU ;  and  he  ivould  gladly  hope  that 
he  has  not  been  altogether  unfuccefsfuL  The 
truth  is ^  that  a  ivritery  nvbomu/lbe  poffiffed 
of  the  thought  before  he  can  put  it  into  vt)ords^ 
is  but  ill  qualified  to  judge  nvhether  the  ^x- 
prejjion  be  fufficiently  perfpicuous :  in  this  par-- 
ticulary  he  mufi  take  upon  hirnfelf  to  judge  for 
the  reader y  who  can  much  better  judge  for 
himfelf 
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INTRODUCTION. 

• 

THE  five  feiifes  agree  in  the  following 
particular,  that  nothing  external  is  per- 
ceived till  firft  it  make  an  impreffion 
upon  the  organ  of  fenfe.  But  they  differ  as  to 
our  confcioufnefs  of  that  impreffion :  in  touching, 
tafting,  and  finelling,  we  are  confcious  of  the 
impreffion;  that,  for  example,  which  is  made 
upon  the  hand  by  a  ftone,  upon  the  palate  by  an 
apricot,  and  upon  the  noftrils  by  a  rofe :  it  is  o- 
tbei*wife  in  feeing  and  hearing ;  for  when  I  be- 
hold a  tree,  I  am  not  fenfible  of  the  impreffion 
made  upon  my  eye ;  nor  of  the  impreffion  made 
upon  my  ear,  when  I  liften  to  a  fong  *.  This 
difference  in  tlie  manner  of  perceiving  external 
objeds,  diftinguiihes  remarkably  hearing  and  fee- 
ing from  the  other  fenfes ;  and  I  am  ready  to  fliow, 
that  it  diftinguiflies  ftill  more  remarkably  the  feel- 
ings of  the  foraier  from  thofe  of  the  latter :  a 
feeling  pleafant  or  painful  cannot  exifl  but  in  the 
mind ;  and  yet  becaufe  in  tatting,  touching,  and 
fmelling,  we  are  confcious  of  the  impreffion 
made  upon  the  organ,  we  are  difpof^d  to  place 
alfo  upon  it  the  pleafant  or  painful  feeling  caufed 
by  that  impreffion;  but  with  refped  to  feeing 
and  hearing,  being  infenfible  of  the  organic  im- 
preffion, wcL  are  not  mifled  to  affign  a  wrong 

•  Sec  the  Appcttfix,  J  13* 
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place  to  the  pleafant  or  painful  feelings  caufed  by 
that  impreffion ;  and  therefore  we  naturally  place 
them  in  the  mind,  where  they  really  exift :  upon 
that  account,  they  are  conceived  to  be  more  re- 
fined and  fpiritual,  than  what  are  derived  from 
tafting,  touching,  and  fmelling;  for  the  latter 
feelings  feeming  to  exift  externally  at  the  organ 
of  fenfe,  are  conceived  to  be  merely  corpofeal. 

The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  the  ear  being  thus 
devated  above  thofe  of  the  other  external  fenfes, 
acquire  fo  much  dignity  as  to  make  them  a  lau- 
dable entertainment.  They  are  not,  however, 
fet  upon,  a  level  with  thofe  that  are  purely  intel- 
leAual ;  being  hot  lefs  inferior  in  dignity  to  in- 
telledtual  pleafures,  thah  fuperior  to  the  organic 
or  corporeal :  they  indeed  refemble  the  latter, 
being  like  them  J)roduced  by  external  objefts  j 
but  they  alfo  refemble  the  former,  being  like 
them  produced  without  any  fenfible  organic  im- 
preffion. Their  mixt  nature  atid  middle  place 
between  organic  and  ihtelledlual  pleafures,  quali- 
fy them  to  aflbciate  with  both  :  beauty  heightens 
all  the  organic  feelings,  as  well  as  thofe  that  are 
intellectual :  harmony,  though  it  afpires  to  in- 
flame devotion,  difdaihs  not  to  improve  the  relilh 
of  a  banquet. 

The  pleafures  of  the  ^e  and  ear  have  other  va- 
luable properties  befide  thofe  of  dignity  and  eleva-^ 
tion :  being  fweet  and  moderately  exhilarating, 
they  are  in  their  tone ,  equally  diftant  from  the 

turbulence  of  paffion,  and  the  languor  ojf  inac- 
tion , 
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tion ;  and  by  that  tone  are  perfedly  \v6l\  quali- 
fied,  not  only  to  fevive  the  fpirits  when  fiink  by 
fenfual  gratification,  but  alfo  to  relax  them  when 
overftrained  in  aiiy  violent  purfuit.  Here  is  a 
remedy  provided  for  many  diftrefles  ;  and  to  be 
convinced  of  its  falutary  eifeds,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  run  over  the  following  particulars.  Or- 
ganic pleafures  have  naturally  a  ihort  duration  ; 
when  prolonged,  they  lofe  their  relifli ;  when  in- 
dulged to  excefs,  they  beget  fatiety  and  difguft  t 
and  to  relieve  us  from  fuch  uneaflnefs,  nothing 
can  be  more  happily  contrived  than  the  exhilara- 
ting pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  which  take 
place  imperceptibly,  without  much  varying  the 
tone  of  mind.  On  the,  other  hand,  any  iiitenfe 
exercife  of  the  intelledual  powers,  becomes  pain- 
ful by  overftrainiiig  the  mind :  ceilation  from 
fuch  exercife  gives  not  inftant  relief;  it  is  rteceC- 
lary  that  the  void  be  filled  with  fome  amufement, 
gently  relaxing  the  fpirits  *  :  organic  pleafure, 
which  hath  noVelifli  but  while  we  are  in  vigour^ 
is  ill  qualified  for  that  office ;  but  the  finer  plea- 
fures of  fenfe,  which  occupy  without. exhaufting 
the  mind,  are  excellently  well  qualified  to  re- 
ftore  its  ufual  tone  after  fevere  application  to  ftu- 

dy  or  bufinefs,  as  well  as  after  fatiety  from  fen- 
fual gratification. 

•  Du  Bos  jadicioofly  obfenres,   that  filcnce  doth  not  tend  to 
calm  an  agitated  mind ;  but  that  foft  ^nd  flow  mufic  hath  a  fine 

A  2  Our 
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Our  firft  perceptions  are  o£  external  objedl9| 
and  our  firft  attachi;nents  are  to  them*  Organic 
pleafures  take  the  lead :  but  the  mind,  gradually 
ripening,  relilheth  more  and  more  the  pleafures 
of  the  eye  and  ear ;  which  approach  the  purely 
mental,  without  exhaufting  the  fpirits ;  and  ex* 
ceed  the  purely  fenfual,  without  danger  of  fa^ 
tiety  •  The  pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear  have  ac- 
cordingly a  natural  aptitude  to  draw  us  from  the 
immoderate  gratification  of  fenfual  appetite  j 
and  the  mind,  once  accuftomed  to  enjoy  a  varie- 
ty of  external  objeds  without  being  confcious  of 
the  organic  impreflion,  is  prepared  for  enjoying 
internal  objects  vv  here  there  cannot  be  an  organic 
impreflion.  Thus  the  author  of  nature,  by  qua-* 
lifying  the  human  mind  for  a  fucceffion  of  enjoy- 
ments from  the  Ipweft  to  the  higheft,  leads  it  by 
gentle  fteps  from  the  moft  groveling  corporeal 
pleafures,  for  which  only  it  is  fitted  in  the  be- 
ginning of  life,  to  thofe  refined  and  fublime 
pleafures  which  are  fuited  to  its  maturity. 

This  fucceflion,  however,  is  not  governed  by 
unavoidable  necelfity :  the  God  of  nature  offers 
it  to  us,  in  order  to  advance  our  happinefs ;  and 
it  is  fufEcient,  that  he  hath  enabled  us  to  cany 
it  on  in  its  natural  courfe.  Nor  has  he  made  our 
talk  difagreeable  or  difficult :  on  the  contrary, 
the  tranfition  is  fweet  and  eafy,  from  corporeal 
pleafures  to  the  more  refined  pleafures  of  fenfe ; 
and  not  lefs  fo,  from  thefe  to  the  exalted  plea-r 
furesof  morality  and  religion.  We  ftand  there- 
fore 
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fore  engaged  in  honour,  as  well  as  intereft,  to 
fecond  the  purpofes  of  nature,  by  cultivating  the 
pleafures  of  the  eye  and  ear,  thofe  efpecially  that 
require  extraordinary  culture  *,  fuch  as  are  in- 
spired by  poeti7,  painting,  fculpture,  mufic, 
gardening,  and  architeftui^e.  This  chiefly  is  the 
duty  of  the  opulent,  who  have  leifure  to  improve 
their  minds  and  their  feelings.  The  fine  arts 
^e  contrived  to  give  pleafurc  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear,  difregarding  the  inferior  fenfes.  A  tafte  for 
thefe  arts  is  a  plant  that  grows  naturally  in  ma- 
ny foils ;  but,  without  culture,  fcarce  to  perfec-* 
tion  in  any  foil :  it  is  fufceptible  of  much  refine- 
ment ;  and  is,  by  proper  care,  greatly  improved. 
In  this  refpeft,  a  talte  in  the  fine  arts  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  the  moral  fenfe,  to  ^vhich  indeed  it 
is  nearly  allied ;  both  of  them  difcover  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong :  fafhion,  temper,  and 
education,  have  an  influence  upon  both  to  vi- 
tiate them,  or  to  preferve  them  pure  and  tin- 
tsdnted ;  neither  of  tliem  are  arbitrary  or  local ; 
being  rooted  in  human  nature,  and  governed  by 
principles  common  to  all  men.     The  fine  arts 

*  A  tade  for  natural  objedb  is  born  wich  i»  in  pcrfedinn :  to 
zdi(h  a  fine  coantenanc^^  a  rich  landfcape^  or  a  vivid  colour^  cal- 
tore  is  unncccilary,.  The  obfervation  holds  equally  in  natural 
founds,  fuch  as  the  Tinging  of  birds,  or  the  murmuring  of  a  brook. 
Nature  here,  the  artificer  of  the  object  as  well  as  of  the  percipient, 
hath  foited  them  to  each  other  with  great  accuracy*  But  of  a 
poem,  a  cantata,  a  piAurc,  and  other  anificial  produ6Hon8,  a  true 
rcliih  is  not  conunool/  aaained  without  ftady  and  pradlice* 

A  3  onll 
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only,  belong  to  the  prefent  undertaking ;  and 
their  principles  are  unfolded,  by  ftudyingthe  fen- 
llcive  part  of  human  nature,  and  by  learning 
what  objects  are  naturally  agreeable,  and  what 
are  naturally  difagreeable.  The  mai^  who  afpires 
to  be  a  critic  in  thefe  arts,  muft  pierce  ftill  deep- 
er: he  muft  clearly  perceive  what  Qbje<Ss  are 
lofty,  what  low,  what  are  proper  or  improper, 
wliat  are  manly,  and  whaf  are  mean  or  trivial, 
Hence  a  foundation  for  judging  of  tafte,  and  for 
reafoning  upon  it :  where  it  is  conformable  to 
principles,  we  can  pronounce  with  certainty, 
that  it  is  correct ;  otherwife,  that  it  is  incprredl, 
and  perhaps  whimfical.  Thus  the  fine  arts,  UHp 
morals,  become  a  rational  fcience;  and,  like 
morals,  may  be  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  of 
refinement , 

Manifold  are  the  advantages  of  criticifm,  when 
thus  ftudied  as  a  rational  fcience.  In  the  firft 
place,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  prin-? 
ciples  of  the  fine  arts,  redoubles  the  entertain-r 
ment  thefe  arts  afford.  To  the  man  ^vho  refigns 
himfelf  entirely  to  fentiment  or  feeling,  withr 
out  interpofing  any  fort  of  judgement,  poetry, 
mufic,  painting,  are  mere  paftime  :  in  the  prime 
of  life,  indeed,  they  are  delightful,  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  force  of  novelty,  and  the  heat  of 
imagination  ;  but  they  lofe  fheir  relifh  gradually 
with  their  novelty;  and  are  generally  negledted 
in  the  maturity  of  life,  which  difpofes  to  more 
ferioiis  aijd  mor^  important  occupations.     To 
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thofe  who  deal  in  criticifm  as  a  regular  fcience, 
governed  by  juft  principles,  and  giving  fcope  to 
judgement  aswell  as  to  fancy,  the  fine  arts  ai'e  a 
favourite  entertainment ;  and  in  old  age  main- 
tain that  relifli  which  they  produce  in  the  mor- 
ning of  life*. 

in  the  next  place,  a  philofophic  inquiry  into 
the  principles  of  the  fine  arts,  inures  the  reflect- 
ing mind  to  the  moft  enticing  fort  of  logic :  the 
practice  of  reafoning  upon  fubjefts  fo  agreeable 
tends  to  a  habit ;  and  a  habit,  ftrengthening  the 
reafoning  faculties,  .prepares  the  mind  for  entering 
into  fubjefts  more  difiicult  and  abftradt.  To 
have,  in  this  refpeflt,  a  juft  conception  of  the  im- 
portance of  criticifin,  we  need  but  refledt  upon 
the  common  method  of  education;  which,  after 
fome  years  fpent  in  acquiring  languages^  hurries 
us,  without  the  leaft  preparatory  difcipline,  into 
the  moft  profound  philofophy  :  a  more  effectual 
method  to  alienate  the  tender  mind  from  abftracl 
fcience,  is  beyond  the  reach  of  invention ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, with  refpeft  to  fuch  fpeculations,  the 
bulk  of  our  youth  contraft  a  fort  of  hobgoblin  ter- 
ror, which  is  feldom,  if  ever,  fubdued.  Thofe  who 
apply  to  the  arts,  are  trained  in  a  very  different 
manner:  they  are  led,  ftep  by  ftep,  from  the  eafier 
parts  of  the  operation,  to  what  are  more  difficult  j 
and  ai-e  not  permitted  to  make  a  new  motion,  till 

*  "  Though  logic  may  fubfiil  without  rhetoric  or  poetry,  yet  ft 
^'  ncccflary  tothefc  laft  is  a  found  and  corrcdt  logic,  that  without 
♦*  it  they  are  no  better  than  warbling  trifles.'*    Hermes,  />,6. 

A  4  they 
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they  be  perfe«a«din  thofe  which  regularly  pre^ 
cede  it.  The  fcience  of  criticifin  appears  then 
to  be  a  middle  link,  connecting  the  different 
parts  of  education  into  a  regular  chain.  This 
fcience  fumifheth  an  inviting  opportunity  to  ex- 
ercife  the  judgement :  we  delight  to  reafon  upon 
fubjeds  that  ai*e  equally  plea0nt  and  familiar : 
we  proceed  gradually  from  the  fimplerto  the 
more  involved  cafes :  and  in  a  due  courfe  of  dif- 

cipline,  cuftom,  which  improves  all  our  facul-* 
tics  j  beftows  acutenefs  upon  thofe  of  reafon,  fuf- 
jicient  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  philofot^y. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  t^a- 
fonings  employed  upon  the  fine  arts  are  of  the 
fame  kind  with  thofe  which  regulate  our  con- 
dud.  Mathematical  and  metaphyfical  reafoning^ 
have  no  tendency  to  improve  focial  intercourfe ; 
nor  are  they  applicable  to  the  common  al&irs  of 
life :  but  a  jull  t^e  in  the  fine  arts,  derived  from 
rational  principles,  furnifhes  elegant  fubjeftsfor 
<:onverfation,  and  prepares  us  finely  for  ading  ia 
the  focial  flate  Avith  dignity  and  pf opriety. 

The  fcience  of  rational  criticifm  tends  to  im- 
prove the  heart  not  lefs  than  the  underflanding. 
It  tends,  in  the  firft  place,  to  moderate  the  felfifh 
affections;  by  fweetening  and  harmonizing  the 
temper,  it  is  a  ftrong  antidote  to  the  turbulence 
of  pafEon  and  violence  of  purfuit :  it  procures  to 
a  man  fo  much  mental  enjoyment,  that  in  order 
to  be  occupied,  he  is  not  tempted,  in  youth,  to 
pre^ipitat?  into  hunting,  gaming,  drinking  j  nor, 

in 
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in  iniddle'  age^  to  deliver  bimfelf  over  to  an> 
bkion;  nor,  In  bid  age,  to  avarice.  Pridb 
and  envy,  two  cUfgvi^^l  pailionft,  find  in  tht 
conftitution  no  enemy  more  formidable  than  a 
delicate  and  difcerning  tafte-:  the  man  upon 
-wliom  nature  and  culture  have  beftowed  this 
blefling,  feels  great  delight  in  the  virtuous  diA 
pofitions  and  adlions  of  others :  he  loves  to  che- 
riih  them,  and  to  publifh  them  to  the  world : 
£mlts  and  failings,  it  is  true,  are  to  him  not  lefs 
obvious ;  but  thefe  he  avoids,  or  removes  out  of 
£gfat,  becaufe  they  give  him  pain.  On  the  other 
band,  a  man  void  of  tafte,  upon  whom  the  moft 
iirikmg  beauties  make  but  a  faint  impreilion,  has 
no  joy  but  in  gratifying  his  pride  or  envy  by  the 
difcovery  of  errors  and  blemifhes.  In  a  word, 
there  may  be  other  paffions,  which,  for  a  feafon, 
difturb  the  peace  of  fociety  more  than  thofe  men- 
tioned ;  but  ho  other  paffioh  is  fo  unwearied  an  an- 
tagomft  to  the  fweets  of  focial  intercourfe :  thefe 
paffions,  tending  affiduoufly  to  their  gratification, 
put  a  man  perpetually  in  oppofitipn  to  others ; 
and  difpofe  hin^  more  to  relifh  bad  than  good 
qualities,  even  in:a  companion.  How  different 
that  difpofition  of  mind,  where  every  virtue  in  a 
companion  of '  neighbour,  is,  by  refinement  of 
ta^j  fet  in  its  ftrongeft  light ;  and  defers  or 
blemifixes,  natural  to  all,  are  fupprefled,  or  kept 
put  of  view ! 

In  the  next  place,  delicacy  of  tafte  tends  not 
)efs  to  invigorate  the  fpcial  afFe<iions,  than  to 

moderate 
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moderate  thofe  that  are  felfifh.  To  be  convinced 
of  this  tendency,  we  need  only  refled:,  that  deli- 
cacy of  tafte  neceflarily  heightens  our  fenfibility  of 
pain  and  pleafure,  and  of  courfe  our  fympathy, 
^vhich  is  the  capital  branch  of  eveiy  focial  paf- 
fion .  Sympathy  in  particular  invites  a  communica- 
tion of  joys  and  forrowS,  hopes  and  fears :  fuch  exer- 
cife,  foothing  and  fatisfadory  in  itfelt,  is  necefla- 
rily produftive  of  mutual  goodrwill  and  affe^^on. 
One  other  advantage  of  rational  cricicifm  is  re?- 
ferved  to  the  laft  place,  being  of  all  the  molt  im- 
portant ;  which  is,  that  it  is  a  great  fupport  to  mo^ 
rality.  I  infift  on  it  with  entire  fatisfadion,  that 
no  occupation  attaches  a  man  more  to  his  duty 
than  that  of  cultivating  a  tafte  in  the  fine  arts :  a 
juft  relilh  of  what  is  beautiful,  proper,  elegant, 
and  ornamental,  in  writing  or  painting,  in  archi- 
tefture  or  gardening,  is  a  fine  preparation  for  the 
(ame  juft  relifli  of  thefe  qualities  in  chai'after  and 
behaviour  •  To  the  man  who  has  acquired  a  tafte 
fo  acute  and  accomplifhed,  every  adion  wrong 
or  improper,  muft  be  highly  difguflful :  if,  in  a- 
ny  inftance,  the  overbearing  pbwer  of  paffion 
fway  him  from  his  duty,  he  returns  to  it  upon 
the  firft  refledion,  with  redoubled  refolution  ne- 
ver to  be  fway'd  a  fecond  time :  he  has  now  an 
additional  motive  to  virtue,  a  convidion  derived 
from  experience,  that  happinefs  depends  on  re- 
gularity and  order,  and  that  a  difregard  to  juftice 

or 
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or  propriety  never  fails  to  be   punifhed  with 
jQiaxne  and  remorfe  *• 

Rude  ages  exhibit  the  triumph  of  authority 
over  reafon,  Philofophers  anciently  were  divi- 
ded into  feels ;  they  were  either  Epicureans,  Pla-r 
tonifts,  Stoics,  Pythagoreans,  or  Sceptics:  thq 
fpeculative  relied  no  forther  upon  their  own 
judgement  than  to  chufe  a  leader,  whom  they 
implicitly  followed.  In  later  times,  happily, 
reafon  hath  obtained  the  afcendant :  men  now  af-« 
fert  their  native  privilege  of  thinking  for  them- 
ielves,  and  difdain  to  be  ranked  in  any  fe^,  what- 
ever be  the  fcience.  I  muft  except  criticifm, 
which,  by  what  fatality  I  know  not,  continues 
to  be  not  lefs  flaviflx  in  its  principles,  nor  lefs 
fubmiflive  to  authority,  than  it  was  originally. 
^ofTu,  a  celebrated  French  critic,  gives  many 
rules ;  but  can  difcover  no  better  foundation  for 
any  of  them,  than  the  practice  merely  of  Homer 
and  Virgil,  fupported  by  the  authority  of  Arir 
ftotle :  fti'ange,  that  in  fo  long  a  work,  the  con^ 
cordance  ot,  difcordance  of  thefe  rules  with  hu- 
man nature,  Ihould  never  once  have  entered  hi$ 
thoughts !     It  could  not  furely  be  his  opinion, 

*  Genias  is  allied  to  a  warm  and  inflamable  oonflitution>  deli- 
cacy of  tafle  to  calmnefs  and  fedatcnc(s.  Hence  it  is  common  to 
find  genius  in  one  who  is  a  prey  to  every  pafllon ;  which  can  fcarce 
happen  with  refpedt  to  delicacy  of  tade.  Upon  a  man  pofTeffed  of 
this  blcfHngy  the  moral  daties,  as  well  as  the  fine  arts^  make  a 
deep  imprcflion,  fb  as  to  coanterbalance  every  irregular  dcfirc  :  an3 
even  fuppofmg  a  ftrong  tcmpution^  it  can  tal^e  no  fafl  hold  of  « 
^jllm  ^  fediitc  t^inpcrt 

that 
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that  thefe  poets,  h6wever  eminent  for  genius, 
were  intitled  to  give  laws  to  mankind ;  and  that 
nothing  now  remains  but  blind  obedience  to  their 
arbitrary*  will :  if  in  writing  they  followed  no 
rule,  why  Ihpuld  they  be  imitated  ?  if  they  ftu- 
died  nature,  and  were  obfequious  to  rational 
principles,  whylhould  thefe  be  concealed  from 
us? 

With  rcfpeA  to  the  prefent  undertaking,  it  is 
not  the  author's  intention  to  give  a  regulaf-  trea* 
tife  upon  each  of  the  fine  arts  in  particular  j  but 
only,  in  general,  to  exhibit  their  fundamental 
principles  drawn  from  human  nature,  the  true 
fource  of  criticifm.     The  fine  arts  are  calculated 
for  our  entertainment,  or  for  making  agreeable 
impreflions ;  and,  by  that  circumftance,  are  dil^ 
tinguiflied  from  the  ufeful  arts,     In  order  then 
to  be  a  critic  In  the  fine  arts,  it  is  neceflary,  as  a- 
bove  hinted,  to  know  what  objedls  are  naturally 
agreeable,  and  what  naturally  difagreeable,     A 
complete  treatife  on  that  flibjedl  would  be  an'un* 
dertaking  by  far  too  extenfive  for  any  one  hand  t 
the  author  of  this  treatife  pretends  only  to  have 
entered  upon  the  fubjeft  fo  far  as  neceilary  for 
fupporting  his  critical  remarks ;  and  he  ailumes 
no  merit  from  his  performance,  but  that  a(  evin* 
cing,  perhaps  more  diftinclly  than  hitherto  has 
been  done,  that  the  genuine  rules  of  criticifin 
are  all  of  them  derived  from  the  human  heart. 
The  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature  is  a  delightful 
fpecu]ation*    Wh^t  xh^  author  bath  4i&^oyered 
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or  coUeded  upon  that  fubjedt,  he  chufes  to  im« 
part  in  the  gay  and  agreeable  form  of  criticifm ;  be- 
caufe  he  imi^njes,  that  thil  form  will  be  more 
relifhed,  an^  perhaps  be  not  lef$  inflrudtive,  than 
a  regular  and  laboured  difquifition.    His  plan  is^ 
CO  afcend  gradually  tp  principleti,  from  fads  and 
experiments;    ijnllead   of   be^pning  ^vith    the 
former,  handled  abftrac^y,   and  descending  to 
the  latter.    But  though  criticifm  be  thus  his  only 
declared  aim,  he  will  not  difown,  that  all  along 
it  has  been  his  view,  to  explain  the  nati^-e  of  man, 
confidered  as  a  feniltive  being  capable  of  pleaftu*e 
and  p^n :    and  though  he  flatters  himfelf  with 
having  made  fome  progrefs  in  that  important 
fcience ;  he  is  however  too  fenfible  of  its  extent 
and  difficulty,  to  undertake  it  profelledly,  or  to 
avow  it  as  the  chief  purpofe  of  die  prefent  work. 
To  cenfure  works,  not  men,  is  the  juft  prero- 
gative of  criticifm;  and  accprdingly  all  perfonal 
cenfure  is  here  avoided,  unlefs  where  neceflary 
to  illultrate  fome  general  propofition*   No  praife 
is  claimed  on  that  account ;   becaufe  cenfuring 
with  a  view  merely  to  find  fault,  is  an  entertain- 
ment that  humanity  never  relillies.      Writers, 
one  fhould  imagine,  ought,  above  all  others,  to 
be  referved  ypon  that  article,  when  they  lie  fo  o- 
pen  to  retaliation*     The  author  of  this  treatife, 
far  from  being  confident  of  meriting  no  cenfure, 
entertains  not  even  the  flighteft  hope  of  fuch  per- 
feftion.     Amufemeftt  was  at  firll  the  fole  aim  of 
his  inquiries :  proceeding  from  one  particular  to 

another, 
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another,  the  fubjedt  grew  under  his  hand ;  and 
he  was  far  advanced  before  the  thought  ftruck 
him,  that  his  private  liieditations  might  be  pu-' 
blicly  ufefiil.  In  public,  however,  he  would 
not  appear  in  a  flovenly  drefs;  and  therefore 
he  pretends  not  otherwife  to  apologife  for 
his  errors,  than  by  obferving,  that,  in  a  ne^^ 
fubjeft,  not  lefs  nice  than  extenfivc,  errors 
are  in  fome  meafure  unavoidable.  Neither* 
pretends  he  to  juftify  his  tafte  in  every  par- 
ticular: that  point  muft  be  extremely  clear^ 
which  admits  not  variety  of  opinion ;  and  in  fome 
matters  fufceptible  of  great  refinement,  time  is 
perhaps  the  only  infallible  touchftone  of  tafte  i 
to  this  he  appeals,  and  to  this  he  chearfully  fub- 
mits. 

N.  B4  Thje  Elements  of  CuiTrcisM, 
Ineaning  the  whole,  is  a  title  too*  affvmiing  fbr 
this  work.  A  number  of  thefe  elements  or  prin- 
ciples are  here  unfolded  :  but  as  the  author  is  far* 
from  imagining,  that  he  has  completed  the  lift, 
a  more  humble  title  is  proper,  fuch  as  may  ex- 
prefs  any  undetermined  number  of  parts  lefs  than 
tlie  whole.  This  he  thinks  is  fignified  by  the  title 
he  has  chofen,  viz.    EleIments    of   Criti- 

CISM. 
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CHAPTER    I. 


Perceptions  and  ideas  in   a   train. 


A  MAN  while  awake  is  fenflble  of  a 
continued  train  of  perceptions  and 
ideas  palling  in  his  mind.  It  re- 
quires no  aSivity  on  his  part  to  carry 

on  the  train :   nor  can  he  at  will  add  to  the  train 
any  idea  that  has  no  conneftion  with  it  *.     At 

• 

*  For  how  (hould  this  be  done  I  what  idea  is  it  that  we  are  to 
add  ?  If  this  qucftion  can  be  anfwcred,  the  idea  is  already  in  the 
mind^  and  there  is  no  occafion  to  exert  the  power.  If  the  que- 
ftion  cannot  be  anfwered^  I  next  demand,  how  it  is  poilible  that  a 
Tokmtary  power  can  be  exerted  without  any  view  of  an  objed^  to 
exert  it  upon  ?  We  cannot  form  a  conception  of  fach  a  thing* 
This  argament  appears  to  me  fati$fa6tory :  if  it  need  confirmation^ 
I  urge  experience.  Whoever  makes  a  trial  will  find,  that  ideas 
are  linked  together  in  the  mind,  forming  a  connedled  chain ;  and 

^  we  have  not  the  command  of  any  idea  independent  of  the 
chain. 

the 
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the  fame  time  we  learn  firom  daily  experieifofe, 
that  the  train  of  our  thoughts  is  not  merely  ca- 
fual :  and  if  it  depen4  not  upon  will,  nor  upon 
chance,  by  what  law  is  it  governed  ?  The  que- 
ftion  is  of  importance  in  the  fcience  of  human  na- 
ture ;  and  I  promife  beforehand,  that  it  will  be 
found  of  great  importance  in  the  fine  aits. 

It  appears  that  the  relations  by  which  things  are 
linked  together,  have  a  great  influence  in  direct- 
ing the  train  of  thought;  becaufe  we  find  by  ex- 
perience, that  ideas  are  conneifted  in  the  mind 
precifely  as  their  objefts  are  externally.  Taking 
a  view  of  external  objedls,  we  fee  that  their  in- 
herent properties  are  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  various  relations  by  which  they  are  connected 
together :  one  thing  perceived  to  be  a  caufe,  is 
connefted  with  its  feveral  effedtsj  fome  things 
are  connected  by  contiguity  in  time,  others  by 
,  contiguity  in  place ;  fome  are  conneded  by  re« 
femblance,  fome  by  contraft;  fome  go  before^ 
fome  follow  :  not  a  fingle  thing  appears  folitary 
and  altogether  devoid  of  connection ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  fome  are  intimately  connected, 
fome  more  flightly ;  fome  near,  fome  at  a  di- 
ibance. 

Experience  may  fa^tisfy  us  of  what  reafon  makes 
probable,  that  the  train  of  our  thoug^its^isin  a 
great  meafure  regulated  by  the  foregoing  con- 
nexions. Where  a  number  of  things  are  linked 
together,  the  idea  of  any  one  fuggefts  the  reft  5 
and  in  this  manner  is  a  train  of  thoughts  compo- 

fedj 
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fed :  fuch  is  the  law  of  fucceffion ;  whether  an  o- 
Tiginal  law,  or  whether  direfted  by  fome  latent 
principle,  is  doubtful ;  and  probably  will  for  ever 
remain  fo.  This  law,  however,  is  not  invio- 
kble ;  it  fometimes  happens,,  though  rarely,  that 
an  idea  prefents  itfelf  to  the  mind  without  any 
connedion,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  can  be  difcovcred. 

But  though  we  cannot  add  to  the  train  an  un- 
conneded  idea,  yet  it  frequently  depends  on  our 
will  to  attend  to  fome  ideas,  and  to  difmifs  o- 
th^fs.  There  are  few  things  but  what  are  con- 
nefted  with  many  others ;  and  when  a  thing  thus 
conneded  becomes  a  fqbject  of  thought,  it  gene- 
rally fuggefts  many  of  its  connedions :  among 
thefe  a  choice  is  afforded ;  we  can  infifl  upon 
one,  rejeAing  others ;  and  we  can  even  infift  up- 
on what  has  the  flighteft  connexion.  Where  i- 
deas  are  left  to  their  natural  courfe,  they  are  ge- 
nerally contini^ed  through  the  ftrongeft  connec- 
tionsi:  the  mind  extends  its  view  to  a  foh  more 
readily  than  to  a  fervant^  and  more  readily  to  a 
neighbour  than  to  one  living  at  a  dillance.  This, 
order,  as  obferved,  may  be  varied- by  will,  but 
ftill  within  the  limits  of  connefted  objefts;  for 
though  we  can  vary  the  order  of  a  natural  train, 
we  cannoy  diflblve  it  altogether,  by  carrying  on 
our  thoughts  in  a  loofe  manner  without  any  con- 
neftion.  So  far  doth  our  power  extend;  and 
fuch  power  is  fufficieiit  for  all  ufeful  purpofes :  to 
give  us  more  power,  would  probably  be  detri- 
mental inftead  of  being  falutary. 

Vol- I.  B  WiU 
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Will  is  not  the  only  caufe  that  prevents  a  ti"ai» 
o(  thought  from  being  continued  through  thiP 
ftrongeft  connexions . :  i^uch  ctepeii48  QH  the 
prefent  tone  of  mind ;  fqr  a  fubjoft  that  ik^UQP^ 
with  this  tone  is  always  welconie*  Thuii,  it 
good  fpirits,  a  chearful  fabjed  wUl  be  inttQcJwr 
ced  by  the  flighted  connexion ;  and  one  thai  is 
melancholy;  not  lefs  readily  in  low  fpiriU:  an 
interelling  fuh)e(^  is  recalled,  frptn  tinw  tQ  tim^ 
bj^  any  connexion  indifferently,  Ardng  or  W£^; 
which  is  finely  touched  by  Shakefpear^  with  X9ht 
tion  to  a  rich  carga  at  fea : 

My  wind,  cooling  my  broth, 
•Would  blow  isue  to  aa  aguc»  I'ubca  I  tboMglMl 
YTbat  harm  %.  wiiid  top  grpa^t  mig^t  dQ  au  6^, 
I  fhould  oot  fe^  the  Tandy  hour-gla&  n^ii    . 
But  I  ihould  think  of  fhallpw^  and  of  fi[ats ; 
And  fee  my  wealthy  Andrew  doc^'d  in  fapd. 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kife  her  burial.     Should  i  go  to  churdi^ 
And  fee  the  holy  edifice  of  ftone. 
And  not  bethink  me  ftrait  of  daagesous  locks  b 
Which  touching  hm  my  genttip  \c^Vn  6^, 
^  Would  fcattej;  all  thq  f^cfs  pp  t^  ftTcarn^ 
Enrobe  the  rowing  wat^irs  w}$h  n^  filk?  ^ 
And,   inawor<l,   b^t  npw  worth,  thisj 
And  npw  worth  nothing. 

Merchant  of  Venice^  aB  i.fc.t^ 

Another  caufe  clearly  diftiiiguiihahle  from  that 
now  mentioned,  hath  alfo  a  CQi^derable  vor 
fluence  to  vary  the.  natural  train  of  ideas;  which 

•      is, 
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is,  that  in  fome  minds  of  a  fingular  frame, 
thoughts  and  circumilahces  crowd  upon  each  o* 
ther  by  tiie  fligbteft  connedlioh.  I  afcribe  this  to 
a  defed  ha  the  faculty  of  difcernment ;  for  a  per- 
fori  wlio  c^not  accurately  diffinguilh  between  a 
flight  connedion  and  one  that  is  more  folid,  is 
equally  ajffeded  with  both :  fuch  a  perfon  muft 
necdiarily  haV«  a  gi'eat  flow  of  ideas,  b^caufe 
they  are  introduced  by  any  relation  Indifferently  j 
and  the  flighter  relations,  being  without  num- 
ber, muft  fumifli  ideas  without  end.  This  doc- 
trine iS|  in  a  lively  manner,  illultrated  by  Shake- 

Fsi/iuf.  What  is  tUe  grofs  fum  that  I  owe  thee  i 
Hofitfs.  Manji  if  thou  vristt  an  honeft  man,  thyfelf 
and  thy  money  too.  Thou  didft  fwear  to  me  on  a  par- 
cel*gilt  goblet,  fitting  in  my  Dolphin  chamber,  at  the 
round  table,  by  a  fea-coal  fire,  on  Wednefday  in  Whit- 
fun-week»  when  the  Prince  bit>ke  thy  head  for  likening 
him  to  a  finging  man  of  Windfor,  thou  didft  fwear  to 
ine  then,  as  I  was  tirafhing  thy  woundi  to  marry  me^ 
and  make  me  my  Lady  thy  wife.  Canft  thou  deny  it  i 
Did  not  Ooodwife  Koech,  the  butcher's  wife,  come  in 
then,  and  call  me  Goifip  Quickly  ?  Coming  in  to  bor- 
row a  fAt&  of  vinegar ;  telling  U6  flie  had  a  good  difh  o( 
prawns;  whereby  thou  didftdeiiretoeat  fome^  whereby 
I  told  thee  they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound  ?  And  didft 
not  thou,  when  ihe  was  gone  down  flairs,  defire  me  to 
be  no  more  To  familiarity  with  fuck  poor  people,  faying, 
diat  ere  long  they  fiioukl  call  me  Madam  ?  And  didft 
thou  not  kifs  me,  >  and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  {hillings  ? 
I  put  thee  aow  to  Chy  bocdc-oath,  deny  it  if  thou  canft. 

Second part^  Henry  IV.  ^Sl  2.  fc.  2. 

B  2  On 
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On  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  accurate  judge- 
ment cannot  have  a  great  flow  of  ideas ;  becaufe 
the  fligliter  relations,  making  no  figure  in  his 
mind,  have  no  power  to  introduce  ideajs.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  accurate  judgement  is  not  friend- 
ly to  declamation  or  copious  eloquence.  This 
reafoning  is  confirmed  by  experience  ;  for  it  is- a 
noted  oblefvation,  That  a  great  or  comprehenfive 
memory  is  feldom  connected  with  a  good  judge- 
ment. 

As  an  additional  confirmation,  I  appeal  to  an- 
otlier  noted  obfervation,  That  wit  and  judge- 
ment are  feldom  united.  Wit  confifts  chiefly  in 
joiniiig  things  by  diflant  and  fanciful  relations, 
which  furprife  becaufe  they  are  unexpefted :  fuch 
relations  being  of  the  flightefl:  kind,  readily  oc- 
cur to  that  pcrfon  only  who  maT<:es  every  relation 
equally  welcome.  Wit,  upon 'that  account,  is, 
in  a  good  meafure,  incompatible  with  folid  judge- 
ment; which,  negledling  triyial  relations,  ad- 
lieres  to  what  are  fubftantial  and  permanent. 
Thus  memory  and  wit  are  often  conjoined;  folid 
judgement  feldom  with  either. 

Every  man  who  attends  to  his  own  ideas,  will 
difcover  order  as  well  as  cbnneftion  in  their  fuc- 
cefiion.  There  is  implanted  in  the  breaft  of  e- 
very  man  a  principle  of  order,,  which  governs  the 
arrangement  of  his  perceptions,  of  his  ideas,  and 
of  his  adions.  With  regard  to  perceptions  J  ob- 
ferve,  that  to  things  of  equal  rank,  where  there 
is  no  room  for  a  preference,  order  cannot  be  ap- 
plied; 
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plied ;  and  it  muft  be  indiiFerent  in  what  manner 
they  be  furveyed ;  witnefs  the  flieep  that  make  a 
flock,  or  the  trees  in  a  wood.  But  in  things  of 
unequal  rank,  order  is  a  regulating  principle  : 
thus  our  tendency  is,  to  view  the  principal  fub- 
ject  before  we  defcend  to  its  acceflbries  or  orna- 
ments, and  the  fuperi or  before  the  inferior  or 
dependent:  we  are  equally  averfe  to  enter  into 
a'minute  conlideration  of  conftituent  parts, .  till 
the  thing  be  firft  fUrveyed  as  a  whole.  It  need 
fcarce  be  added,  that  our  ideas  are  governed  by 
the  fame  principle ;  and  that  in  thinking  or  re- 
flefting  upon  a  number  of  objeds,  we  naturally 
follow  the  fame  train  that  obtains  when  w^e  ac- 
tually furvey  them. 

The  principle  of  order  is  confpicuous  with  re- 
fpedl  to  natural  operations ;  for  it  always  direds 
our  ideas  in  the  order  of  nature  :  thinlcing  upoa 
a  body  in  motion,  We  follow  its  natural  courfe; 
the  mind  falls  with  a  heavy  body,  defcends  with 
a  river,  and  afcends  with  flarrie  and  fmoke ;  in 
tracing  out  a  family,  we  incline  to  begin  at  the 
founder,  and  to  defcend  gradually  to  his  latefl 
pofterity :  on  the  contrary,  mufing  on  a  lofty 
oak,  we  begin  at  the  trunk,  and  momit  from  it 
to  the  branches :  as  to  hiftorical  facls,  we  love 
to  proceed  in  the  order  of  time  ;  or,  which  comes 
to  the  fame,  to  proceed  along  the  chain  of  caufes 
and  eiFedls. 

But  though,  in  following  out  an  hiftorical 
(:hain,  our  bent  is  to  proceed  orderly  from  caui- 

B  3  fes 
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fes  to  their  efFefts,  we  find  not  the  fame  bent  in 
matters  of  fcience :  there  we  fcem  rather  difpofed 
to  proceed  from  effedls  to  their  caufes^  and  from 
particular  propofitions  to  thofe  which  are  more 
general.  Why  this  di^erence  in  matters  that 
appear  fo  nearly  related  ?  I  anfwer,  That  the  c^ 
fes  are  fimilar  in  appearance  only,  not  in  reality. 
In  an  hiflorical  chain,  every  erent  is  particular, 
the  effed  of  fomc  former  event,  Mid  the  caufe  o| 
others  that  follow :  in  fuch  a  chain,  there  is  no- 
thing to  bias  the  mind  from  the  order  of  nature. 
Widely  different  is  the  cafe  of  fcience,  when  we 
endeavour  to  trace  out  caufes  and  their  effe<Iis ; 
many  esj^periments  are  commonly  i-edueed  under 
one  caufe ;  and  again,  many  of  thefe  under  fome 
one  flill  more  genend  and  eomprehenfive :  in 
our  progrefs  from  particular  effefts  to  general 
caufes,  and  from  particular  propofitions  to  th^ 
more  eomprehenfive,  we  feel  a  gradual  dilatation 
or  expanfion  of  mind,  like  what  is  felt  in  jwo- 
ceeding  along  an  afcending  feries,  which  is  ex- 
tremely delightful :  the  pleafurc  hiere  exceeds 
what  arifes  from  following  the  courfe  of  nature ; 
and  it  is  this  pleafure  which  regulates  our  train 
of  thought  in  the  cafe  now  mentioned,  and  in  o- 
thers  that  are  fimilar.  Thefe  obfer  vat  ions,  by 
the  way,  furniflx  materials  for  inftituting  a  com- 
parifon  between  the  fyntlieti-c  and  analytic  me- 
thods of  reafoning :  the  fynthetic  method^  de- 
scending regularly  from  principles  to  their  con- . 
fequenc^s,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  {Jtridnek  of 

order: 
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of-der ;  but  in  following  the  oppofite  courfe  in 
the  analytic  method,  we  have  a  fenfible  pleafure, 
like  mounting  upward,  which  is  not  felt  in  the 
othfer :  the  analytic  method  is  more  agreeable  to 
the  imagination ;  the  other  method  ^vdll  be  pre- 
kfttd  hy  thofe  only  <vho  with  rigidity  adhere  to 
tfrdef ,  and  give  lia  indulgence  to  natural  emo- 
tlems  *. 

It  appears  then  that  ^^e  are  framed  by ,  natiire 
to  felifh  order  and  cOnnedtion.    When  an  objedt 
is  introduced  by  a  proper  connexion,   we  ar^ 
confcious  of  a  certain  pleallire  arifing  from  that 
drcumftance.     Among  objeds  of  equal  rank,  the 
pleafure  is  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  corf- 
nedtion :  but  among  unequal  objeds,  where  we 
require  a  certain  order,  the  pleafure  aiifes  chief-r 
ly  from  aH  orderly  arrangement ;    of  wliich  one 
is  feniible,   in  tracing  objedls  contrary  to  the 
com-fe  of  nature,  or  contrary  to  our  fenfe  of  or- 
der :  thfe  mitki'  proceeds  with  alacrity  down  a 
flowing  rivtty  and  with  t;he  fame  alacrity  from  a 
whole  to  its  parts,  or  from  a  principal  to  its  ac- 
c^fibrie^ }  but  in  the  contrary  direction,  it  is  fen- 
fible of  a  fort  of  retrograde  motion,  which  is  uri- 
plcafent.     And  here  may  be  remarked  the  great 
influence  6f  order  upon  tlie  mind  of  man :  gran- 
cteui',  which  makes  a  deep  impi*effion,  inclines 
us,  in  running  over  any  feries,  to  proceed  froni 

*  A  train  of  perceptions  of  ideas,  with  refpe6t  to'  its  oaiformity 
?Qd  variety^  is  handled  afcerward,  chap.  9. 
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fmall  to  great,  rather  than  .from  great  to  finall ; 
but  order  prevaib  over  this  tendency,  and  in 
pafllng  from  the  whole  to  its  parts,  and  from  a 
fubjeft  to  its  ornaments,  iaffbrds  pleafure  ^s  well 
as  facility,  which  are  not  felt  in  the  oppoCte 
courfe  :  elevation  touches  the  mind  not  lefs  than 
grandeur  doth,  and  in  raifing  the  mind  to  eleva- 
ted objedls,  there  is  a  fenfible  pleafure ;  th^  courfe 
of  nature,,  however,  hath  ftill  ^  greater  influence 
than  elevation,  and  therefore  the  pleafure  of  fall- 
ing with  rain,  and  defcending  graciually  with  a 
river,  prevails  over  that  of  mounting  upward. 
But  where  the  courfe  of  nature  is  joined  with  e^ 
levatipn,  the  effedl  muft  be  delightful ;  and  henc^ 
the  lingular  beauty  of  fmoke  afcending  in  a  calm 
morning. 

I  am  extremely  fenfible  of  the  difguft  men  ger 
nerally  have  to  abftraft  fpeculation ;  and  for  that 
reafon  L would  avoid  it  altogether;  were  it  pof- 
fible  in  a  vf ork  which  profefles  to  draw  the  rules 
of  criticifm  from  human  nature,  their  true  fource. 
There  is  indeed  no  other  choice,  but  to  conti-^ 
nue  for  fome  time  in  the  fame  train,  or  to  aban- 
don the  undertaking  altogether-  Candor  obli- 
ges me  to  notify  this  to  my  readers,*  that  fuch  of 
them  as  have  an  invincible  averfion  to  abftrad  fpe- 
culation, may  ftop  Ihort  here ;  for  till  principles 
be  unfolded,  I  can  promife  no  entertainment  to 
thofe  who  fliun  thinking.  But  I  flatter  myfelf 
with  a  different  tafte  in  the  bulk  of  readers :  fome 
few,  1  imaoine,  will  relilh  the  abftraft  part  for 

its 
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its  own  fake;  and  many  fortheufeful  purpofes 
to  which  it  may  be  applied.  For  encouraging 
the  latter  to  proceed  with  alacrity,  I  aflbre  them 
beforehand,  that  the  foregoing  fpecixlation  leads 
to  many  important  rules  of  criticifm,  which  iliall 
be.  unfolded  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  In  the 
mean  time^  for  fome  prefent  fatisfadion,  they 
will  be^  pleafed  to  accept  the  following  fpeci- 
men. 

Every  work  of  art  that  is  conformable  to  the 
natural  courfe  of  our  Jideas,  is  fo  far  agreeable ; 
and  every  work  of  art  that  reverfes  that  courfe, 
is  fo  fai-  difagreeable.  Hehce  it  is  required  in  e- 
very  fuch  work,  that,  like  an  organic  fyfiem, 
its  parts  fhould  be  orderly  arranged  and  mutually 
connedted,  bearing  each  of  them'a  relation  to  the 
whole,  fome  more  intimate,  fome  lefs,  accor- 
ding to  their  deilination :  when  diie  regard  is  had 
to  thefe  particulai's,  we  have  a  fenfe  of  juft  com-  ' 
jpofition,  and  fo  far  are  pleafed  with  the  perform- 
ance. Homer  is  defedlive  in  order  and  connec-; 
tion ;  and  Pindar  more  remarkably.  Regularity, 
order,  and  connexion,  ,are  painful  reftraints  on 
a  bold  and  fertile  imagination ;  and  are-  not  pa- 
tiently fubmitted  to,  but  after  much  culture  and 
difcipline?  In  Horace  there  iis  no  fault  more  e- 
minent  than  want  of  conneftion :  inftances  are 
without  number.  In  the  firft  fourteen  lines  of 
ode  7.  lib.  I.  he  mentions  feveral  towns  and 
diftrifts  which  by  fome  were  relilhed  more  than 
by  others  :  in.  the  remainder  of  the  ode,  Plancus 

i5 
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is  exliorted  to  dr0wn  his  cares  iir  wine.  IkviH^ 
narrowly  efeaped  delth  by  the  f^l  of  si  tree,  this 
|K)et  *  takes  occafioft  properly  to  phferve,  that 
while  we  guard  againft  feme  dangers,  we  are  e3&- 
pofed  to  others  we  camiot  forefee :  be  ends  with 
difplaying  the  power  of  nmfic.  The  Jwrts  of 
ode  i6.  lib.  2.  are  fo  loofely  coimefted  as  ta 
disfigure  a  poem  otherwife  e&tremely  beatittful. 
The  ift,  2d,  3d,  4th,  nth,  24th,  27th  odes  of 
the  3d  book,  lie  open  all  of  them  to  the  fame 
eenfure.  The  firft  fatire,  book  r.  is  fo  defonn- 
ed  by  want  of  connediion,  ais  upon  the  whole 
to  be  fcarce  agreeable:  it  commences  with 
an  important  queftion.  How  it  happens  that 
people,  though  much  fatisfied  wiifh  themfelves^ 
^e  feldom  fo  with  their  rank  or  condition? 
after  illuftrating  the  obfervation  in  a  fpright-< 
ly  manner  by  feveral  examples,  the  author,  for- 
getting his  iubject,  enters  upon  a  dedamation 
againfl:  avarice,  which  he  purfues  till  the  Yimt 
108. :  there  he  makes  an  apology  for  wandering, 
and  promiies  to  return  t6  hi^  fubjed! ;  but  a^aric^ 
having  got  pofieffion  of  hie  mind,  he  follows  out 
that  theme  to  the  end,  and  never  returns  to  the 
Queftion  propofed  in  the  beginning. 

Of  Virgil's  GeorgicSy  though  efteemcd  the 
moft  complete  work  of  that  author,  the  parts  are 
ill  conneded,  and  the  tranfitions  far  from  be- 
ing fweet  and  eafy.     In  the  firft  book  f  he  de- 

t  Lib.  9.  ode  13.  f  IJn.  ajt. 
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viates  from  his  fttbje<5  to  ^ve  a  idefeyipiion  of  the 
five  zones :  the  want  of  connection  here  is  re^ 
markaUey  as  M^eltas  in  the  defeiription  of  the 
prodigiei^  than  accompanied  the  death  of  Cosj&r^ 
with  ^vHbich  the  faincp  book  is  concluded.  A  di-^ 
greffion  nfim  the  praiiibs  of  Italy  in  the  iecond 
JDOok  *y  ^  not  more  happity  introduead :  and  /nx 
the  midft  of  a  declainalion  upon  the  pieafunes  of 
bufrandry^  that  Brakes  pai't  of  the  fame  book  f  ^ 
the  atkthar,  intiodueesf  bimfelf  into  the  poem 
witlKHit  the  flighteft  connection.  In  the  Lwtrifl, 
the  Goddefsr  ^  Difcord  is^  introduced  without-  a^ 
ny  coBneAioa :  fbe  is  of  ne  eoRfei|ueiic^  in  the 
poenat ;  and  adis^  no  part  except  that  of  lavifhing 
praife  upon  Lewis  the  Fourteenths  The  twa 
prefaces  of  SaUuit,.  look  a&  if  tliey  liad  beeiar.  pre^* 
fixed  by  feme  blunder  to  his  two  hsdories ;  chey 
will  fiiit  any  ether  hiftory  a&  well,,  or  any  iab^ 
)ed  a^  well  a&  biftpry.  £ven»  the  members  ^ 
tthefe  prefaces  are  but  llooiji^  connected :  they 
look  more  like  a  niuunber  of  maxims  or  obfeirya^ 
lions  than  a  connected  difcourfe. 

An  epifode  in  a  narrative  poem,  being  in.  eSeOi 
an  acceffoi'y^  demands  not  that  ftridt  union*  with 
t^  principal:  fubjed:  wbich  is  reqmifite  between  a 
whole  ami  its  conflituent  paints  :  it  demands 
however  tliat  degree  of  union  which  ought  to 
fubdit  between  a  principal  and  acceiPTory;.  and 
therefore  will  not  be  graceful  if  ifi  be  loofely  con^ 

f  Lin.  1 36,  f  Lin.  475. 
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nefted  with  the  principal  fubjeA.     I  give  for  an 
example  the  defcent  of  ^neas  into  hell,  which 
employs  the  fixth  book  of  the  -Eneid  :    the  read- 
er is  not  prepared  for  this  import?ant  event :   no 
caufe  is  afligned,  that  can  make  it  appear  necet- 
fery,  or  even  natural,  to  fufpend,  for  fo  long 
a  time,    the  principal  aftion  in    its  moft    in- 
terefting  period:    to  engage  ^neas  to  wander 
from  his  courfe  in  fearch  of  an  adventure  fo  ex- 
traordinary, the  poet  can  find  no  better  pretext, 
than  the  hero's  longing^  to  viGt  the  ghoft  of  his 
father  recently  dead  :  in  the  mean  time  the  ftory 
is  interrupted,  and  the  reader  lofes  his  ardor. 
It  is  pity  that  an  epifode  fo  extremely  beautiful 
fliould  not  arife  more  naturally  from  the  fubjedt. 
I  muft  obferve  at  the  fame  time,  that  full  juftice 
is  done  to  this  incident,  by  confidering  it  to  be 
an  epifode ;  for  if  it  be  a  conltituent  part  of  the 
principal  adlion,  the  connection  ought  to  be  lliJl 
more  intimate.     The  fame  objedion  lies  againft 
that  elaborate  defcription  of  Fame  in  the  ^- 
neid  *  :  any  other  book  of  that  heroic  poem,  or 
of  any  heroic  poem, .  has  as  good  a  title  to  that 
defcription  as  the  book  where  it  is  placed. 

In  a  natural  landfcape  we  every  day  perceive  a 
multitude  of  objefts  conneded  by  contiguity 
folely ;  which  is  .not  unpleafant,  becaufe  objefts 
of  fight  make  an  impreflion  fo  lively,  as  that  a  re- 
lation even  of  the  flighted  kind  is  reliftied."    This 

I 
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however  ought  not  to  be  imitated  in  defcription : 
words  are  fo  far  fliort  of  the  eye  in  livelinefs  of 
itnpreffion,  that  in  a  defcription  the  connexion 
of  objefts  ought  to-be  carefully  lludied,  in  order 
to  make  the  deeper  impreffion ;  for  it  is  a  known 
fad,  the  reafon  of  which  is  fuggefted  above, 
that  it  is  eafier  by  words  to  introduce  into 
the  mind  a  relate4  objeA,  than  one  uncon^ 
nefted  with  the  preceding  train.  In  the  fol- 
lowing paflage,  different  things  are  brought  to- 
gether without  the  flighted  connedtion,  if  it  be 
not  what  may  be  called  verbal,  i.e.  taking  the 

lame  word  in  different  meanings. 

* 

Surgamus :  folct  eile  gravis  cantantibus  umbra. 
Juaiperi  gravis  umbra :  nocent  et  frugibus  umbras. 
Ite  domum  faturse,  venit  Hefperus,  ite  capellae. 

Virg.  Buc.x.']^. 

The  introduftion  of  an  objeft  metaphorically 
or  figuratively,  can  never  jullify  the  introduction 
of  it  in  its  natural  appearance :  a  relationlb  flight 
can  never  be  reliihed :- 

Diftruft  in  lovers  is  too  warm  a  fun ; 

But  yet  'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is  gone. 

And  in  thofe  climes  which  moft  his  fcorching  kpow. 

He  makes  the  nobleft  fruits  and  metals  grow. 

Part  2.  .Conqueft  of  Granada^  aJEl.  3. 

■ 

The  relations  among  objeAs  have  a  confidcra- 
ble  influence  in  the  gratification  of  oiu*  paflions, 

and 
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and  cren  in  their  ptxxliiftioti.  But  this  fubjcci 
IS  n^&rvcd  to  be  treated  in  the  chapter  of  erao^ 
tioQS  and  paffioas  ^« 

There  is  not  perhaps  another  inftance  of  a' 
building  £0  gncat  ereftcd  upon  a  foundation  fo 
flight  in  appearance,  as  what  is  eredted  upon  the 
relations  of  objefts  aid  their  arrangement.  Re- 
lations make  no  capital  figure  in  the  mind,  the 
bulk  of  them  being  tranfitory,  and  fotw  extreme- 
ly trivial ;  they  arc  hovycirei-  the  links  that,  utii- 
ting  our  perceptions  into  one  ccmneded  chain, 
.produce  connedion  of  adlon,  becaufe  percept 
tions  and  adlions  have  an  intimate  correfpondence. 
But  it  is  not  fufficient  for  the  condud  6f  life, 
tliat  our  adions  be  linked  together,  however  in* 
timately:  it  is  befide  necefTary  that  they  pro- 
ceed in  a  certain  order ;  and  this  alfo  is  provided 
for  by  an  original  propenfity.  Thus  order  and 
connexion,  while  they  admit  fufficient  variety, 
introduce  a  method  in  the  management  off  aiFairs: 
without  them  our  conduft  would  be  flutfhiating 
"  and  defultory ;  and  we  fbould  be  hurried  from 
thought  to  thought,  and  from  aftion  to  aftion, 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  chance. 


♦  Part  !•  fcft.  4* 
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Emotions  and  Pa^sipns. 


* 

OF  all  the  feelings  arifing  from  the  percep- 
tion of  external  objedjts,  thofe  only  that 
airife  fronj  feeipg  and  hearing  are  honour- 
q4  wiPfe  the  nwpp  o{pq^on  or  emotion :  the  mofl: 
pl^fi»|t  iqijliagi  of  tafte,  or  touch,  or  finell^  ar 
fjMf ^  ii<>F  to  thalf  hpiiour.  We  muf^  not  however 
inf<?r,  |^(  c^eyy  feeUng  of  the  eye  or  the  ear  is 
^fUM|l4{iatiB4  a  paffiou  or  etnotion.  A  vivid  co- 
tew  prpdtt^Qs  a  pka^nt  feeling,  and  certain 
Ihades  of  coloiu's  produce  a  feeling  ftill  more  plea^ 
imt  I  ilpm^  iQulk^  cpmpofitions  of  a  low  kind^ 
raife  ffelifig^  tb^t  imay  bq  piit  under  the  fame 
^\2S&.  Bi^  fvich  fejeliags  a^e  too  faint  to  he  term- 
^f9ffifi^y  9^^  ®ven  evnotums^  This  bbfervation 
is  ifl^^TKi64  to  ihow  the  connection  of  the  prefent 
cb^tpr  with  th^  %e  arts,  which,  as  obferved  in 
^  i^ilirodwS^ion,  are  all  of  them  calculated  to 
give  pleafuf e  to  the  eye  or  the  ear ;  never  once 
(f)9defc^Q4i^.  tQ  gratify  any  of  the  inferior  fenfei* 
And  he^c^  th&  n^ceifity,,  in  an  undertaking  like 
th^pre^4;,  of  delineating  the  pailions  and  emo- 
tions with,  fucb  accuracy  as  clearly  to  ihow  the 
cavifes  ffr<nn  which  they  fpring^  and,  in  particu- 
1^,  t0  ihow  hQw  far  they  are  under  the  influence 

of 
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of  the  fine  arts ;  for  it  will  be  obvious,  that  an 
artift  can  have  no  precife  rule  for  conducing  his 
operations,  nor  any  certain  profpeft  of  fuccefs,  if 
he  cannot  determine  beforehand  what  impreffion 
his  work,  when  finiflied,  will  make  upon  the 
heart. 

A  critical  work  that  attempts  to  unfold  the 
principles  of  tlie  fine  arts,  appears  iii  this  view  to 
be  a  direft  avenue  to  the  heart  of  man.  The  in- 
quifitive  mind  beginning  with  criticifm,  the  moft 
agreeable  of  all  amufemeAts,  atid  finding  lio  ob- 
ftruftion  in  its  progrefs,  sfdvances  far  into  the  fen- 
fitive  part  of  our  nature ;  and  gains  imperceptibljr 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  of  its 
defires,  and  of  every  motive  to  action ;  a  fciencc 
which  of  all  that  can  be  reached  by  man,  is  to  him 
of  the  greatell  importance. 

Upon  a  fubjeft  lb  comprehenfive,  all  that  can 
be  expefted  here,  is  a  general  or  flight  furvey  ; 
and  alfo  to  fliorten  this  furvey,  I  propofe  to 
handle  in  feparate  chapters  fome  emotions  more 
peculiarly  connefted  with  the  fine  arts.  Even  af- 
ter this  circuuifcription,  fo  much  matter  comes 
\inder  the  prefent  chapter,  that,  to  avoid  confu- 
fion,  Ifind  it  heceflary  to  divide  it  into  many 
parts :  afid  though  the  firft  of  thefe  is  confined  to 
fuch  caufes  of  emotion  or  pafllon  as  are  the  moft 
common  arid  the  moft  general ;  yet  upon  exami- 
nation I  find  this  fingle  branch  fo  extenfive,  as  to 
require  a  fubdivifion  into  feveral  fedtions.  Hu- 
man nature  is  a  complicated  machine,  and  ijiuft 

be 
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be  fo  to  anfwer  its  vai'ious  purposes*  ::The  public 
indeed  have  been  entertained  with  many  fy-* 
ftems  of  human  nature  that  flatter  the  mind 
by  their  fimplicity:  according  tofome  writers, 
man  is  entirely  a  ielfiih  being :  dccording"  to  ou^ 
thers,  univerfal  benevolence  is  his  duty :  one 
founds  morality  upion  fynipathy  foldy,  and  one 
upon  utility.  If  any  of  thefe  fyftems  were  c<J^ 
pied  from  nature^  the  prefent  fubje3:  might  bet 
foon  difcuiled.  But  the  variety  of  nature  is  nor 
fo  eafil^. reached :  and  for  confuting  Aich  Uto^ 
pian  fyftems  without  the  intricacjr  of ^.r^afoiuog:/ 
it  appears  the  beft  method  to  take  H  furvey  of 
biunan  nature,  and  to  let  before  the  eye,  plainly: 
and  candidly,  faifts  as  they  really  exifti.  . 


1 1  / 


P    A    R    T .    1. 

'  «      > 

Caufes  unfolded  of  the  emotions  andpajjhns* 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Difference  between   emotion  and  pajfion.  '   ■  ''■■ 
Caufes  that  are  ttie  moji  common  and   the 

moft  general. PaJJion  confidered  as  pro^ 

du&ive  ofadion. 

THefe  branches  al-e  fo  interwoven  that  they 
cannot  be  handled  feparately .    It  is  a  fadfe 
univerlally  admitted,  that  no  emotion  nor  paflion 
Vol.  I.  C  ^    evei- 
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ever  ftarts  up  in  the  mind,  without  a  knowp 
caufe :  if  I  Jove  a.  perfon,  it  is  for  good  qualities 
or  good  offices :  if  I  haye.  refentment  againft  a 
man,  it  muft  be  for  fome  injury  he  has  done  me : 
and  I  cannot  pity  any  one,  who  is  under  no  dii^ 
treis  of  body  rtor  of  mind. 

The  circutoftances  now  mentioned,  if  they  caufc 
oroccaiion  an  emotion  or  paflion,  cannot  be  entire- 
ly indifferent  J  were  they  fo,  they  could  not  make 
any  iiiipreffipn  upon  us.  And  we  find  upon  ex- 
aminatioa,  that  they  are  not  indifferent :  look-* 
ing  back  upon  the  foregoing  examples,  the  good 
qualities  or  good  offices  that  attrad  my  love,  are 
antecedently  agreeable :  if  an  injury  did  not  give 
uneafinefs,  it  would  not  occafion  refentment  a- 
gainft  the  author  :  nor  would  the  paflion  of  pity 
be  raifed  by  an  objedl  in  diftrefs,  if  that  objed: 
did  not  give  pain* 

What  is  now  faid  about  the  production  of  emo- 
tion or  paflion,  refolves  into  a  very  fimple  propo- 
fition,  That  we  love  what  is  agreeable,  and  hate 
what  is  difagreeable.  And  indeed  it  is  evident,  that 
a  thing  mufl  be  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  before 
it  can  be  the.objeft  either  of  love  or  of  hatred. 

This  fhort  hint  about  the  caufes  of  paflion 
and  emotion  leads  us  naturally  tq  a  more  exten- 
five  view  of  the  fubjedh  Such  is  the  conflitu- 
tion  of  our  natui'e,  that  upon  perceiving  certain 
external  objeds,  we  are  inftantaneouily  confcious 
of  pleafuris  or  pain :  a  gently-fl.owiug  river,  a 
finooth  extended  plain,  a  fjpreading  oak,  a  tower- 
•  ing 
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fag  hill,  af e  objedts  of  fight  tjjat  raife  pleafant  e^ 
motions:  a  barren  heathy ^  dirty  inarfli,  a  rot«- 
ten  oitci&i  raife  painful  emotions;  Of  the  et 
motions  thus  pro4uced,  we  inquire  for  no  athftr 
caufe  hue  merely  the  pr^fence  ctf-the  otged* :  • .  i 

The  things  now  mehtionidv  .'raife  emotion&:l^ 
mesins  x>f  tWrr  properties  and  qixalitiesi:  tar  die 
emotion  raifeb  by  aUar^e  rirer,  its  fizie,  its  £ovcey 
and  its  fluency,  -  contribute  each  a^fliare  :  the  re^ 
gulaiity,  propriety^  and  tonvfenience  of  a  finfc 
building,  contribute  to  the  emotion  rai&d  by  it» 

iff  external  properties  be  agreeable,,  w.e^have 
reafbn  to  exped  the:  iamcifrom  thojfe.  which;^re 
intetnal;  aud  accordingly  power,  difcemment, 
wit,  mildnefs,  fympathy,  courage,  benevolence, 
are 'agreeable  m  a  high  degree?  fo  foon  as  thefe 
qualities  are  pei*ceived  in  any  perfon,  we  inftart^- 
taneouily  feel  pleafant  emotions,  without  the 
flighted  aft  of  refledion,  or  of  attention  to  con- 
fequences.  It  is  almoll  unnecefiajry  to  add,  that 
certain  qualities  oppofite  to  the  former,  fuch  as 
dullnefs,  peevifhnefs,  inhumanity,  cowardice,  oc- 
cafion  in  the  fame  manner  painful  emotions. 

Senfible  beings  affeA  us  remarkably  by  their 
aftions.  Some  aftions  fo  foon  as  perceived, 
raife  pleafant  emotions  in  the  fpedlator,  without 
the  leaft  reflection ;  fuch  as  graceful  motion  .and 
genteel  behaviour.  But  as  intention  is  a  capital  cir- 
cumftance  in  human  adions,  it  generally  requires 
refleftion  to  difcover  their  true  character :  1  fee 
one  delivering  a  purfe  of  money  to  another,  but 
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Ijcm'm^  noting  of  this  a^on/  t^l  I  (fifcover 
.i^ioh  what  intention  the  monoy^isi  giyen.:  if  it  he 
given^to  difchargea  debt,  the  aftion  ^teafas  me 
in  <  a  ilight  degree;:,  if  it  be  &  grateful  retura^,  I 
feel  a  .ftronger  emotion ;  and  the  plea&nf  emo* 
tion  rifes  to  a  great  height,  when  it  is  the  wten- 
t£[>nr}of  the 'gLver  to  relieve  a  virtuous  faoiilj  froa 
.iranL  A(Stions  iare  thti&  quali^ed .  by  intention  s 
but  they  are  not  qualified  by  the  e^rent;  for  aa  ac* 
tion  well  intended  givvs  pteafmi^>^  whatever  be  the 
conieqiience.  Further,  hunoana^onsare  perceived 
to  be  fight  or  wrong;  and  this  perception  quali- 
fies the  plcafur^  or  pain  thatxefults  from  them  ^« 

^notions 

*  In  tracing  oar  cmDcions  and  paflicti^  to  ^^r  angin^  my  ftft 
thought  was,  that  qualities  and  adions  are  the  primaiy  canics  of  c* 
motions;  and  that  thefe  ctnodons  are  afterward  expanded  upon  the 
being  to  whicti  thefe  qualities  and  adions  bebng.  But  I  am  now 
convinced  that  this  opinion  is  erroneous.  An  atiribate  is  not| 
even  in  imagination^  feparaUe  from  the  being  fo  which  it  bclcogs; 
and  for  that  reafon,  cannot  of  itfelf  be  the  can£b  of  any  emotioo* 
We  have,  it  is  true^  bo  knowledge  of  any  being  or  fubdance  but 
by  means  of  its  attributes  ;  and  therefore  no  being  can  be  agree- 
able to  us  otherwife  than  by  their  means.  But  dill,  ^faen  an  emo- 
tion  is  raiied>  it  is  the  being  itfelf,  as  we  apprehend  the  matter, 
that  raifcs  die  emotion ;  and  it  raifes  it  by  means  of  one  or  other 
of  its  attributes.  If  it  be  urged.  That  we  can  in  idea  abflra«^  a 
quality  from  the  thing  to  which  it  belongs  i  it  might  be  anfwered. 
That  an  abdradt  idca>  which  fcrves  excellently  the  purpofcs  of 
reafoning,  is  too  faint  and  too  much  drained  to  produce  any  fort 
of  emotion.  But  it  is  fnfficient  for  the  prefent  purpofe  to  anfwcr. 
That  the  eye  never  abdradb :  by  this  organ  we  perceive  things  as 
they  really  exid,  and  never  perceive  a  quality  as  feparated  from  the 

fubje^. 
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Emotions  are  raifed  in  us,  not  only  by  liie 
qualities  and  aftiohs  of  others,  but  alfo  by  their 
feelings :  I  cannot  behold  a  man  in  diilrefs,  vdtfi- 
out  paitaking  of  his  pain  j  nor  in  joy,  without 
partaking  of  his  pleafure.    ^ 

The  beings  or  things  above  defcribed,  occafion- 
emotions  in  us,  not  only  in  the  original  furvey, 
but  alfo  wheti  recalled  to  the  memory  in  idea :  a 
fldd  laid  out  with  tafte,  is  pleafant  in  the  recol- 
leftion,  as  well  as  when  undet  our  eye :  a  gene- 
foul;  adlion  defcribed  in  words  or  colours,  occa- 
fions  a  fenfible  emotion,  as  well  as  when  we  fee 
it  performed ;  and  when  we  refledl  upon  the  di-^ 
ftrefs  erf  any  perfon,  our  pain  is  of  the  feme  kind 
with  what  we  fek  when  eye-witnefles.  In  a 
word,  an  agreeable  or  difagreeable  objeft  recalled 
to  tSie  mind  in  idea,  is  the  occafioti  of  a  pleafant 
br  psdnfiil  emotion,  of  the  fame  kind  -with  that 
produced  when  the  objeft  was  prefent :  the  only 
diftrence  is,  that  an  idea  being  feinter  than  an 
bn^rnsl  perception,  the  pleafure  or  pain  produ- 
ced by  the  former,  is  proportionably  fainter  than 
that  jwoduced  by  tbe  latter.  ' 

iobjcS.  Hence  it  mttft  be  evident,  that  emotioos  are  tatfed,  not 
hf  qaalides  abflradly  confidercd,  bat  by  the  fubftance  or  body  fo 
asd  fo  qualified.  Thus  a  fpreading  oak  raifes  a  pleafant  emotion, 
by  means  of  its  coloar,  fighrt,  umbrage,  ifc.  .*  it  is  not  the  colour 
ftti&y  ^)ea]dng  that  produces  the  emotion,'  but  the  tree  as  colour- 
ed: it  is  not  the  %ire  abftradly  coofidcred  that  produces  thet- 
motioo,  bat  the  tree  confidered  as  of  a  cercun  figure.  And  hence 
hf  the  way  it  appears,  tiiat  the  beauty  of  fuch  an  objed  is  com- 
]I%  rciolvable  into  fcveral  beauties  more  flmple* 

C  3  Having 
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Having  explained  the  .nature*^  of, an  emotion, 
•and  mentioned  feveral  caufes  by  .which  it  is  prp-t 
duced,  we  proceed  to  an  obfervation  of  confidcir- 
able  importance  in  thefcience  of  human  nature, 
That  defiiie  follows  fome  emotions,  and  not  o-^ 
thers.     The  amotion  railed  by  a  fine  landfcapc, 
a  miagnificent  building,  or  z,  number  of  fine  faces 
in  a  crowded  aflembly,  is  ieldprn  accom|]anied 
with  defire :  but  the  bulk  of  emotions  are  accom- 
panied with  defire,  provided  only  a  fit  objeft  fc^ 
defir^  be  fugg^llad ;  which  is  remarkably  the  <;afo 
of  emotions  raifjd  by  h^niian  adlipns  and  quali-* 
ties :   a  virtuous  a^iqn  r^ife^h  in.  every  fpei^lator 
tpleafaat  emotipo',  whicl^.  is  generally  attended 
with  defire  %o  befriend ,  tl^e  aijthpr  of  the  ac- 
tion ;  a  vicious  aftion,  on  the  contrary,  produ-^ 
ceth  a  painful  ^motion,  attended  with  defire  to 
punifh  the  delinquent,     Even  things  inanimate 
often  r^ife  pmo^iiops  accompanied  with  defire  ; 
witnefs  the  goods  of  fortune,  whi^h  ^^  objefts 
of  defire  aUnoyft  univerially ;  and  the  defir^,  when 
immoderate,  obtains  the  nanie  of  avarice:  th§ 
pleafant  emotion  produced  in  a  fpedlator  by  a  car 
pital  pifture  in  the  poflefl^ion  of  a  prince,  is  fel- 
dom  followed  by  defire ;  but  if  fuch  a  picture  be 
expofed  to  fale,  defire  of  having  or  pofifeffing  is 
the  natural  copfequence  of  the  empfion. 

It  i^  a  truth  •  verified  by  induAion,  that  every 
paflion  is  accompanied  with  defire ;  and  if  an  emo^ 
tion  be  fometimes  accompanied  with  defire,  fome- 
^jmes  not,  it  cqm^s  to  b^  a  material  inquiry,  in 
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-wfaat  refpeA  a  paffion  differs  from  an  emotioit 
Is  paffion  in  its  nature  or  feeling  diftingaiifaabie 
from  emotion  ?  I  have  been  apt  to  think*  that 
there  muft  be  a  diftindion ;  bat  after  the  ftrideft 
examination,  I  cannot  perceive  any  fuch  diltinc- 
tion:  what  is  love  to  a  miflrefs,  for  example, 
but  a  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  a  fight  or  idea 
of  the  perfon  beloved,  joined  with  defire  of  en^ 
jc^ment  i  in  what  elfe  confUls  the  paflion  of  rer 
ifentment,  but  in  a  painful  emotion  occafioned 
hfy  the  injury,  accompanied  witli  defire  to  cha«- 
ftiie  the  author  of  the  injury  i  In  general,  as  to 
jpaflion  of  every  kind,  we  find  no  more  in  it$ 
compofitipn  but  the  particulars  now  mentioned, 
ah  emotion  plea^t  or  painful,  accompanied  with 
defire.  What  th^i  fiiall  we  fay  upon  this  fub^ 
jeft?  Are  pajjhn  and  etwtion  fynonymous 
terms?  This  cannot  be  averred;  becaufe  no 
feeling  nor  agitation  of  the  mind  void  of  defire, 
is  termed  a  pafiion ;  and  we  have  difcovered  that 
there  are  many  emotions  which  pafs  away  without 
raifing  defire  of  any  kind.  How  is  the  difficulty 
to  befolved  ?  There  appears  to  me  but  one  fo- 
Ration,  which  I  relifli  the  more,  as  it  renders  the 
dodrine  of  the  pafiions  and  emotions  fimple  and 
perfpicuous.  The  folution  follows.  An  inter- 
nal motion  or  agitation  of  the  mind,  when  it  pafi^ 
eth  away  without  defire,  is  denominated  an  enuh> 
tion  :  when  defire  follows,  the  motion  or  agita- 
tion is  denominated  a  paffion.  A  fine  face,  for 
examfde,  raifeth  in  me  a  pleafant  feeling :  if  this 

C  4  feeling. 
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feeling  vanifh  withoat  producing  any  efTed,  it  is 
in  proper  language  an  emotion ;  but  if  the  feel- 
ing, *  fay  reiterated  views  of  the  objedfc,  become 
fufficiently  ftrong  to  occafion  defiiie,  it  is  no  long** 
er  termed  an  emotion^  but  a  paffion«  The  &anm 
liolds  in  all  the  other  pallions :  the  painful  feel- 
ing raifed  in  a  fpedlator  by  a  flight  injui7  ^^^^  to 
a  ftranger,  being  accompanied  with  no  defire  of 
revenge,  is^terhied  an  emotion ;  but  this  injury 
Taifeth  in  the  ftranger  a  ftronger  emotion,  which 
being  accompanied  with  defire  of  revenge,  is  a 
|»ifIion :  external  expreffions  of  diftrefs  produce 
in  the  fpedtator  a  painful  feeling,  which'  being 
fometimes  fo  flight  as  to  pafs  away  without  any 
effeft,  is  an  emotion ;  but  if  the  feeling  be  fo 
ftrong  as  to  prompt  defire  of  affording  relief,  it 
is  a  pafilon^  and  is  termed  pity :  envy  is  emula-* 
tion  in  excefs ;  if  the  exaltation  of  a  competitor 
be  barely  difagreeable,  the  painful  feeling  is  rec*- 
koned  an  emotion  ^  if  it  produce  defire  to  deprefs 
him,  it  is  reckoned  a  paflion. 

To  prevent  miftakes,  it  muft  be  obierved,  tliat 
defire  here  is  taken  in  its  proper  fenfe,  viz.  that 
internal  adt,  wluch,  by  influencing  the  wiU^ 
makes  us  proceed  to  a&ion.  Delude  in  a  lax 
ienfe  refpedts  alfo  adionsand  events,  that  depend 
not  on  us,  as  when  I  defire  that  my  friend  may 
have  a  fon  to  rcjM-efent  him,  or  that  my  country 
may  ilourifli  in  arts  and  fciences ;  but  fuch  inter^x 
nal  ad  is  more  properly  termed  a  wifi  than  adejire^ 

Having  diftipgijiilhed  paffiroi  from  emotion,  wq 

proceed 
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proceed  to  confider  ()^on  more  at  l^^,  witR 
refpeA  efpecially  to  its  power  of 'producing  ac-- 
tion. 

We  have  daily  ^nd  conftant  experience  for  our 
authority,  that  no  man  ever  proceeds  to  aftion 
but  through  fome  antecedent  defire  or  inipulfe. 
So  well  eftablifhed  is  this  obfervation,  and  fo 
deeply  rooted  in  the  mind,  that  we  can  fcarce  i- 
magine  a  different  fyftem  of  aAion :  even  a  child 
will  fay  familiarly,  What  Ihould  make  me  do  thii 
or  that,  when  I  have  no  inclination  to  it  ?  Tal- 
king it  then  for  granted,  that  the  exiftence  of 
i^on  depends  on  antecedent  defire  j  it  follows, 
that  where  there  is  no  defire  there  can  be  no  ac- 
tion. This  opens  another  fhining  diftindion  be- 
tween emotions  and  paffiond :  the  former,  being 
withoFut  defire,  are  in  their  nature  quiefcent ; 
the  latter,  being  accompanied  with  defire,  have 
k  tendency  to  adion,  and  always  produce  adion 
where  they  meet  with  no  obftruftion. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  evisry  pafEon  muft  have 
an  objed,  viz.  that  being  or  thing  to  \^hich  it 
is  dire<fted,  and  with  a  view  to  whicJh  every  ac- 
tion prompted  by  it  is  performed  •  And  to  what 
being  or  thing  is  a  pafifion  direfted  ?  Plai;ily  to 
the  fame  being  or  thing  that  occafioned  it ;  which 
will  be  evident  from  induilion.  A  fine  woman 
CaufcS  iti  m^  the  paffion  of  love,  which  is  direft- 
ed  to  her  bb  its  objed: :  a  man,  by  injuring  me, 
raifes  ttiy  refetitment,  and  becomes  thereby  the 
obje^  of  my  refentment*     Thus  the  caufe  of  a 

pafliion, 
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paflion,  md  its  objed,  are  the  fame  in  different 
refpefls.  An  emotion,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
ing in  its  nature  quiefcent,  and  merely  a  paflive 
feeling,  muft  have  a  caufe ;  but  cannot  be  iaid, 
properly  fpeaking,  to  have  an  objed. 

The  objedts  of  our  pailions  may  be  diftinguUh- 
cd  into  two  kinds,  general  and  particular.  A 
man,  a  houfe,  a  garden,  is  a  particular  cb^eA : 
fame,  efteem,  opulence,  honour,  are  general 
objedh,  becaufe  each  of  them  comprehends  many 
particulars.  The  pailions  dire^^ted  to  general  ol>- 
jisdls  are  commonly  termed  appHitesy  in  contra* 
diilindion  to  pailions  diredted  to  particular  ob« 
jedts,  which  retain  their  proper  name :  thus  we 
fay  an  appetite  for  fame,  for  glory,  for  conquell, 
for  riches  j  but  we  iky  the  paifion  of  friendihip, 
of  love,  of  gratitude,  of  envy,  of  refentment. 
And  we  mufl  remaiic  a  material  difference  be- 
tween  appetites  and  pailions,  which  intitles  them 
to  be  diftinguiihed  by  different  names :  the  latter 
have  no  exiflence  till  a  proper  objedt  be  prefented; 
whereas  the  former  exiil  firil,  and  then  are  di^ 
reAed  to  an  objed ;  a  pailion  comes  after  its  ob-^ 
je6t ;  an  appetite  goes  before  it,  which  is  obvi- 
ous in  the  appetites  of  hunger,  thiril,  and  ani* 
nial  love,  and  is  the  fame  in  ^  other  appetites 
gbove  mentioned. 

where  the  objedl  is  fo  powerful  $s  to  make  a 
deep  impreilion,  the  mind  is  inflamed,  and  is  hur- 
ried to  aftion  with  a  ftrong  impulfe.  Where  the 
pbj?(3:  is  lefs.  pQwerfiil,  fo  as  not  to  inflame  th^ 

mindj 
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mind,  no^jig  is  felt  b|^t  defire  without  any  feiif* 
fible  perturbation :  the  principle  of  duty  affords 
one  ikufirious  mftance  j  for  k  frequently  gene* 
rates  .deiire,  and  moves  us  to  a<3:  coolly  and  deU^* 
bera^tely,  fo  foon  as  we  conceive ;  the  9/S&0TI  in 
view  to  be  our  duty  :  it  only  becomes  a  warm 
paiilon,  when  the  mind  is  inflamed  by  the  import^ 
a9ce  of  the  objeA. 

The  aAions  of  bnite  creatures  are  generally 

^epjted  by  inftindt,  meaning  blind  impulfe  or 

idefire  without  any  view  to  confequences.    Man 

is  framed  to  be  governed  by  reafon ;  he  generally 

IK^ts  with  deliberation,  and  in  order  to  bring  a-« 

bout  fbme  dedreable  end  j  and  in  tliat  cafe  his  ac-* 

tions  a]*e  means  employed  to  bring  about  the  end 

defired :  thus  I  give  charity  in  order  to  relieve  a 

perfon  from  want ;  I  perform  a  grateful  aiftion  as 

a  duty  incun^bent  on  me :  and  I  fight  for  my 

f  ountry  in  order  to  repel  its  enemies.     At  the 

fame  time,  we  difcover.a<3:ions  in  the  human  fpe« 

fcies  that  are  not  governed  by  reafon,  nor  with 

any  view  to  coqfequences.    Infants,'^  tike  brutes, 

m 

are  9i,oftly  governed  by  inftind,  without  the  leafl 
view  to  toy  end,  good  or  ilL  And  even  adult 
perfons  ad  fometimes  inftindively :  thus  one  in 
i^xtreme  himger  &atches  at  food,  without  the 
ilighteft  confideration  whether  it  be*  falutary :  a* 
varice  prompts  to  accumulate  wealth  without  the 
Jeaft  view  of  ufe ;  and  thereby  abfurdly  converts 
pi^ans  intp  an  end  ;  and  animal  love  pften  hurr 
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riesto- fruition)  without  k  thought  #rtti  bf  gra- 
tification.   '-  '■  '      :.::.' 

A  pdffion  xrhen  it  fl^d^  fo  high  as  to  ii^pel 
tis  blindly  to  a^l:  without  any  vie\^  to  donfequen* 
ces,  good  or  ill,  may  ift  that  ftate  be  termed 
inJiin£Hv6 ;  and  wheii  it  U  fo  moderate  as  to  ad- 
mit reafi^)  and  to  promjpt^dions  with  a  view  to 
an  end,  it  may  in  that  ftate  be  tmned  deliberah 
tive.  '       - 

•  AVith  refpeA  to  adidn?  acwted  as  means  to  an 
<nd,  defire  to  bring  about  th6  end  is  what  de- 
termines thi  will  to  exert  the  action  ^  and  defire 
confidered  in  this  view  is  termed  a  niotive:  thus 
the  fame  mental  ad,  that  is  termed  dejwe  with 
tefpeft  to  an  end  in  View,  is  termed  a  motive 
ivith  refpeft  to  its  J)ower  of  detertnming  the 
will^  Inftin<5tive  laftions  HaVe  a  taufe,  vh.  the 
impiilfe  ofthe'paffion;  but  they  calinot  be  laid 
to  have  a  motive,  becaufe  they  are  not  done  with 
any  view  to  confequ^nces. 

We  leii-n  from  experience,  that  thfe  gtatificatiort 
of  every  defire  is  pleafant ;  and  accordihgly,  the 
forefight  of  this  pleafur^  becomes  ofteii  an  addi- 
tional motive  for  afting.  Thus  ^  ehild  eats  by 
the  mere  Impulfe  of  hui^gei*  *'  a  young  tnza  thinks 
of  the  pleafure  of  gratlfeation,  wl^ich  being  a 
motive  for  him  to  eat,  fortified  the  oHginal  im-> 
pulfe :  and  ^  man  farther  sdviiiiced  in  life,  hath 
the  £K!ditional  motive  that  it  win  contribute  to 
his  health* 

^f  om  thefe  premifes,  it  is  eafy  to  determine, 

with 


*irifh  tie  gr^toft  aecUMcy,  i^htt  pjt(&Mij  iu^  ao- 
tlow  ^<?  Mi^»  tyhat;  fedftl  .-^  it  U  tfte?aad  w 
view  ttet  tkterinii»8  :thqm tobdong t^  tl^ PP« 
clafe  or  to:the:  other*;  where  the  ^nd in  viQ\v.is  my 
own  goodi,  they  nre  frlfifli ;  whiew  the  ead  ia 
view  'IS:: the  good  of  another,  tliey  are  fociaI« 
Ifenc^  i;:  follows,  that  JnftinAtve  ^^ionsj  where 
We  aft  blindly  and  by  were  iftipulfe,  caRnot  b^ 
^ckoned  either  fecial  ox.  ftlfifli : ,  thyis  eating, 
when  propipted  by  a»  impuife  merely  of  nature, 
is  neither  fecial  nor  fetflh.i;bu|  ?»Jda  motive, 
That  it  will  contribute. to  my  pleafiire  or  my 
healtli^  and  it  becomes  in.  ajmeafure  felfilh.  On 
the  other  feaiMl,  wh^n  a^c^ion  moves  me  to  ex- 
ert anions  to  the  end  folely  of  advancing  my 
friend's  happinefs,  without  the  flighteft  regard  to 
Ipy  own  gratification,  fuch  adiom  are  juftly  de- 
tiominatedye^/a/ ;  and  fo  is  alfo  the  aHe Aion  that 
is  their  caufe  t  if  another  motive  be  added,  That 
gratifying  theaifeftion  will  contribute  to  my  own 
happinefs,  the  aftions  become  partly  felfifli.  If 
charity  be  given  with  the  .fingle  view  of  relieving 
a  perfon  from  diftrefs,  the  aftion  is  purely  fecial  j 
but  if  it  be  partly  in  view  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of 
a  virtuous  adion,  the  adion  is  (o  far  felfiili  ^* 

*  A  felfilh  taocive  prociecding  f>om  a  focial  principle^  fuch  as 
diat  xnendoncd^  is  the  moft  refpc£fcable  of  all  iclfilh  inocives.  To 
enjoy  the  plcaforc  of  a  vircaous  A&ioaf  one  tnaft  be  virtoous ;  and 
to  enjoy  cbe  pleafiire  of  a  charitable  acUon,  one  mud  thiak  chant/ 
laadable  at  leaft,  if  not  a  duty.  It  is  othei^wife  where  a  naan  gives 
darity,  merely  for  the  iake  of  reputation;  for  this  he  mzj  do  with- 
eul  having  any  pity  or  benevolence  in  his  temper* 

Animal 
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Animal  Icyve  when  carried  into  adion  by  natural 
impulfe  fingly,  is  neith^  fecial  nor  (elfiih :  when 
exerted  with  a  view  to  gratification,  and  in  6rdef 
to  n^e  me  happy,  it  is  felfilh :  Mrhehthc  motive 
of  giving  pleafure  to  its  objcft  is  fupendded,  it 
is  partly  focial,  partly  felfifh.  A  juft  adioh  when 
prompted  by  thfe  principle  of  duty  fokly,  is  nei* 
ther  focial  nor  felfifli.  When  I  perform  an  aift  of 
juftice  with  a  view  to  thfe  pleafure  of  gratification, 
the  aftion  is  felfifli :  I  pay  my  debt  for  my  own 
fake,  not  with  a  view  to  benefit ,  my  creditor. 
But  let  me  fuppofe  the  njoney  has  been  advanced 
by  a  friend  without  intereft,  purely  to  oblige  me : 
in  this  cafe,  together  with  the  motive  of  gratifi- 
cation, there  arifes  ar  motive  of  gratitude,  which 
refpeds  the  creditor  folely,  and  prompts  me  to 
aft  in  order  to  do  him  gdod  j  and  the  aftion  is 
partly  focial,  partly  felfifli.  Suppofe  again  I 
meet  with  a  furprifing  and  unexpefted  aft  of  ge- 
nerofity,  that  infpires  me  with  love  to  my  bene* 
faftor,  and  the  utmoft  gratitude :  I  bum  to  da 
him  good ;  he  is  the  fole  objeft  of  my  defire ; 
and  my  own  pleafure  in  gratifying  the  defire,  va- 
niflieth  out  of  fight :  in  this  cafe,  the  aftion  I 
perform  is  purely  focial.  Thus  it  happens,  that 
when  a  focial  motive  becomes  (Irong,  the  aftion 
is  exerted  with  a  view*  fingly  to  the  objeft  of  the 
pafRon ;  and  the  felfifli  pleafure  arifing  from  gra- 
tification is  never  once  confidered.  The  fame  ef- 
feft  of  ftifiing  felfifli  motives,  is  equally  remarfc- 
able  in  other  paflions  that  are  in  no  view  focial. 

An 
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Anaftion,  for  example,  prompted  by  ambition 
confidered  as  a  means  to  make  me  happy,  is  fel« 
fifli :  but  if  the  defir^  of  exaltation  wax  ftrong, 
and  inflame  my  mind,  the  felfiih  motive  is  no 
longer  felt,  and  the  aftion  is  neither  felfiih  nor 
fecial.  A  flight  degree  of  refentment,  where  my 
chief  view  in  ading  is  the  pleafure  arifing  to  my- 
felf  from  gratifying  the  pafliion,  is  juftly  denoipi- 
mxedfelfijh :  where  revenge  flames  fo  high  as  to 
have  ho  oth^r  aim  but  the  deftruftion  of  its  ob- 
ject, it  is  no  longer  felfifh  j  but,  in  oppofition  to 
a  fecial  pdlion,  may  be  termed  dijjbcial  *. 

When  this  analyfis  of  human  nature  is  confider- 
ed, not  one  article  of  which  can  with  any  fhadow 
of  truth  be  controverted,  there  is  reafon  to  be 
furprifed  at  the  blindnefs  of  fome  philofophers, 
who,  by  dark  and  confufed  notions,  are  led  to 
deny  all  motives  to  aftion  but  what  arife  from 
felf-love.  Man,  for  aught  appears,  might  poA 
fibly  have  been  fo  framed,  as  to  be  fufceptible  of 
no  paflions  but  what  have  felf  for  their  object : 
but  man  tlius  framed,  would  be  ill  fitted  for  fo- 
ciety.  Much  better  is  the  matter  ordered,  by 
enduing  "him  with  paflSons  directed  entirely  to  the 

*  This  worJ,  hitherto  not  in  nfe,  feems  to  falfitl  all  that  is  re- 
quired by  Demetrius  Phalcreus  [Of  Elocution^  feB,  96.]  in  coin* 
ing  a  new  word  :  iirft,  that  it  be  perfpicuou^ ;  and  next,  that  it 
be  in  the  tone  of  the  language  ;  that  we  may  nor>  fays  our  author^ 
innx^dnce  among  the  Grecian  yocabks  woids  that  found  like  ihd£b 
of  Phrygia  or  Scythia* 

good 
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good  of  others,  as  well  as  with^pafliods  dire6ted 
entirely  to  his  own  good. 

Of  felf,  every  one  hath  a  diredt  perception  j 
of  other  things,  we  have  no  knowledge  but  by 
means  of  their  attributes  t  and  hence  it  is,  that 
of  felf,  the  perception  is  more  lively  than  of  any 
other  thing.  Self  is  an  agreeable  objeiSt ;  and, 
for  the  reafou  now  given,  muft  be  more  agree-* 
able  than  any  other  objedt*  Is  not  tliis  fufficient 
to  account  for  the  prevalence  of  felf-love  ? 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter,  it  is  fug*? 
gefted,  that  fome  circumftances  make  beings  or 
things  fit  objedts  for  defire,  others  not.  This 
hint  muft  be  purfued.  It  is  a  truth  afcertained 
by  univerfal  experience,  that  a  thing  which  in 
our  apprehenfion  is  beyond  reach,  never  is  tfic 
objed  gf  defire :  no  man,  iiihis  right  lenfes,  de- 
fii'es  to  walk  on  the  clouds,  or  to  defcend  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth :  we  may  amufe  ourfelves  in 
a  reverie,  with  building  caftles  in  the  air,  and 
wiftiing  for  what  can  never  happen ;  but  fuch 
thino-s  never  move  defire 4  And  indeed  a  de- 
fire to  do  what  we  are  confcious  is  beyond 
our  power,  would  be  altogether  abfurd*  In  the 
next  place,  though  the  difficulty  of  attainment 
with  refpedt  to  things  within  reach,  often  in- 
flames defire ;  yet  where  the  profpeft  of  attain- 
ment is  faint,  and  the  event  extremely  uncertain, 
the  objeft,  however  agreeable,  feldom  raifeth  a^ 
ny  ftrong  defire :  thus  beauty  or  other  good  qua- 
lities in  a  woman  of  rank,  feldom  raife  love  in  a- 

ny 
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ny  man  g?-eatly  her  inferior.  In  the  third  place, 
different  objefts,  equally  within  reach,  raife  e- 
motions  in  different  degrees ;  and  when  defire  ac- 
companies any  of  thefe  emotions,  its  ftrength, 
as  is  natiiral,  is  jM-oportioned  to  that  of  its  caufe. 
Hence  the  remarkable  difference  among  defircs  di- 
refted  to  beings  inanimate,  animate,  and  ra- 
tional :  the  emotion  caufed  by  a  rational  being, 
is  out  of  meafure  ftronger  than  any  caufed  by  an 
animal  without  reafon ;  and  an  emotion  raifed  by 
fuch  an  animal,  is  flrotiger  than  what  is  cadfed 
by  any  thing  inanimate.  There  is  a  feparate  rea- 
fon why  defire  of  which  a  rational  being  is  the 
objeft  Ihould  be  the  ftrongeft:  it  has  means 
without  end  of  gratification,  by  benefiting  its 
olijeft,  or  by  harming  it  ;  and  it  is  a  well^ 
known  truth,  that  our  defires  naturally  fwell  by 
exercife :  defire  directed  to  am  inanimate  being, 
fufceptible  neither  of  pleafure  nor  pain,  is  not 
capable  of  a  higher  gratification  than  that  of  ac- 
quiring the  property.  Hence  it  is,  that  though 
every  emotion  accompanied  with  defire,  is  ftriift- 
ly  fpeaking  a  pafifion ;  yet  commonly  none  of 
thefe  are  denominated  pafifions,  but  where  a  fen** 
fible  being  capable  of  pleafure  and  pain  is  the  ob? 

jea. 
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'yiiaujis  of  the  emotions  of  joy  and  jorra/w. 


►  '•f      '  "  ! 


Tpis  fubjeft  was;  purpqfelj  referved  for  a  fer 
parate  fbdipn^'  ^  hecaufe  it  could  not^ .  m^ 
perfpicmty,  be  bandied  under  U19  geoeralhead^ 
jft.j^.  eipiption  accomparxied  with  defire  is  termed 
a  jl^on,;  ai^^.  when  the  delire  is  fulfilled,  thn 
pa^ioa  is  £iid  tp  be  gt^tifie^.  Now^  the, gray 
tificatian  of  ev^ry  paffion.  muft  be.  pleafant,  of 
in  other  words  producse  a  pleajfmt,  emo.tioxi^  J  % 
ifothinj^  can  t^  xn/c>re  ^atural^  than  thi^t  the.  ^cr 
^i^plifttm^nt  of  apy  wi^  qy  de^re  lhP^14  afiffi 
lis  v^t^  joy }  I  capopt:  ev^  j^^cepl  xl^  ea&^ 
Mfher?^  iflian,,  ^hrftH^.  rewoijfei^is  cfefi^w^^  tq 
J^d^fe  a|i4  puiiiOi  hfim^lff  ^  The*  jey  of  ^latifir 
..fg^oft  is  prop^rly^  ca^^pd  an,  etnotjoff  y  ^^^^  i? 
Ji]i^lffls\is^. happy  ij?  pur  pref^n?  fitjiatipa^ .  and  ij 
^tip^te  in  its  natiji^o,  not  h^yii^g.g  te|ide5«:y  \A 
^y  ^ing:  beypjd*  On  th?  pther  hawdj  forraw 
«i$ij^  i^e  th^  reCvilt  of  an  ev^u  cwtrary  to.  what 
•\v^e  defire ;  for  if  the  accomplifhment  of  deficc 
produce  joy,  it  is  equally  natural  that  difappoint- 
nient.flibuld  produce  forrow.  •  •    '  '  ^ 

An  event,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  that  falls 
out  by  accident  without  being  forefeen  or  thought 
of,  and  which  therefore  could  not  be  the  objeft 

0f 
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of  defire,  rstfefh^an  amotion,  of  the  fame  kind 
with  that  now  mentioned :  but  the  caiife  muft 
be  differentf;  fbf  there  can  be  no  gratification 
where  there  k  no  defire.  We  have  nor  however 
far  to  feek  for  a  caufe :  it  is  involved  in  the  na«? 
tur^  of  man,  that  he  cannot  be  indifferent  to  an 
event  that  concerns  him  or  any  of  his  connec- 
tions; if  it  be  iorttmate,'  it  gites  hint  joy  j '  if  un- 
Ibrtunsite,  it  gives  him  forrow* 

In  no  (ituation  doth  joy  rife  to  a  greater  height, 
than  upon  the  removal  of  any  violefnt  diflrefs  of 
mind  or  .body ;  and  in  no  fituation  doth  forrow 
riie'to  a  gmater  height,  than  upon  the  removal  of 
what  insdces  us  happy.  The  fenfibility  of  our  na- 
tnre  ferves  in  part  to  account  for  thefe  effedis* 
Other  canfes.  alfo  concur.  One  is,  th^t  \Ve  <:^ 
be  sunder  no  violent  diftrefs  without  an^anxiou$( 
deflfe  to  be  free  from  jt^  and  therefore  its  repio^ 
val  is  a  high  gratification :  nor  can  we  be  poffeS^ 
ed  of  any  thing  that  niakes  us  happy,  without 
wiihing  its  contiaimnqe  ;>  and  tbei'efore  its  remo* 
val,  by  crofliwg  our  wiflies,  muft  create  forrow* 
The  principle  of  contrail  is  another  caufe :  an  e^ 
motion  df  joyarifing  upon  the  rjCinoval  of  pain^ 
k  increafed  by  contrail  when  we  refledt  upon  dur 
former  diifarefs :  an  emotion  of  forrow  upon  be- 
ing deprived  of  any  good,  is  increaied  by  con- 
trail when  we  jrefled  upon  our  former  happinefs : 

Ji^S^.    Thdrc'snot  a  wretch  tiiai^  lives  on  common 
cbarity« 

D  2  But's 
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Bat's  happier  than  me.    For  I  have  kaow^ 
The  lufcious  fwccts  of  plenty :  every  night 
Have  flept  with  foft  content  about  xny  head» 
And  never  wak'd  but  to  a  joyful  mornmg« 
Yet  now  muft  fall  like  k  full  ear  of  com, 
Whofe  bloflbni  'fcap'd,  yet's  withered  in  the  ripening. 

Venice preferv%  a&.  i.  /c.i. 

It  hath  always  been  reckoned  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  extreme  pleafure  that  follows  a  cef- 
lation  of  bodily  pain ;  as  when  one  is  relieved 
from  the  rack,  or  from  a  violent  fit  of  the  ftone. 
What  is  faid,  explains  this  difEcuky  in  the  eafieft 
and'  limpleft  manner :  ceflatibn  of  bodily  pais 
is  not  of  itfelf  a  pleafure,  for  a  nonrens  or  a 
negative  can  neither  give  -  pleafure  nor  pain; 
but  man  \i  fo  framed  by  nature  as  to  rejoice 
when  he  is  eafed  of  pain,  as  well  as  to  be  for* 
rowfiil  when  deprived  of  any  enjoyment.  This 
branch  of  our  conftitution,  is  chiefly  the  caufe  of 
the  pleafure.  The.  gratificiation  of  deiire  comei 
in  as  an  accelTory  caufe :  and  contrail  joins  its 
force,  by  increafing  the  fenfe  of  our  prefent  hap- 
pinefs.  In  the  cafe  of  an  acute  pain,  a  peculiar 
circumftance  contributes  its  part :  the  brifk  cir- 
culation of  the  animal  fpirits  occafioned  by  acute 
pain,  continues  after  the  pain  is  vanifhed,  and 
producetli  a  very  pleafant  e;motion.  Sicknefs 
bath  hot  that  eiFedt,  becaufe  it  Is  always  attended 
with  a  depreffion  of  fpirits. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  gradual  diminutipn 
of  a^ute  pain,  occafions  a  niixt  emotion,  partly 

pleafant, 
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pleafant,  partly  painful :  the  partial  diminutioB; 
produceth  joy  in  proportion ;  but  the  remaining 
pain  balanceth  the  joy.  This  mixt  emotlpai 
however,  hath  no  long  endurance;  for  the  joy 
thatarifethiipoh  the  diminution  of  pain,  foon  va« 
nilheth,  and  leareth  in  the  undifturbed  pofTeflion, 
that  degree  of  pain  which  remains. 

What  is  abore  db&rvdd  about  bodily  pain,  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  diftrefles  of  the  mind ; 
and  accordingly  it  is  a  common  artifice,  to  pre- 
pare us  for  the  reception  pf  good  news  by  alarm- 
ingourfears,    -  ; :..   , 


S    E    C  ,T.       m. 

Sympatfietic  emotion  of  virtue^  and  its  caufe. 

ONE  feeling  there  is,  which  merits  a  delibe- 
rate view,  for  its  Angularity,  as  well  as  u- 
tility.  Whether  to  call  it  an  emotion  or  a  paf- 
fion,  feems  imcertain :  the  former  it  can  fcarce  be, 
becaufe  it  involves  deflre ;  the  latter  it  can  fcarce 
be,  becaufe  it  has  no  objed.  But  this  feeling 
and  its  nature  will  be  beft  underftood  from  ex- 
amples. A  fignal  aft  of  gratitude  produceth 
in  the  fpcftator,  not  only  love  or  efteem  for  the 
author,  but  alfo  a  feparate  feeling,  which  hath 
not  been  much  adverted  to :  it  is  a  vague  feeling 
pf  gratitude  without  an  objeft  j  a  feeling,  how- 
ever, which  difpofes  the  Ipedlator  to  afts  of  gra- 

T>  3  titude, 
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t^tude^  more  than  upon  ardixmj  occafioni^  '.I^ile 
any  man  attrativdyxxndGukr  Jiisoim  heart  w^ 
hb  tbhiks  warmly bf  ^any  figjialai^  of  gratitude^ 
add  he  will  be  confcioas  of  this:  feelings  a&^r 
tincl' from  the;  efteem  or  admiratioa!;  he .  has  iotr 
the  grateful  per ibii;  The  fe^lmgJsfingiifariti: 
the  following  refpe^,  tdidt  itis  accpmpanJeti.wHh 
a  d^fire  to  perform  aifts  of  gratitude:,  withptJt;  ha- 
xing  any  objeft ;  though  in  thiisiilitev  themind,; 
woiKlejtfully  bent  upon  an  objeA,  negleds  no  d^ 
jeft  upQti  which  it  can  vent  itfelf^  any  aft;.o^ 
kindnefs  or  good-^will  that  would  npt  be  pegascdffk 
upon  another  occafion,  is  greedily  feized ;  and 
the  vague  feeling  is  converted  into  a  real  paflioi^ 
of  gi-atitude  ?  in  fucb  a  ftate,  favours  are  re- 
turned double. 

In  like  manner,  a  courageous  aftion  prbduceth 
in  a  fpedator  the  paffion  of  admiration  direfted 
to  t!ic  author :  and  befide  this  w0ll-known  paft 
fion,  a  feparate  feeling  is  raifcd  in  the  fpeftator; 
which  may  be  called  an  emotion  of  courage)^  be^ 
caufe,  while  under  its  influence,  he  is  conicious  of 
a  boldnefs  and  intrepicfity  beyond  what  is  ufual, 
arid  longs  for  proper  objefts  upon  which  to  exert 
this  emotion : 

■  • 

S^miuitemque  dari,  pccora  inter  inertia^  TOtir 
Qpt^c  apr^iDj,  a^t  Aiivum  dcfcendcv^  monte  leonem. 

Hem 
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Gelofo  ambc  con  iftfanoliti^Udgciltiy  .  . ' 


» .  •» 


C6n  vani  cotpi  a"^  la  battaglia  i  venti..   ! 

Ttf^,  caHto  ^. /-.^i^ 

So  Adi!i>f  vtiour  Ithat  tb^  fioQCe  die  air  . 

Forhneatlung in thAul &ces«  <  ^     •/"  • 

the  emmidfr^  Mifed  b/  iniific  independent'  of 
Wdrtts,*  mti^  hie  aft  ,df  this  nature*: '  courage  fou- 
led %  fflartiirkvifie  performed  tipoh  infthiihents 
witHotrt  a  Voice;  cannot  he  di'f^ted  to  any  ob- 
jeft';  tf6r  iaiigrifef  6r  pity  raifed  by  melancholjr 
ttt^G  6f  thfe  faine  kind  have  ah  objeft-  /  ..  '  ' 
For  another  exampre',  let  ui  figure  fome"  rfrand . 
and  heroic  aftion,  highly  agreeable  *  tp  theTpe^la- 
tor.  Befide  a  fingulaV  veriefa^dpn^for  the  author, 
the  fpedatdr  feels  irt  hinVfelf  an  unuffial  dignity  of 
charaSef,. which  difpofeth  him*  to  great  and  noble 
affions:  and  herein  chiefly  cohfifts  the  extreme 
delight  every  one  hath  in  die  piftqries  of  coilqUfei*- 
orsantf  heroes.' 

This  fingular  feeling,  which  may  be  termed  thi 
Jytnpafhetic  emotion  of  virtue,  refembles,  in  one 
refped",  the  well-known  appetites  that  lead  to  the 
propagation  and  prelervation  of  the  fpecies  •  The 
appetjtes  of  himger,  thirft,  and.  animal  love^  a- 
rife  in  the  mind  before  they  are  direAed  to  any 
objeft ;  and  in  no  cafe  whatever  is  the  mind  more 

D  4  folicitous 
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felicitous  for  a  proper  ofaged:,  than  when  under 
the  influence  of  any  of  thefe  appetites. 

The  feeling  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold,  may 
well  be  termed  the  Jympathetic  emotion  ofvirttte*y 
for  it  is  raifed  in  a  fpecilator  by  virtuous  a<3:ions  of 
eyery  kind,  and  by  no  other  fort.  '  When  we 
contemplate  a  virtuous  adtion^  which  never  £dls 
to  delight  us,  and  to  prompt  our  love^for  the  au- 
thor, the  mind  is  warmed,  and  put  into  a  tone  fi- 
milar  to  that  which  infpired  the  virtuous  adion; 
and  the  propenfity  we  have  to,  fuch  a^ons  is  fo 
much  enlivened,  as  to  become  for  a  .tiiue  w  ac- 
tual einotion .  But  no  man  bath  a  propenfi^  to 
vice  as  fuch :  on  the  contrary,  a  wicked  deed 
difgufts  him,  and  makes  him  abhor  the  author  j 
and  this  abhorrence  is  a  flrong  ai^tidote  againit 
vice,  fo  long  as  gny  impreffipn  rem^s  of  the 
wicked  aftion,     , 

In  a  rough  road,,  a  halt  to  view  a  fine  country 
is  refrelhir^;  and  here  a  delightful  profped:  0- 
pens  upon  us.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  to  obfervc 
what  incitements  ^here  ai*e  to  virtue  in  the  hu- 
man frame :  juftice  is  perceived  to  be  our  duty, 
and  it  is  guarded  by  natural  punilhments,  from 
which  the  guilty  never  efcape  :  to  perform  noble 
and  generous  aftions,  a  warm  fenfe  of  their  dig- 
nity and  fuperipr  excellence  is  a  moft  efficacious 
incitement  *.     And  to  leave  virtue  in  no  quarter 

*  Sec  £;irays  upon  morality  and  natural  religion,  ^tt  i.  elC«. 
ch.  4.    . 


*         « 
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unfupportedy  here  is  unfolded  aa  admit^ble  con-^ 
trivancc,  by  which  good  example  commands  the 
heart,  and  adds  to  virtue  the  forde  of  habit.  Bid 
Our  moral  feelings  extend  no  farther  than  to  ap- 
prove the  adion,  and  to  beftow  our  affedion  on 
the  author,  good  example  would  not  ^ve  great 
influence :  but  to  give  it  the  utmoft  force,  no- 
thing can  be  better  contrived  than  the  fympathe- 
tic  emotion  under  confideration,  which  prompts 
us  to  imitate  what  we  admire.  This  Angular  e- 
motion  will  readily  find  an  objedl  to  exert  itfelf 
upon:  and  at  any  rate,  it  never  exifts  without 
producing  fome  efFeft;  becaufe  virtuous  emo- 
tions of  this  fort,  are  in  fome  degree  an  exercife 
of  virtue;  they  are  a  mental  exercife  at  leaft^  if 
they  fliow  not  externally.  And  every  exercife  of 
virtue^  internal  and  external,  leads  to  Imbit }  for 
a  difpofltion  or  propenfity  of  the  mind,  like  a 
limb  of  the  body,  becomes  ftronger  by  exercife^ 
Proper  means,  at  the  fame  time,  being  ever  at 
hand  to  raife  this  fympathetic  emotiqn,  its  fre-i 
quent  reiteration  may,  in  a  good  meafure,  fupply 
the  want  of  a  more  complete  exercife.  Thus,  by. 
proper  difcipline,  every  perfon  may  acquire  a 
fettled  habit  of  virtue :  intercourfe  with  men  of 
worth,  hiftories  of  generous  and  difinterefted  ac- 
tions, and  frequent  meditation  upon  them,  keep 
the  fympathetic  emotion  in  conftant  exercife, 
which  by  degrees  introduceth  a  habit,  and  conr 
firpis  the  authority  ctf  virt:u? :  with  refped  to  e- 

ducatioa 
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ducation  iii  particular,  wtut  si  fj^aaoiis  and  com* 
toodious  avenue  to  the  heart  of  a  yotuigr  perfl^^ 
is  here-opened ! 


A  *  *  <•. 


SECT.      IV.      .. 

•  •  •     .  • 

In  ffiany  injiances  one  emotion  is  productive  dfath 
other.    The  fame  ofpajpons. 

IN  the  firft  chapter  it  is  obfenred,  that  the  reb* 
tions  by  which  things  are  mutually  eonnefied, 
have  a  remarkable  infhienee  npoi;!  the  train  of  our 
ideas.  I  here  add,  that  they  have  ism .  hdhience 
not  left:  remarkable,  in  the  produdion  of  emo^ 
tion$  and  pafHons.  Begiiming  with  the  former, 
It  holds  in  fad,  that  an  agreeable  objed:  makes 
every  thing  connected  with  it  appear  agreeable : 
£be  mind  gliding  fweetly  and  eafily  through  rela* 
ted  objedts,  carries  along  the  beauties  it  meets 
with  in  its  palfiige,  and  blends  them  with  the 
beauty  of  the  prefent  objed,  which  thereby  ap^ 
pears  more  agreeable  than  when  confidered  a* 

part  *.    This  reafon  may  appear  obfcure  and  mc- 

taphyfical, 

*  Sach  praaencfs  bas  the  mind  to  this  conuHUDication  of  proper* 
des>  that  we  often  find  a  property  afcribcd  to  a  related  objed^ 
of  which  naturally  it  is  not  fufceptible.  Sir  Richard  Greenville 
in  a  fingle  (hip  being  fnrprifed  by  the  Spaoiih  fleec^  was  advifed  to 
ifsire.  He  utterly  refufed  to  turn  irom  the  enemy ;  declaring^ 
^'  he  would  rather  die,  than  difhononr  hiinfclf,  his  country,  and 

<<h« 
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the  feft  beyond  all  dif^te^  " Ncy  fektibri  fe  liioti*^ 
intimate  thatib  that  bfetweetf  i  beihfr^  ^df  hi  diii-, 
lities :  and  dccordiiigly,  the*  aftedioiji  I  bear  a- 
man  expan^s-^fielf  ;r,eadilyv^pp9  all  his  qualities, 
which  by  that  means  make  a  greater  figure  in  my 
qiiiid,  thahimore  fubft^intiil'  q%»fiti|^s:  lA  mhets : 
the4akiy:  of  fpnkingi  iivatfiittfid^  i&  ifist-d  cegardk 
^.^bm  prudent  bondudb  ^in  a  per  (bo  with  whom 
I-htve  Moxaone&ioili  ^  ondt  gractfftd  {ildtian  ma^ 
JOdiflireffv  gir^es  mond  dsliglit  thait  cdnfiimmata^ 
prudence  in  any  other  woman.-  AIKd»oh  fome^ 
t^a^  jMe&'fo  high,'  ds' to^^onxrert- de&)^  into 
propdrti^  5  tile  wry  ttdck  of  Alexander  Was  imP 
tetfedbjr  his^  Courtiers  ^Sr  af  real  JjeaUty',  withouir 
interttidn  to' flatter:  La<fy  Piercy,  fpeakijig  of 
her  bu^^and-Hotrpuii)     :       :      i     ' 


67  his  light 


Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move, 

TadQ  brave.  a£ts.    He  was  iiideed  the  glafs*   . 

Wherein  th^  noble  youth  did  drefs  themfelves. 


'^htf^Maj^s  fiiip«"    lAtkluj^t  vU^  ^.  fan  2.  f.t6^    To  aid 

^  comOitottcaiipii  p£  pnyptrtieb  in  fudi  .in/liiices^  there  always 
wSi  ^  a  momentary  pdrfoaiiBcation :  a  (hip  mud  be  imagined  a 
i^afible  being,  to  make  it  fufceptible  of  honoar  or  di(hon  >ur.  In 
the  batde  of  Mantinea^  Epaminondas  being  mortally  wounded^  wa^ 
carried  to  bis  tent  in  ^  manner  dead  :  recovering  bis  fenfes,  the, 
iirft  thing  he  inqoircii' about  was  tmfhield;'  which  being  brought;^ 
he  kifled  it  as  iKc  companion  of  his  valota*  and  glory.  It  muft  be 
remarked,  that  among  the  Greeks  and  Komanyit  wasdeemedin* 
hmm  ^z/HihtxM  renuh  fropi  battle  wichoiu  his  (hield. 


« 
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He  had  no  legs  that  pradJs'dxiot  his  gait :        / 

And  fpeakipg  thick,  which  Nature  made  his  blemiihf 

Bepame  die  accents  of  the  valiapt  ^    ' 

For  thofe  who  could  fpeak  floW  and  tardily. 

Would  turn  their  own  perfe Aion  to  abufe«    , 

To  fcem  like  him. 

Second  part,  Henry  IV;  a^  2.  fc.  6. 

When  the  paflion  cilove  has  ended  its  courfei 
its  objed:  becomes  quite  a  different  creature  — — 
nothing  left  of  that  genteel  motion,  that  gaiety, 
that  fprightly  converfkdon,  thofe  numberlefs  gra- 
ces, which  formerly,  in  the  lover's  opinion> 
chaimed  all  heaits. 

The  fame  communicdticni  of  paffion  obtains  in 
the  relation  of  principal  ^d  acceflbry :  pride,  of 
which  felf  is  the  objeft,  expands  itfelf  upon  a 
jhoufe,  a  garden,  fervants,  equipage,  and  eveiy 
thing  of  that  nature :  a  lov^r  addreileth  his  mi^ 
ftrefs's  glove  in  the  following  tenns, 

Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine. 

A  temple  is  in  a  proper  fenfe  an  acceflbry  of  the 
deity  to  which  it  is  dedicated :  Diana  is  chafte,. 
and  not  only  her  temple,  but  the  very  ificle 
which  hangs  on  it,  muft  partake  of  that  pro- 
perty : 

The  noble  fiftcr  of  Poplicola, 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chafte  as  th^  ipcl^ 
Xhkt's  curdled  by  the  froft  from  pureft  fooW| 
And  hangs  on  Pian*s  temple. 

Thus 
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Thus  it  is,  that  the  refjpeft  and  efteem,  which 
theigreat,  the  powerful,  the  opulent,  naturally 
command,  are  in  fome  meafure  communicated  to 
their  drefs,  to  their  manners,  and  to  all  their 
connedtions:  and  it  is  this  communication  of 
properties,  which  prevailing  even  over  the  natu- 
ral tafte  <^  beauty,  helps  to  give  currency  to  what 
is  ajled  the  fajbion. 

By  means  of  the  fame  eafinefs  of  communica* 
tion,  every  bad  quality  in  an  enemy  is  fpread  up* 
on  all  his  connections.  The  fentence  pronoun- 
ced againft  Ravaillac  for  the  afi&ifination  of  Hen- 
ry IV.  of  Finance,  ordains,  that  the  houfe  in 
which  he  was  bora  ihould  be  razed  to  the  groimd, 
and  that  no  other  building.  Ihould  ever  be  ereded 
onthatfpot.  A  relation  more  flight  and  tranfi- 
torythan.that  of  enmity,  may  have  the  fame  ef- 
feft:  thus  the  bearer  of  bad  tidings  becomes  an 
objeft  of  averilon : 

TelIow»  begone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  fight ; 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  moft  ugly  man. 

King  John,  a5  3.  fc.  x. 

Yet  the  firft  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  lofiog  office :  and  his  tongue] 
Sounds  ever  after,  as  a  fullen  bell 
Remember'd,  tolling  a  departing  friend. 

Second  part,  Henry  IV.  aSi.  fc^. 

From  the  account  given  above  of  this  delicate 
Qjental  operation,  and  from  the  e^camples  there 

produced^ 


thras  oommumcated  ti>  a'^i^tedobjo^^iaai^te 
duch^'wanm  tiieyiiiindaiMhdttldTen'tt^  isxni^na^ 
tiojii.  :  H'hus  ithe  bpauly  oft  ^.  imiflYefs^  wHic^ iiih 
'fiaixKs  tbe  32xiagitiatk)n^  is  readiije  commusiicttefl 
to.a.gl<>kie)ja5^ovet]aBhtiaiied:;  fbtit  t^'gceateft 
beaut  J?  Si  (glove:  is  iufcepr  iiile  df ,  touches  tbt.  mini 
fo  little,  as  to  be  entirely  ,droppcd  in  fJiffing 
frorn  itrto  theewnei*.  Aad.in  geoerai it-siay  be 
ofaferved,  that  any  <irefs.  ^t]^  aitoan^Fomaii  Is 
l)ecoxnmg ;  ksat  tliatr  cfae  moft  elegant  olia&IAentf 
upon  one  who  is  homely^  iam  fcarce  laigrefied 
tamendlheritppearan€ei1*^.-:«;  . 
.  ^iie  effid^iqns  produicbcl  as  aboye  nay  propertf 
be  teitmed  y^0»^b«ry,  b^xi^g  occafioned  eicfieriajr 
antecitdent  emotkms^or  aMei^edeiA  paeons,  whick 
tti  this  refpeA  may  be  tentied  /^ifi^iy^.  .  And  l# 
complete  this,  prefent  thedry,  I  muft  add,  that 
a  fecondary  emotion  may  readilyrfwell  Atito  k^ 
fion  for  the  accellbry  obje<^l,  provided  the  accef- 
fory  be  a  projfer  objeft  for  clefire/  'THias  'ir  hap=* 
pen§  that  orie  paflioh  is  often  jproduAive  oFano- 
tiierV  examples  ate  without  number ;    the  foie 

•  A  houfc  and  gardens  furrounde-d  with  plcafent  fields,  all  m 
good  order,  bcftow''grcater  luftrc  upon  the  owner  tr.ah  at  firfl  will 
be  imagined.  The, beauties  of  the  former >rc,'  by  ititimacy  of 
conncdlion,  readily  communicated  (o  the  latter :' and  if  it  be  die 
wik  of  i6c  Wntr  himfclf,  we  naturaliy  tfan  fer  to  him  whatever 
of  dcfign,  art,  or  tafte,  appears  in  the  performance.  Shaild  not 
i!ils  be  a  fti^g.moiive  with  pgapricmrg  m  ?  cmfadlifc.  mid'  itpjj^ove 
tb^fieldsl  ..,-.,.. 

t  difficulty 


c^ 
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difficuky  Is  a  proper  choice.  I  begitf  Nt^ith  felf-*' 
love,  smd  the  power  it  hath  to  generate  love  td 
children.    'EArtrytn^n;  befide  making  part  of  g 

« 

greater  fyftem,  like  a  comet,  a  planet,  or  fatel- 
lite  duly,  hath  a  lefe  lyftem  of  hl»  own,  in  the 
centre  of  which  he  reprefents  the  fun  darting  his 
fire  and  heat  all  ^ound ;  efpecially  upon  his  near^- 
cft  conne(flions :  the  tJonneftion  between  a  mart 
and  his  children,  fundamentally  that  of  caufe  and 
cffeft,  becomes,  by  the  addition  of  other  circum- 
ftafi€es,  •  the  completeft  that  can  be  amohg  indivi- 
duals;  and  therefore  felf-love,  thenioft  vigo^ 
rous  of  all  paflionj,    is  readily  expanded  upon 
children.    The  fecondary  eniotion  they  produce 
l^r^jueaiis  of  thdr  conuedHon,  is  fufficiently  ftrong 
to  ido^  deik'e  even  from  the  beginning ;  and  the 
fiew  paffion  fwells*  by  degrees,  till  it  rival  in 
foifte  medfure  felf-love,  thepriniary  paffion.    To 
demonftrate  the  truth  of  this  theory, ,  I  urge  the 
following  argument.     Remorfe  for  betraying  a 
friend,  or  murdering  an  enemy  in  cold  blood, 
malffisaman^veahate  himfelf:.  i|x  this  ftate,  it 
is  a  matter  of  experie^ice,  tha^  he  is  fearer  cot^* 
fcious  of  any  ^So&ioxk  ta  his  children,  hut  rathef 
of  difgiift  an  illrwilL    What  Caufe  cart  be  affign^f 
edforthis^change,  other  than  the  hatred  whicfi 
beginning  at  himfelf,  is  expanded  upon  his  chil- 
dren ?     And  if  fo,  may  we  not  with  equal  rea-s 
fon  derive  from  felf-love,    fome  part  at  leaft  of 
the  affedion  a  man  generally  has  to  them  ? 
Hie  affedion  a  man  bears  to  his  blood-relations, 

depends 
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depends  partly  on  the  fame  principle :  felf-love  is 
alfo  expanded  upon  them ;  and  the  communicated 
paiHon,  is  more  or  lefs  vigorous  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  connexion*  Nor  doth  felf-lore 
reft  here :  it  is,  by  the  for^ce  of  conneftion^  com* 
municated  even  to  things  inanimate :  and  hence 
the  afTedion  a  man  bears  to  his  property,  and  to 
every  thing  he  calls.his  own. 

Friendihip,  lefs  vigorous  than  felf-love,  is,  for 
that  reafon,  lefs  apt  to  communicate  itfelf  to  my 

friend's  children  or  other  relations.  Inftaaces 
however  are  not  wanting,  of  fuch  communicated 
pafIio;i  ariiing  from  friendfliip  when  it  is.ftrong. 
Friendfhip  may  go  higher. in  the  matrimonid 
ftate  than  in  any  other  condition :  and  Otway,  in 
Venice  preferv'dj  ihows  a  fine  tafte  in  taking  ad* 
vantage  of  that  circumftance :  in  the  fc^ne  where 
Belvidera  fues  to  her  father  for  pardon,  fhe  is 
reprefented  as  pleading  her  mother's  merit,  and 
the  refemblance  flie  bore  to  her  mother : 

PriulL  My  daughter ! 

Behidera.  Yes,  your  daughter,  by  a  mother 
Virtuous  andnobIe»  fsuthful  to  your  honour. 
Obedient  to  your  will,  kind  to  your  wifhcs, 
*Dear  to  your  anus.    By  all  the  joys  fhe  gave  yon 
When  in  her  blooming  years  fhe  was  your  trcalure^ 
Look  kindly  on  me ;  in  my  &ce  behold 
The  lineaments  of  hers  y'  have  kifs'd  fo  often, 
Flcadmg  the  caufe  of  your  poor  caft-off  child. 


And 


•  And  again,    [' 

Belvidera.  Lay  me,  Ihegymi^SkfTaf^ 
By  the  dear  afhes  pf  mj  cendei^  tn^iber  s 
She  would  have  pitied  xQic»  had  £ite  yet  ipar*d  ber» .: 

This  explains  why  any  mcritoHbus  aiflion  or  any 

illuftrious  qualification  in  my  ion  or  my  friencJ, 

is  apt  to  make  me  overvalue  myfelf :  if  I  value 

my  friend's  wife  or  fon  upon  account  of  their 

connedtion  with  him,  it  is  ttill  more  natural  that 

I  fhpuld  value  myfelf  upon  account  of  my  con- 

Hedlion  with  him. 

Friendihip,  or  a|iy  other  focial  afFedliony  may 

produce  oppofite  effcfts.     Pity,   by  interefting 

us  flrongly  for  the  perfon  in  diftrefs,  muft  of 

confequence  inflame  our  refentmedc  againft  the 

author  of  the  diftrefs  r  for,  in  general^  the  af- 

feftion  we  have  for  any  man,  generates  in  us 

good-will  to  his  friends,  and  ill-will  to  his  ener 

mies,    Shakefpear  fliows  great  art  in  the  funeral 

oration  profiounced  by  Antqny  over  the  body  pf 

Cxfar.    He.  firft  endeayourft  Co  excite  grief  in  ^ 

hearers,  by  dwelling  upoii  the  deplorable,  lodfs  of 

fo  great  a  man :    this-  paffion,  interefting  them 

ftrongly  in  Caefar'S  fate,  couia  not  jfailtoyFoi- 

duce  a  lively  fenfe  of  the  treachery  and  cruelty  of 

the  confpirators ;  an  infallible  method  to  inflame 

the  refcntment  of  the  people  beyond  all  bo^tads  i 

•  ■  - 
Vol*  I.  E  AnUny. 
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Antony.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  ihade  them  oow. 
Tou  all  do  know  this  mantle ;  I  remember 
The  firft  time  ever  CaiTar  -put  it  on, 
Twas  on  a  rummer's  evening  in  his  rent,  - 
That  day  he  ovcrcamic  t^c  Ncrvii — ■    '''«■ 
Look !   in  this  place  ran  Cafiius'  dagger  through ; 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Cafca  made.  ' 

Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  ftabb'4 ; 
And  as  he  plucked  his  curfed  fteel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Cxfar  fbllow'd  it  i 
As  rufhing.  out  of  doors,  .to  be  refolv'd, 
If  Brutus  fo  unkindly  knock'dy   or  no  : 
For  Brutusy  as  you  know,  was  Cxfar's  angel. 
Judge,  oh  you  gods !  lioW  dearly  Cx{ar  lov'd  him  5 
This,   this,  was  the  unkindeft  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Caefiir  Taw  him  ftab. 
Ingratitude,   more  ftrong  than  traitor's  arms. 
Quite  vanquifh'd  hipi ;'  t|ien  burft  his  mighty  heart; 
And,  id  his  mande  muffling  up  hi&  face, 
.Which  all  the  while  ran  blood*  great  Csefar  fell, 
Even  at  the  bafc  of  Ppmpey's  ftatue, 
O  what  a  fell  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down, 
Whilft  bloody  treafbn  ftourifh'd  over  us. 
O,   now  you  weep ';  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The^dint  of  pity ;  thrfe  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  fouls  !  wh^t,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Cxfar'svefturc  wounded?   look  you  here! 
Here  is  himielf,  marr'd,  ^  you  fee,  by  traitors. 

.  Julius  Cafar,   a6i  3./:.  6. 

HadAotony  endeavoured  to  excite  his  audience  to 
vengeance,  without  paving  the  way  by  raifing 
'•'  ''■  '^  •  -  their 


I 
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their  grief,  Ms  fpeech  perliapps  might  have  failed 
offuccefs.        .'  ,        '"  ' 

Hatred,  and  other  difTocial  paflioAs,  produce 
cffcfts  diredUy  oppofite  to  thofe  above  mention- 
ed. If  I  hate  a  man,  his  children,  his  relations^ 
nay  his  property,  become  to  me  objedls  of  aver- 
fion :  his  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  I  am  dif<- 
pbfed  to  efteem. 

The  more  flight  and  tranfitory  relations  are  not 
favourable  to  the  communication  of  paflion*  An- 
ger, when  fudden  and  violent,  is  one  exception  ; 
for  tf  the  perfon  who  did  the  injury  be  removed 
out  of  reach,  this  pailion  wall  vent  itfelf  upon  a- 
ny  related  obje<ft,  however  flight  the  rel  »rioh  be» 
Another  exception  makes  a  greater  figure :  9 
group  of  beings  or  things,  becomes  often  the  ob- 
jeftofa  communicated  paffion,  even  where  the 
relation  of  the  individuals  to  the  percipient  is 
but  faint.  Thus  though  I  put  no  value  upon  a 
fingle  man  for  living  in  the  fame  town  ^vith  my-r 
felf;  my  townfn^en,  however,  confidered  in  a 
body,  are  preferred  before  others.  This  is  ftill 
more  remarkable  with  refpeft  to  my  countrymen 
in  general :  the  grandeur  of  the  complex  object 
fwells  the' paffion  of  felf4ove  by  the  relation  I 
have  to  my  'native  country ;  and  every  paffion, 
when  it  fwells  beyond  its  ordinary  bounds,  haih 
a  peculiar  tendency  to  expand  itfelf  along  related 
objefts.  In  fa(5t,  inftances  are;  not  rare,  of  per- 
fons,  who,  upon  all  occafions,  are  willing  to  fa- 
crifice  th^ir  lives*  and  fortunes  for  their  country. 

E.2  Such 
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Such  influence  upon  the  mitid  of  maft  hsftb^  com^ 
plex  objeft,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  a  ge- 
neral term  **  ' 

The  fenfe  o(  order  hath  an  inflnracd  in  the  cosxh 
xnunicatibn  of  pafllon.  It  is  a  common  obferysh 
tion,  that  a  man's  afisdtion  to.  his  ppreQts  is;k& 
vigorous  than  to  his  children :  the  order  of  na^ 
ture  in  defcending  to  children,,  aids  the  traii& 
tion  of  the  affeciion :  the  afcent  to  a  parent,  con- 
traiy  to  this  order,  makes  the  tranfition  more 
difficult.  Gratitude  to  a  benefaAor  is  readily  ex- 
tended to  his  children ;  but  not  fo  readily  to  his 
parents.  The  difference  however-  between  the 
natural  and  inverted  order,  is  not  fo  coniider- 
able,  but  that  it  may  be  balanced  by  other  cir- 
cumilances.  Pliny  -{*  gives  an  account  of  a  wo- 
man of  rank  condemned  to  die  for  a  crime ;  and, 
to  avoid  public  fhame,  detained  in  prifon  to  die 
of  hunger :  her  life  being  prolonged  beyond  ex- 
peftation,  it  was  difcovered,  that  Ihe  was  nou- 
rilhed  by  fucking  milk  from  the  breads  of  her 
daughter.  This  inClance  of  filial  jnety,  which 
aided  the  tranOtion,  and  made  afcent  not  leis  ea- 
fy  than  deicent  is  comt^only,  procured  a  pardon 
to  the  mother,  and  a  pi^niion  to  both*  Tl>e  ftor 
ry  of  Androcles.and  the  lion  t  may  be  accounted 
for  in  tl>e  fame  manner:  the  admUation,  of 
which  the  lion  was  the  objedt,  for  his  kindnefs 

*  See  Ei&ys  on  morality  and  nataral  religion,  part  i.eiT.  !• 
eh.  5. 

'  f  Lib.  7*  cap.  ^6.  f  AalusGelfias,  lib.  5.  cap.  14* 
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and  graticude  tQ  An^^fffih  produced  good^will 
to  A^jxkfs,  ^i^d'z  pardcm  of  hh  crime. 

And  this  leads  to  other  obfervations  upon  com* 
n|ui)katedj)aflipiis.  I  love  my  daughter  lefs  af^ 
ter  fliQ  is  married,  atid  my  mother  lefs .  after  a  kr 
tond  marriage;  the  maniagecrfmyfonor  of  my 
fadier  dimimihes  .not  my  affedlkui  £9  remarkably^ 
The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refpedt  to  friend- 
ihip,  gratitude,  and  other  paffions :  the  love.  I 
bear  my  friend^  is  but  faintly  extended  to  his  mar- 
ried daughter :  the  refentment  I  have  againU  it 
man,  is  readily  extended  againft  children  who 
make  part  of  his  family.;  not  fo  readily  againfl: 
children  who  are  forisfamiliated,  efpecialjy  b^ 
marriage*  This  difference  is  alfo  more  remark- 
able in  daughters,  than  in  fons.  Thefe  are  cu- 
rious fafts ;  and  in  order  to  difcover  the  caufe,  we 
muft  examme  nainutely,  that  operation  of  the 
mind  by  which  a  paflion  is  extended  to  a  related 
object.  In  confidering  two  things  as  related,  the 
mind  is  not  ftaticsiary,  but  pafTeth  and  repaileth 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  viewing  the  relation 
from  each  of  them  perhaps  oftener  than  once ; 
which  holds  more  efpecially  in  coniidering  a  rela- 
tion between  things  of  une<}ual  rank,  as  between 
the  caufe  and  the  eifed,  or  between  a  principal 
•and  an  acceflbry ;  in  contemplating,  for  exam-* 
]^e,  the  relation  between  a  building  and  its  or- 
naments, the  mind  is  not  fatisfied  with  a  fingle 
traniition  from  the  former  to  the  latter ;  it  muft 
alfo  view  the  relation,  beginning  at  the  latter^ 

E3     ^  and 
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and  paffing  from  it  to  the  totixiW.  This  yifesi- 
tion  of  the  mind  m  paffing  and'repaffing  befWeM 
things  related,  explains  the  fadft  above  mention- 
ed ;  the  mind  paflith  eimly  frott  the  fe'ther  to 
the  daughter ;  but  where  the  daughter  is  mar- 
ried, this  new  relSHon  attnaife  thfe  mindj'^nd 
obftrudts,  in  forrie  meafure^  the 'return  from  the 
daughter  to  the  father ;  and  any  ciricumftance  that 
tobfthidts  the  mind  in  paffing  arid  repaffing  between 
its  obje^a^s,  occafions  a  like  obftruftion  in  the 
communication  of^paffion.  The  tharriage  of  a 
'jhale  bbftructs  leifs  "the  eafinefs  of  tranfition ;  be, 
caufe  a  male  is  lefs  funk  by  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage than  a  female. 

The  foregoiilg  ihffences,  are  ofpaffion  commu^ 
nicatedfrom  one  ol^eft  to  another.  But  one 
paffion  may  be  generated  by  another,  without 
change  of  objefti  It  may  in  general  be  obfervecf, 
that  a  paffion  paves  the  way  to-  otliers  (imilar  in 
their  tone,*  whether  directed  to  the  fame  or  to  a 
different  objeft ;  for  the  mind  heated  by  any  paf- 
*iion,  is,  in  that  ftate;  more -fafceptible  of  a  new 
impreffion  in  a  (inWlar  tone,  than-  when  cool  and 
quiefcent.  It  is  a  common  obfervation.,  that  pi- 
ty generally  produceth  friendfhip  for  a  p^fon  in 
-diilrefs.  One  reafon  is,  that  pity  interefts  us  in 
its  objeft,  and  recommends  all  its  Virtuous  qua- 
lities :  and  accordingly  female  beauty  Ihows  beft 
in  diftrefs ;  being  more  apt  to  infpire  love,  than 
upon  ordinary  occafions.  But  the  cTiief  reafon 
is,  th^t  pity,  warming  ajid  melting  the  fpedla- 

tor, 
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tor,  prep^es  him  for  tfee^  reception  of  other  ten*^ 
der  afiedtions ;  and  pity  is  readily  improved  ihto 
love  or  (ritndMpy  by  a  certain  tendernefs  aticf 
concern  for  the  bbjed,  which  is  the  tone  of  Both 
paiEons.  The  [aptitude  of -pity  ±o  produce  lovid 
is  beautifully;.  \Hu^iajed  by  Snakdgear  : ,  .   :\  \ 

0/^&.     Her {E^^h^^Iov'dme,  i)ftij|vi^e<im^$_  jl  i:    -^ 
Still  qucftion'd  mc  ^%'S^rypi  mM^». ./..:.: 
Sroiq^ycar  to  yea£;   the  battles,   iieges,  fortunes. 
That  I  have  paft. 

\t^\i  through,.,  e'en  from-my  boyiA ,4^ys* 
To  th'  very  moment  that  he  bade  jne  tell  it ; 
Wherein  I  ipoke  of  moft  difaft'rous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  'fcapes  in  th*  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  bj^  the  infelen^{be»;-'     •  > 
And  fold  to  flaveiy ;   of  my  redemption  thence, 
Aad  with  it  ^11  my  travePs  hiftory, 

— CIZ^ •*  '''-  Alt  thefe  to  hear  '  * "  *        ^ 

Would  Defdemona  (erioufly  incline ; 

ButftHl  the  houfe-affairs  would  draw  her  thence. 

Which  ever  as^e  could  with  hafte  difpatch,    *  J^ 

She'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ^ar  .  '      .  -. 

Devour  up  mydifcourle:   which  I  Qb(erviog, 

Took  once  a  pUaqt  hour,  and  found  good  means 

Tq  draw  frppa  her  a  prayer  of  earned  hear;. 

That  I  would  all  my  pil^image  dilate. 

Whereof  by  parcels  flie  had  fomething  heard, 

But  not  diftinftively.     I  did  confent. 

And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 

When  I  did  fpeak  of  fome  diftrefsful  ftrokc 

That  my  youth  iufib''d.    My  ftory  being  dbne, 

$h^'gave  me  for  my  pains  a< world  of  fighs : 

£  4  She 


'J? was  jpitifuly  'twa^  woodroi^  pid£al  -^-^         .         .     •;    . 
She  \^i{b'd  fhc  hadnotJieard  it ; — yet  Ac.  wifb'd, .    .      ' 
Xh^l^rHeav'alui^.njadc  herfuch  a  man: — flicthawk'dmc, 
^ndbade  me,   if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
rflioufd  but  teach  ;him'  how  to  tell  my  ftofy^ 
And  that  w6iAd  woolicr.    Oft  this  Writl  ffike  C 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  paft. 
And  I  loV'd h€F|  that  (he  dkipRy'tl^hi-'f 
This  only  is  the  witcHwaftl  bftveW^;  - 


er. 


In  this  inftanec  it^will  b6  6bfarVed  thdt adinfr^ 
tion  concurred  with  pity  to  jproduce  love. '.  *"  '  " 
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Caufes  of  th^  pqjjioris  of  fear  and  avger.  _ 


F Ear  tod  anger,  to  anfwcr  the  purpoies  of  nt* 
ture,  are  happily  fo  coMrived  as  to  ope* 
rate  either  ihftindtively  or  deliberately.  So  far 
as  they*  prompt  aftions  as  means  t6  a  certain  end, 
they  fall  in  with  the  general  fyfterri,  and  require 
no  particular  exjilanation :  if  any  objed  have  a 
threatening  appearance,  reaibn  fuggefts  means  to 
avoid  the  danger :  if  a  man  be  injured,  the  firft 
thing  he  thinks  of,  is  what  revenge  he  fhall  take, 
and  wh«  aaeam  be  ihall  employ.  Thefe  parti- 
culars 


t 
f 
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cubtmaee'not  ie&  obirkrastfaafi  mtmt.  .  Bat  a* 
the paiEon^fof  &ar ^and amger  in.  their  inftiiu^iyo 
ftaie,  arciefs  famiUar  to  us,  it  sxiAj.\»  zccept^ 
^Is  tadie.iseader.  to  hare  them  accurately  deli<4 
Heated..  ifemoyaifopQilibly reliih theopportu^ 
mty'  ofrtias  fpecimen,  to  have  the  nature  of  iiH 
ftinAivs-paffions  nmte  fully  explained  than  there 
vm  ftirmerly  occafiojii  to  do.    I  begin :  with  iear ^ 
Self-pref^^ation  i$  torus  a  maixerjof  too  great 
importanci^  to  be  vldfr  entirely  under  the  guardiani^ 
ihip of^ielf4ove,  which  qannotbetimtln exercift 
otbentife  tlmn  by  tiie /mtervention  .of  reafon  and 
rcBe&ion.  Nature  bsAh.^ed  heaii.with  her  ufual 
precaution  and  ibrafi^t.    Fear  and  anger  art 
pogiocistonunoatoalLmen;  and  by  opei-ating 
i&ftindiVel^)  they  .frequently  afford  fecurity  when 
the  flower  operations^  of  deliberatiVid  reason  would 
be  too  .late :    wc  talce :  hourifhinent .  coxiunonly^ 
not  by  the  direction  of  reafon,  but  by  the  im- 
pulfe  of  hunger  and  tliirft.;  and  in  the  lame  man^ 
>i\er)  we  avoid  danger  isy  the  ^nipulfe  of  fear^ 
which  often,  before  there  is  time  for  reflection, 
jdaceth  us  in  lafety.    This  natter  then  is  order* 
ed  with  coftfununate  wiiclom  5  for  it  is  not  with- 
in thie  reach  of  fancy,  to  conceive  any  thing  bet«* 
ter  fitted  to  anfwei-  its  purpofe  tlmn  this  inltinc* 
tive  paffidn  of  fear,  which,  upon  the  firft  fur- 
mife  of  danger,  operates  inftantaneoufly  without 
reflexion  •     So  little  doth  the  paffion,  in  fuch  in- 
ftances,  depend  on  reafon,  that  even  in  contra^ 
didion  to  reiafon,  it  often  operates  when  we  are 

confcious 
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confcious  .there: is  no  hazards  a  man  )wfao:;]ir:d0t 
upon  his  guard,:  cannot 'sir^ihriilkiQg at  a  blow, 
though  he  ki\Gws  it  to  be  aimad  in  fport ;  aorcio- 
fihg  liis  eyesjat  the  approacht  af^i^atmayiairtthem, 
t^hough  confcioiis  that  he  is'..ln;no  danger ..l/.^And 
it;alfo  operates  by  impeUingi,w  io:z&  eista^liyhere 
we  are  Gon&ious  that  our.i]»tiei:pditioji.Gaj3r7!berQf 
no  ferviccr:,  if  ,a  pafragB-b€>at'l>y.  a  briflsigi^te  Ji^ 
much  to  lonc  fide,  I  cannot  avoid  applyifl^^ihe 
fkvhole^:£arcxijy(.my  flioiilderstb  fet  it-^upri^tj 
aiid  if  my  hixrfj^  'JbmdiiB:^.  my.  hands .  zskA  kbtes  ane 
inftantly  at  work  to  prevent  him  fl-om.'failing. 
Influenced' by  the  fame  mftindli^epaflioniif  fear, 
infants  are  much  affe(^eid ;  ixd&  a  (lem.liQok,  a 
nienacing  tone,  or:otheri..e?qsreffion  of .  angtw* 
chough,  being  incapable. of /jnsfiaS^onv  ^diey  can- 
hot  have  any.  diflind  ndtion'  of  the  import  of  thefe 
%ns .  This  is  ail  that  is:  neceflary  to  be  faid;here 
upon  the  natural  comiedllon  .between  &ar  and  the 
-external  figns*  of  anger,  which  conneSion^  will  be 
handled  more:.particulairly.in  the  chapter  of  th^ 

external  figns  of  emotions,  and  paflions* ; 

Fear  provides  for  felfrprefervatioti  by  flying 
from  liarm  ;  anger,  byi  repelling  it.  .  Nothing 
.indeed  can  be  better  contrived  to  repel  or.  pre- 
vent injuty,'  than  anger  or  refentment;  defti- 
tute  of  this  pgillon,  men,-  lijce  defencelefe  lambs, 
.wpuld  lie  conftantly  open  to  mifchief  *.  Deli- 
berate 

•  Brafidas  being  farpriicd  by  the  bite  of  a  moufc  he  had 
catchcd,  let  it  (Kp  oa^  of  bis  fingers^  ^*  ^o  crcataiip  ((ayshe^is 
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berate  isomer  caaied  by  a  voluntaiy  injury,  is  too 
well:kho\vm  to  require  any  explanation :  if  my 
defire  be  in  general  to  refent  an  ai&oot,  I. muft  uie 
means,  and  thefe  means  muft  be  difibcKirjgncd.by  re^^ 
iledion:  deliberation  is  here  requifitie;  .and  in 
this,  which  is  the  ordinary '  caie,  theipa^oo  (eW 
doih  exce<eds(  Juft  bounds.  But  where  aitg^  fud-* 
denly  inflames  one  to  ^return  &  blow^  even  widw 
out  thinking  of  doingrmifchief,  th&  paffioti  is  in- 
ftini^ve ;  and  it  is  chie%  in^  fudi  cafes  thar  it  iar 
Tdfliand  ungovernable^^  becaiife  it:  operates  Mindi^^ 
without  fording  time  for idefiberation.  or  forafigfac; 
Inftindive  anger  is  frequently  raifed  by  bodily 
pain,  which,*  when  fiidclen^^nd  exccffivc,  as  by  a 
ftroke  on  a  tender  part,  ruffling  the  tetnper,  and 
unhinging  the  mind,  is  in  its  tone  iSmilar  to  anger. 
Bodily  pain  by  thii  means  difpofes  to  anger, 
which  is  as  fuddenly  raifed,  provided  an  objedl 
be  found  to  vent  it  upon.  Anger  commonly  is 
not  provoked  otherwife  than  by  a  voluntary  in- 
jury :  but  when  a  man  is  thus  beforehand  difpofed 
to  anger,  he  is  not  nice  nor  fcrupulous  about  an 
objeft;  the  perfon  who  gave  the  flroke,  how- 
ever accidentally,  is  by  an  inflamable  temper 
held  a  proper  objeA,  merely  by  having  occafionr' 
ed  the  pain.  It  is  Hill  more  remarkable,  that  a 
ftock  or  a  ftone  by  which  I  am  hurt,  becomes 

^'  fo  Cflotemptiblcy  bat  what  may  proyi(]e  for  its  own  hft^^  if  it 
^'  b^ye  courage  to  defend  itfdf." 

Plutarch.  Jpoihegmata. 

an 


axr6bje(3:for  ihy  rcffeabne&tTi  timvicimdy  incii 
ted  to  crafli  ic  to  atoms;  ^.Tfae  .paffion  inde^in 
this  caifeoaifbe  but  afiaglefialh.;  for  being  ien-^ 
tirely  iiTatioiuil^  it  muft  nmih  with  the  firit  re^ 
fl6diaii. :  Nor  is  this  irrational  effcA  Confined  t<i 
bbdilyj  pain:  inizf^ard  diibrefe,  when  feUceffive, 
may  he  the  occafion  of  efF6ft&  e^UtjUy  irrational :. 
when  arfriend  is  id  danger,  ani  the .  ^yent  tmcer-« 
tain^  the  perturba^don  of  tniiid  oocafi^fi^.  there^ 
by^  wifl^  in  s  fiery,  ccmpfer;,  prddUCe  ei99^entaiy 
iits  ofiar^r  againft  this  v^  fdeni^  hi^W^vej:.  iot 
nocent!:  thus  Sbakefpear,  in  the  Ten^Jif 

,.  Al^z^.,   ■".      ■     ■   .  ;    Sit  d6K^  and  reft,,'  ; 
Ev'n  here  I  will  put  oS*  my  hope»  and  keep  i^. 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer ;  he  is  drown'd  . 
Wlioin  thus  we  ftray  to  find,  and  the  fea  mocks 
Our  fruftrate  fcarch  on  land.    Well;  let  him  gb. 

-The  final  words,  /^ell^  lethkngOy  are  an  cxf- 
•prellion  of  impatience  and  anger  at  Ferdioand, 
.whole  abfence  greatly  diftrefled  his  father^  dreadf 
-ing  that  he  was  loft  in  the  llorm.  This  nice  oper 
ration  of  the  human  mind^  is  by  Shakefpear  exhir 
-bsted  upon  another  dccaiion,  and  finely  painted. 
In  the  tragedy  of  Othelloy  lago,  by  dark  Wnt$ 
and  fufpicious  circumftaikces,  1^  ro\)fe4  Otbd^ 
lo's  jealoufy;  which,  however,  appeared  too 
-iiightly  founded  to  be .  vented  upon  IMdemona, 
its  proper  objed.  The  perturbation  and  difti^fs 
of  mind  thereby  occafioned,  produced  a  momen-* 

taiy 


tBry  T^frntrnGsit  dgainftldgOy  confined  a^  Dt:ca«t 
fionij^g  die  jealqufir^  ithdugh  itxftQce^t : 

»       J  •     •  •  -  * 

'  Oih^lh,   ViUaiD,  be  fure  thov  prove  mj  love  a:  vbiore; 
Be  fure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof. 
Or  by  the  wrath  of  man's  eternal  foul 
"iliou  hadft  been  better  have  been  bpra  a  dog, 
llian  anfwer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

logo.  Is't  come  to  this  ?  .... 

OfbeHo.  Make  me  fee't ;  6r,  at  the  leaft,  fo  ^rovc  ft, 
Thtit  die  probaijoii  bear  no  hinge  or  loop  ' 

To;  hang  a  dpubt  on :  jot  wo  upon  thyiiUk  I . 

Jago.  My  Noble  Lord 

Otbelio.  If  thou  doft  flander  her;  and  torture,  xne;^      j 
Me?ef  pray  more ;  diandon  all  remorfe ; 
On  horrors  head  horrors  accumulate ;    ' 
Do  dfeds  t0  inake  bcav'A  weep,  ill  earth  amaa'd  t-  "     '^ 
For  Doihing  canft  thou  to  damnation  ^dd 

Greater  than  that. 

Othello,  adl  3.  fc,  8* 

This  blind  and  abfurd  effeft  of  ungeh^  is  ttiore 
gwly  SUuitrated  by  Addiion^  m  a  ftory,  the  dra^ 
matis  p^rjm^  of  which  are,  a  cardinal,  and  a  fpy 
retained  in  pay  for  intelligence.  The  cardinal  is 
reprefented  as  minuting  down  every  thitig  that  is 
told  him.  The  fpy  beghis  with  a  low  voice, 
**  Such  an  on6  the  advocate  whifpcred  to  one  of 
"his  friends  within  my  hearing,  that  your  Emi^ 
"  nence  was  a  very  great  poltroon  j*'  *  and  after 
ijaving  given  his  patron  time  to  take^  it  down, 
adds,  "  That  another  called  him  a  mercenary 
"  rafcal  in  a  public  converfation/"^     TJie  cardinal 

replies, 
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replies,  ^*^Vcry  well/'  and  bids  him  go  on.  Tte 
fpy  proceeds^,  and  loads- him  with  reports  of  the 
lame  nature,  till  the  cardinal  rifes  in  great  wrath, 
calls  him  an  impudent  fcoundrel,  and' kicks  htm 
out  of  the  room  *• 

We  meet  with  inftances  every  day  of  refent- 
ment  raifed  by  lofs  at  play,  and  wreaked  on  the 
cards  or  dice.  But  anger,  a  furious  paifion,  is 
fatisiied  with  a  connection  ftill  flighter  than  that 
of  caufe  and  effeft  ;  of  which  Coiigreve,  in  the 
Mourning  BridCy  gives  one  beautiful  example : 

Confalez.  \i^vt  comforts  • 

Ahneria.  Curs'd  be  diat  toxq;ub  that  bids  me  be  of  com- 
fort, 
Curs'd  my  own  tongue  diat  could  not  move  his-pityi 
Curs'd  thefe  weak  hands  that  could  not  hold  him  herci 
For  he  is  gone  to  doom  Alphonfo's  death. 

A6i  4.  fc.  8. 

I  have  chofen  to  exhibit  anger  in  its  more  rare 
appearances,  for  rn  thefe  we  can  beft  trace  its  nar 
ture  and  extent.  In  the  examples  above  given, 
It  appears  to  be  an  abfurd  paffion,  and  altogether 
irrational.  But  we  ought  to  confider,  that  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  nature  to  fubjedt  this  paiGon, 
in  every  inftance,  to  reafon  and  reflet3:i6n:  it 
was  given  us :  to  prevent  or  to  repel  iijjuries ; 
and,  like  fear,  it  often  operates  blindly  ai^din- 
ftindively,    without  the    kaft    viewto  confe- 

•  Spcdaior,  N'  439. 

quences: 
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quences :  •  dt^  very  firflrapprehenfiob  ofharm,  fets  it 
in  lAotion.  to  repd  injury  by  puniftflnaent .  Were 
it  more  cool  and  deliberate  ^  it  •  would  lofe  its 
threatening  . appeaxtinter,  and.  be.  inAifficieat  to 
guard  us  againft  violen<^e  and  mifchid".  When 
fuch  is  and  ought  to  be  the  nature  of  the  paflion, 
it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  it  exerted  irregularly- 
and  caprixioufly^  as  it  fometimes.  is  where  the 
mirchief  is  fudden  and  unforefeen.. .  AH. the  harm 
that  can  be  done  by  the  paiiion.  in.  this^  ftate,  is 
iiiftantaneous  ^  for  the  ihorteft  delay  fets  all  to 
rights ;  and  circumftances  are  feldom  fo  unlucky 
as  to  ^put  it  in  the  power  *  of  a  paffionate  man  to 
do  much  harm  in  an  inftant. 
'  Social  paffions,  like  the  felfilh,  fometimes  drop 
their  cha:utfter,  and  become  inftindlive.  It  is  not 
unufual  to  find  anger  and  fear  refpedting  others 
fo  exceifive,  as  to.  operate  blindly  and  impe- 
tuoufly,  precifely  as  where  they  are  felfiili. 


SEC    T.        VI. 

Emotions  caufed  by  JiClion. 

THEE  attentive  reader  will  obferve,  that  hi- 
th«*l;o  no  fiftions  of  the  imagiiiation  have 
been ,  ailigiied  as  caufes-of  paflions  or  emo- 
tions :  whether  it  be  a  bt?ing,  action,  or  quality, 
that  mpveth  us,  it  is ;  fiippofed  to  be  really  ex- 

illing. 
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HHng.  T^»s^fer¥atkm-fttefrsthiit«ttr  (vk^ 
is  not  yet  CQiit]ileted ;  bf^caiife  paffioos,  a9.«jyiite 
\rbrld  kno^v^  are  moTcd  bj  ,&ftiQn  te^wett/jBrby 
truth.  In  jodpng  befo|iefaami  of  ;mani  fo:rc-» 
markably  addided  to  truth  and  reality,  one  ikauld 
little  di'eahi  that  fidton  can  have  any  c&d.upQn 
him :  bnt  man's  intelledhial  faculties  are  not  (v&^ 
ciently  perfed  to  dive  far  even  into  his  own  natiire. 
I  fhall  take  occafion  afterward  to  fho^y^  that  tbo 
power  o£'£&i6n  to  generate  pailion  b  anacbiii'* 
rable  contrivance  fubfervi^ent  to  e^cceilent  pur* 
pofes :  in  the  mean  time,  we  muft  try. to  uofoM 
the  means  that  give  fidtion  fuch  influence  on  the 
mind. 

That  the  objeds  of  our  extefnal  fenfes  really 
cxift  in  the  way  and  manner  we  peroeive^  is  a 
branch  of  intuitive  knowledge :  when  I  fee  a 
man  walking,  a  tree  growing,  or  cattle  grafing,  I 
cannot  doubt  but  (hat  the&  objeds  are  really  what 
they  appear  to  be :  if  I  be  a  fpedator  of  any  tranf- 
^dion  or  event,  I  have  a  convidion  of  the  real 
exiftence  of  the.perfons  engaged,  of  their  words, 
.  and  of  their  adions/  Nature  determines  us  to 
rely  on  the  veracity  of  our  fenfes ;  and  indeed,' if 
our  fenfes  did  not  convince  us  of  the  reality  of 
their  objeds,  they  could  not  in  any  degree  an- 

'  ■  '      '  '  •  -  • 

fwer  their  end. 

By  the  power  of  memory,  a  thing  formerly 
feen  inay  be  recalled  to  the  mifld  with  different 
degrees  of  accuracy.  We  commonly  are  fatisfied 
with  aflight  recolledion  of  the  chief  circumftences; 

and, 
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«d,  ijSiAtf^li  recolieftion,  the  thing  is  notfiga* 
red  9S  in  my  yieiyv,  nor  any  image  formed:  I 
net^iin  the  confciouftiefs  of  vej  pr^fcnt  fituation, 
»d  barely  resmember  that  formerly  I  faw  tljiaf 
thing.    But  with ;rcfp6(9:  to  an  interefting  pl>- 
jed   or   event    that   ma4e  a    ftrong    impref- 
&m^  the  mindi  fometlmes,  not  fatisf^d  with  % 
xiiitfifory  review^  chufes  to.  r,^volve  every  circum- 
iiance :  giving  way  to  this  incUn^tion,  I  perceivi^ 
levcry  particular  paffing  in  my  prefeflce,  in  tUe 
faofne  manner  as  when  I  was  in  reality  a  fpeSatof . 
For  example,  I  faw  yefterday  ^  beautiful  woman 
in  tears  for  the  ibfs  of  an  only  .child,  and  was 
greatly  moved  with  her  difbcefsl:    not  iktisfied 
\vith.a  flight  recoUeclion  or  birre  remembrance,  I 
iafifton  the  melancholy  fcenei^   conceiving  my-^ 
-felf  to  be  in  the  plape  where  I  was  an  eye-witnefi, 
tvery  circnmfta&ce  appears  to  me  as  at  fir  ft :  I 
think  I  fee  the  woman  in  tears,  and  hear  h(ir 
moans.'    Hence  it;may  be  juftly  faid,  that  in  a 
conaplete  idea  of  memory  ther^  is  no  paft  nor 
future :'  a  thing  recalle4.  to  the  mind  with  (lie  ac- 
curacy I  have  Jbeen  defcribing,  is  perceived  as  ip. 
i)ur  view,  and  confequently  as  exifting  at  prefejnt. 
Paft  time  makes  a  part  of  an  incomplete  idea  on- 
ly: I  remember  or  refl^d,  that  fome  years  ago 
I  was  at  Ojrford,  and  (aw  the  firft  ftpne  laid  of 
the  RatcliiF  library ;  and  I  rerayejinber  tl^t  at  a  ftill 
greater  diftaiice  ef  time,  I  lieard  a  debate  in  tlie 
houie  of  Commons  about  a  ftanding  army. 
LamcntaWe  is  the  imperfedion  of  language, 
Voj,.L  f  almqft 
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almoft  in  every  paFticulaF  that  falU  riot  under  exT 
ternal  fenfe,  I  am  talking  of  a  iMtter  exceedr 
ingly  clear  in  itftlf:  and  yet  I  find  no  fmall  diflfc* 
culty  to  exprefs  It  clearly  in  words ;  for  it  is  inot 
-accurate,  to  taHc  of  incidents  long  paft  as  pafling 
in  our  fight,  nor  of  heating *i3t  prefent  what  we 
really  heard  yefterday  or  at^atiiiore  diftant  tiine. 
And  yet  the  want  '6B  proper  juidrds  to  defcribe  i-» 
deal  prefence,  and  to  difting\ii[fe  i^  frbm  real  prer 
fefice,  makes  this  inaccuracy  unavoidable;  When 
I  recall  any  thing  to  my  mind  in 'the  diftindteft 
•manner,  fo  as  to'>fQrm  ah  idea  or'ii)[iage  of  it  as 
prefent ;  I  haVfe  flot  words  tddfefcribe  thfe.adl,  Or 
ther  tliah  that  I  perceive  the  thing  ia&  a  fpefbitop, 
and  as  exifting-  in  my  prsfence ;  which  m^ans  not 
tliat  I  am  really  a  fpoctat^or,  but  only  that  I  conr 
ceive  myfelf  to  be  a'fpedator^  and  have  a  percept 
tion  of  the  objed):  fimilar  to  what  a  real  fpcAator 

hath.  

As  many  rules  of  criticifm  depend  on  ideal  pre- 
feiice,  the  reiader,  it  is  expelled,  will  take  fomc 
pains  to  form  an  exaft  notion  of  it,  as  dHtinguiih- 
fd  on  the  one  hand  from  real  prefence,  arid  on 
the  other  from  a  fuperficial  or  refledlive  remem- 
brance. In  contradirtinftion  to  real  prefence, 
ideal  prefence  may  properly  be  termed  a  waking 
dream;  becaufe,  like  a  dream,  it  vanifheth  the 
moment  we  refledl  upon  our  prefent  fituation :  real 
prefence,  on  the  contrai7,  vouched  by  eye-fight, 
commands  our  belief,  not  only  during  the  dired 
perception,  but  in  refledUng  after  ward  upon  the 

.       •  pbjeft. 
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objeft..  Chi  thepthor  .hjKid^  -  with  jrefpedl  tp  the 
difference  ^betw^cen  ifl^;  prcfeneei^uid  rdledlive 
reinemhrance,  Igiv©  the?. fbtlpwii^ illuftration f 
When  I  think-'of  ^b  e^nt  as  piift,  \yithout  form- 
ing any  tinage,i  Jt  -  >h  tor^ly  r^fleiSty^g  or  remem^ 
hering  that  I  was  ivt  eye-iv'itaefe::cbut  When  I  re- 
call the  event  fo  idiftindtly'  as  to.  form  a  complete 
image  of  it,  I  petdeive  it  as  puffing  in  my  pre- 
fetice;  an4this  perception  i$*^ia(d  of  intuitipn, 
into  which,  refle<aipn  enters  not,  more  thami  intp 
an  adl  of  fijrht.         ;  ' 

ThiJugh  id^^  '  preTence  bethus  cjiftlnguijhed 
from  real  prefeuce  on  the  one  .ftdj?,  iand:frojn:re- 
fl0(f|ive  remenrfjmnce  on  the  othc^i  it  is  hpwever 
variable  without  any  pre(}ife  limits  5  ^  rifing  fome- 
times  toward  the  former,  and  often  finking  to- 
ward the  latter.  In  a  yigorqus  exertioii  of  me- 
mory^, ideal  prefef>€f^/is  extremely  diftinft :  thus, 
\v)ji€fi  a  man,  entirely  occupied  with  fome  ev^ijt 
that^  made  a  deep  ipipreffion,  lofes  fi^it  of  him- 
felf,  he  perceives  every  thing,  as  paffing  before 
faim,  and  hath  a  /Qonfcioufnefs  9f  prefence  fimilfu* 
to  that  .of  a  fpefftator  j  %^itjti  no  other, difference 
but  that  In  the  former  tlie.  perception  of  pre- 
fence is  left  firm  ^nd  clear,  than  in  tlie  latter. 
But  fuch  vigorous  exertion  of  memory  is  rare  ; 
. ideal  prefence  ill  i>ftfn®r  fai lit,  and  the  image  fo' 
obfcure  as  not  todiiForXyidely  from  refledtiye  r^- 
piembrance.   \. 

Hitherto  of  an  idea  of  memory.    I  proceed  to 

confider  the  idea' of  a-tjiirig  1  never  faw,  r^fed  in 

.  F  2  me 
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me  by  fpeech,  by  writing,  or  by  pfinting.  TWs 
Idea,  with  Te(peA  to  the  prefent  matter,  is  of 
the  fame  nature  with  an  klea  of  menlory,  being 
either  complete  or  incom^etli*  A  lively^  aind  ac- 
curate defcription  of  an  impoftaiat  event,  raifes 
in  me  ideas  hot  lets  diftind  Chan  if  I  liad  been  jo 
ri^naUy  an  eye«-witnef$ ;  I  am  in&niiUy  trans- 
formed into  a  fpex^tator ;  and  htfye  an  impreflion 
^that  every  incident  is  paffing  in  9iy  pr^fence*  On 
the  other  hand,  a  flight  or  fuperficial  narrative 
produceth  but  a  faint  and  ^lcpmple.te  idea,  of 
which  ideal  prefence  makes  no  part*  V^A  time 
*  is  a  circuniftance  that  enters  into  this  idea,  as  it 
doth  into  an  incomplete  idea  of  memory :  I  be- 
lieve that  Scipio  exifted  about  2000  years  ago, 
and  that  he  overcame  Hannibal  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Zama,  When  I  revolve  in  fo  curfery  a 
mariner  that  memorable  event,  I  <:onfider  -  it  as 
long  paft.  But  let  it  be  fpread  out  in  a  lively 
and  beautiful  defcription,  V  ajn  infenfibly  tranf- 
formed  to  a  fpedlator :  I  perceive  th^fe  two  he- 
'  roes  in  ad:  to  engage :  I  perceiv*  them  ferandilh- 
ing  their  fwords,  and  cheating  their  troops  y  and 
-  in  this  manner  I  attend  them  through  thetiattle, 
^yery  incid^t  of  \vb\ch  appears  to  be  paffing  in 
my  fight. 

I  have  had  occafion  to  obfervet^  ths^  ideas 
both  of  memory  ajKl  of  fpeedi,  produce  emo- 
pons  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  ar^  produ- 

i 

f  f^  i»  ftfk*  I.  qf  the  prcTcnt  chaptq:. 

«ed 
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ced  by  an  immedhite  view  of  the  objedt ;  only 
fainter^  in  propof'tion  as  an  idea  is  fainter  than  an 
original  perception^  The  in£ght  \re  have  now 
got,  unfolds  the  means  bj  which  this  effcA  is 
prodacedt  ideal  prefence  fupfdfes  the  want  a£ 
red  prefence ;  and  in  idea  we  perceive  perfons 
adting  and  fuJieinng,  precifely  as  in  an  original 
ftcrv^y  r  if  our  fympathy  be  engaged  by  the  latter^ 
it  muft  alfo  in  fome  degree >  be.  engaged  by  the 
former,  efpecially  as  the  difiinAnefs  of  ideal  pre* 
fence  approacheth  fometifiies  to  that  of  realpre^ 
fence*  Hence  the  pleafnre  of  a  reVerie,  where 
a  maaiy  lofing  fight  of  himielf,  is  totally  occupied 
with  the  ideas  pafling  in  his  mind)  the  dbje^s.  of 
which  he  conceited  to  be  really  exilting  in  his  pre- 
fence* The  power  of  language  to  raife  emotions^ 
defends  entirely  o^  the  raifing  filch  lively  and  dif- 
tinft  imaged  as  are  here  defcribed .'  the  reader^s 
paffions  are  never  fenfibly  moved,  till  he  be 
thrown  into  a  kind  of  reverie  ^  in  which  Adte^ 
lofing  the  confcioufnefs  of  felf,  and  of  reading, 
Ms  prefent  occupation,  he  conceives  every  incf-^ 
dent  as  pafling  in  his  prefence,  precifely  as  if  he 
were  an  eye-witnefs*  A  general  or  reflbftive  re* 
membrance  canh6t  waitb  us  into  any  emotion  r 
it  may  be  agffeeable  in  fdme  flight  degree ;  but  its 
ideas  are  too  faint  and  obfcure  to  ihiife  any  thing 
Dkfe  an  6m6ti6n ;  and  were  they  ever  Co  lively, 
they  pafi  with  too  inuch  precipitation  to  have 
that  effe<?l :  ouf  emotions  are  never  inftanta- 
tieous ;  even  thofe^  that-  come  ^he  foonieil  to  theh: 

F  3  height, 
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height,  have  dJfFerent  periods  of  birth  and  mere- 
ment:  and  to  give  opportumty  £E»r  thefe  different 
periodsy  itis  neceffi^  that  the  caufe  of  every  e- 
jnotian  be  prefest  to  the  mind  a  due  time ;  for  an 
motion  is  not  brought  to  its  height  but  by  re- 
iterated impreiHons.  We  know  this  to  be  the 
cafe  of  emotions  arifing  from  obje&s  of  fight; 
being  fca^ce  {bnfible  of  any  emotion  in  a  quick 
fucceflion  even,  of  the  moft  beamfiful  objedis; 
and'if  thiis  hold,  in  the  fucceffion  of  original  per* 
ceptions,  bowxnuch  more  in.  the  fucceffion  of  i* 

.  Though  all  this  while^  I  have  been  only  defcri- 
bipg  what  paflethin  the  liiind.  of.  every  one,  and 
xvh^t  every  one  rauft.  be  confcjipus  of,  it  was  ne- 
^ceffary  to  explain,  the  thing  at /large ;  becaufe, 
however  clear  in,  the  inteiiial  conception,  it  is 
far.  from  being  fo  when  defcribed  in  words.  I- 
deal  prefence,  though  of  general  importance, 
hath  fcarce  ever  been  touched  by  any  writer; 
aiMi  at  any  rate  it  could  not  be  overlooked  in  ac- 
counting for  ^he  effects  produced  by  fidion.  Up- 
.  on  this  point,  th§  reader  I  guefs  has  prevented 
me :  it  already  mud,  have  occurred  to  him,  that 
if^  in  reading,  ideal  prefence.  be  the  means  by 
which  our  pafiio^s  are  moved,  it  makes  no  dif- 
ference  whedier  tlie  fubj^  be  a  &ble  or  a  reality : 
when  ideal  prefence  is  complete,  we  perceive  e- 
very  objedt  as  in  our  fight ;  and  the  mind,  total- 
ly occupied  with  an  interefting  event,  finds  no 
leifure  for  reflexion  of  any  fprt.    This  reafon- 
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ing  is  confinned.by,Conftant  and, aniverial expe- 
rience. Let  us  ..take  under  confideration  the 
meeting  of  Heftor  and  Aodromaehe  in  the 
iixth  boo}c  of  the  Iliaid^  or  ^om^  of  the  paflionate 
fcenes  in  Kijpg  l-ear:  tbefe  piftures  of  human. 
life,  when  we.  are  fulficiendy  engaged,  give  aii 
impreffion  of  reality  not  lefs  diftindt  than  that  gi- 
ven by  Tacitus  defcribing  the  d^th.  of  Otho  :  we 
never  once  refleft  whether  the  ftory  be  true  or 
feigned;  refleftioh  comes  afterward,  when  we 
have  the  fcene  no  longer,  before  pur  eyes;  This 
reafoning  will  appear  in  a  ftill  clearei-  light,  by 
oppoiing  ideal  prefcnce  to  ideas  raifed  by  a  curio-* 
ry  narrative;  which  ideas  being  faint,  obfcure, 
and  imperfedt,  occupy  the  mind  fo  little  as  to 
folicit  refledlioUi.  And  accordingly,  a  curt  nar- 
rative of  feigned  incidents  is  never  relillied :  any 
flight  pleafure  it  affprds,  is  more  than  toiinter- 
balanced  by  the  difguft  it  infpifes  for  want  ol" 
truth.. 

To  fupport  the  foregoing  theory,  I  add  what 
I  reckon  a  decifive  argutnent ;  which  is,  that  e- 
ven  genuine  hiftory  has  no  command  over  our 
paffions  but  by  ideal  prefence  only ;  and  therefore 
that  with  refpeA  to  the  moving  our  paffions,  ge- 
nuine hiftory  (lands  upon  the  fame  footing  with 
fable :  to  me  it  appears  clear,  that  our  fympathy 
muft  vanifli  as  foon  as  we  begin  to  refled:  upon 
the  incidents  related  in  either ;  for  if  the  refiec- 
tipH  that  ^  ftory  is  a,  pure  fidlioii  prevent  our  fym- 

paihy,  fo  v/ill,gfuaily  the  reflecStioja  that  the  per- 

f^4  .fonis 


fon$  defcribed  are  no  lotigfer  exiflSng,  and  confe- 
quently  no  Jongef  riiiferable  ?  a  man  long  dead, 
and  inienfible  now  of  paftr  misfortunes,  camiot: 
ihove  our  pity  more  than  if  he  had  nerer  exifted. 
Whateffed,  for  example,  can  the  belief  of  the 
rape  of  Lucretia  have  to  raife  (Ait  fympathy, 
when  flie  died  above  2000  years  ago,  and  hath  at 
prefent  no  painful  feeling  of  the  injury  done  h^  ? 
Tlie  efel  of  hiftory  in  point  of  inftruftfott^  de- 
pends in  fome  meafure  upon  its  veracity  j  bttt  hU 
ftory  cannot  reach  the  heart,  while  MVt  indulge 
any  refledion  upon  the  fefts :  fuch  reflexion,  if 
it  engage  our  belief,  never  fails  at  the  feme  time 
to  poifon  our  pleafure,  1^  convincing  tts  that  our 
iympathy  for  thofe  who  are  dead  and  gone  is  ab- 
furd.  And  if  refledlion  be  laid  afide,  hiftory 
flands  upon  the  fame  footing  with  fable  r  what 
eifedl  either  may  have  to  ralfe  dur  fympathy,  de- 
pends on  the  vivacity  of  the  ideas  they  raife ;  and 
with  refpeft  to  that  circumftance,  fable  is  gene- 
rally more  fuccefsful  thaahiftory . 

Of  all  the  means  for  making  an  impreffion  of 
ideal  prefence,  theatrical  reprefentatiott  is  tht 
moft  powerful.  That  words  independent  of  ac- 
tion have  the  fame  power  in  a  lefs  degree,  every 
one  of  fenfibility  muft  have  felt ;  a  good  tragedy 
will  extort  tears  in  private,  tiiough  not  fo  forci-»- 
bly  as  upon  the  ftage.  This  power  belongs  ilfc* 
to  painting :  a  good  hiflorical  pifture  makes  a 
deeper  impreflion  than  can  be  made  by  wordsy 
though  not  e^ual  to  what  is  niade  by  theatrical 

adion* 
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adion^^  And  as  Ideal  prefence  depedds  on  a  lire-* 
ly  impreSRon^  painting  feems  to  pofSkfs  a  middle 
place  between  reading  suid  a^ing:  kiHiaking  an 
jmpreflion  of  ideal  pnefence,  it  i&  not  lefs  fupe- 
rior  td  the  former  thisin  inferior  to  the  latter. 

Itmn^  not  however  be  thought,  that  pur  paf* 
Sons  can  be  raifed  by  painting  to  fuch  a  height  as 
eanbeddfle  by  wofd^:  a  pidure  being  confined 
to  a  ilngle  inftant  of  time,  cannot  take  iiv  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  incidents :  and  though  the  iqipreifiou 
it  makes  is  the  deepeil  that  can  be.  made  inflanta^ 
neoufly,  yet  feldom  can  a  paflion  be  raifed  to  any 
height  in  ^  infbnt,  or  by  a  fingle  impreffion ;  it 
^vas  obferved  above,  that  our  paiHons,  tbofe  e^ 
fpecially  of  the  fympathetic  kind,  reqttire  a  fuc* 
ceffion  of  imprefSons ;  and  for  that  reafon,  read* 
ing,  and  ftill  more  afting,  have  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage, by  the  opportunity  of  reiterating  Im* 
preffions  without  end. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  by  means  of  ideal  pre- 
fence that  oui*  piaflions  are  excited ;  and  till  word* 
produce  that  charm,  they  avail  nothing :  evert 
real  events  intitled  to  our  belief,  muft  be  concei* 
^ed  prefent,  and  paffing  in  out  fight,  befbre  they 
can  move  us.  And  this  theoty  fervcs  to  explain 
feveral  phenomena  otherwife  unaccountable.  A 
misfortune  happening  to  a  ftranger^,  inakes  a  left 
inipreflfion  than  happening  to  a  man  we  know, 
even  where  we  are  no .  way  intei'efted  in  him  t 
our  acquaintance  with  jhis  man,  however  fljight, 
aids  the  conception  of  hi«  fufferipg  in  <^ur  pre- 
fence. 
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fence*  For  the  fame  reafoo^'  we  are  Httle  moved 
with  any  diftant  erent;  becaufe  yre  have  more 
difficulty  to  conceive  it  prefent,  than  an  event 
that  hap^ned  in  our  neighbourhood. 

Every  one  is  feniible,.  that  describing  a  pad  e-. 
vent  as  prefent,  has  a  fine  eSeSt  in  language :  for 
what  other  reafon  than  that  it  aids  the  cOnc^tion 
of  ideal  prefence  ? .  Take  the  following  exanif^e* 

f  r 

And  now  with  fhouts  the  fhocking  armies  clos'd. 
To  lances  lances,  fhields  to  fhields  bppos'd ; 
Hoft  agabft  hofl  the  fhadowy  legions  drew, 
^  The  founding  darts  an  iron  tempeft  flew ; 
ViAors  and  vanquifh'd  join  promiicuous  cries. 
Triumphing  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife. 
With  ftreaming  blood  the  ilipp'ry  field  isdy'd» 
And  flaughter*d  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

In  this  pailage  we  may  obi*erve  how  the  writer, 
inflamed  with  the  fubjecft,  infenfibly  advances  from 
the  pad  time  to  the  prefent ;  led  to  this  form  of 
narration  by  conceiving  every  circumflance  as 
pafllng  in  his  own  iight :  which  at  the  fame  time 
has  a  fine  efbft  upon  the  reader,  by  prefenting 
things  to. him  as  a  fpe^^ator.  But  this  change 
from  the  paft  to  the  prefent  requires  feme  prepa- 
ration ;  and  is  not  fweet  where  there  is  no  ftop 
in  the  fenfe  i  witnefs  the  following  paflage. 

Thy  fate  was  next,  O  Phaeftus  !  doom'd  to  feel 
The  great  Idomeneus'  protended  fteel ; 
Whom  Borus  fent  (his  Ton  and  only  joy]f 
From  fruitful  Tarne  to  the  fields  of  TrQy. 

The 
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The  Cretan  javlin  reacji'd  him  from  afar. 
And  pierc'd  his  ihoukkr  as  he  mounts  his  car, 

//iW,v.  57.' 

It  is  ftill  worfe  to  fall  back  to  the  paft  in  the 
fame  period ;  for  this  is  an  anticlimax  in  defcrip* 
tion: 

Through  breaking  ranks  his  furious  courfe  he  bends^' 
And  at  the  goddeis  his  broad  lance  extends ;  ' 

Through  her  bright.  Teil  the  daring  weapon  drove, 
Th*  aunbrofial  veil,  which  all  the  graces  wove  : ' 
Her  fnowy  hand  the  razing  fteel  profan*d, 
'  And  the  tranfparent  ikin  with  crimfon  ftain'd. 

Jliadf  V.  415. 

Again,  defcribing  the  Ihield  of  Jupiter j^ 

Herc^dl  th^  terrors  of  grini  War  appear. 
Here  rages  Force,   here  tremble  Flight  and  Fear, 
Here  ftorm'd  Contentioni  and  here  Fury  frown'd. 
And  the  dire  orb  portentous  Gorgon  crown'd. 

lUad^  V.  914. 

Nor  is  it  pleafant  to  be  carried  backward  and  for- 
ward alternately  in  a  rapid  fucceffion  ; 

Then  dy'd  Seamandrius,  expert  in  the  chace. 

In  woods  and  wilds  to  wound  the  favage  race ; 

Diana  taught  him  all  her  fylvan  arts. 

To  bend  the  bow  and  aim  unerring  darts : 

But  vainly  here  Diana's  arts  he  tries, 

"^  &tal  lance  arrefts  him  as  he  flies ; 

From 
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from  Mcoclaus'  arm  the  wdpon  fcnt, 
Through  his  bro<cd  baick  and  heaving  bofcttt  vrent : 
"Dovitn  finks  the  warrior  with  a  thund'ring  found. 
His  brazen  armor  rings  againft  the  ground. 

It  IS  wonderful  to  obferve,  upon  what  flight 
foundations  nature,  fometimes,  erefts  her  moft 
folid  and  magnificent  works.  In  appearance'  ac 
leaft,  what  can  be  more  flight  than  ideal  pfefence 
of  objects  ?  and  yet  from  it  is  entirely  derived  that 
extenflve  influence  which  language  hath  oyer  tbo 
heart;  an  influence,  which,  more  than  any  oh 
ther  means,  ftrengthens  the  bond  of  fociety,  and 
attracts  individuals  from  their  private  fyftem  to 
exert  themfelves  in  ads  of  gencfofity  and  bene«» 
volence.  Matters  of  faft,  it  is  true,  and  truth 
in  general,  may  be  inculcated  without  taking  ad» 
vantage  of  ideal  prefence  j  but  without  it,  the  fi- 
ned fpeaker  or  writer  would  in  vain  attenapt  to 
move  any  paflion :  our  fympathy  would  be  con- 
fined to  objedls  that  are  really  prefent }  and  lati- 
guage  would  lofe  entirely  its  %nal  power  of  ma^ 
king  us  fympathize  witli  beings  renH>ved  art  tla« 
greateft  diftance  of  time  as  well  as  of  place.  Nor 
is  the  influence  of  language,  by  means  of  ideal 
prefence,  confined  to  the  heart :  it  reacheth  alfo 
the  underftanding,  and  contributes  to  belief. 
For  when  events  are  related  in  a  lively  manner, 
and  every  circumftance  appears  as  pafling  before 
us,  we  fulFer  not  patiently  the  truth  of  the  fafts 

to 
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^o  be  queftioned ;  an  faiftorian  accordingly  >  who 
liach  a  genius  for  narration^  Teldom  fails  to  en*^ 
gage  our  be&f  /  The  £»iie  izAs  related  in  a  man- 
ner C0I4  and  ind]ftin&,  are  not  iu&red  to  pa& 
Without  examination  t  a  dung  iU  described  is 
like  an  objed  feen  at  adilitance,  or  through  a  mil^; 
we  doubt  whether  it  be  a  reality  or  a  iidtion .   For 
this  reafoo,  a  poet  who  can  warm  and  animate 
his  reader,  may  empk>y  bolder  fidions  than  ought 
%o  be  ventuiied  \^  an  inferior  genius :  the  reader^ 
4)xice  thoroughly  engaged,    is  in  that  iituation 
iiifceptible  of  the  ftrongeil  imprefiions : 

Veraqoe  conftitttunt,  quse  belie  tangcre  pofluat 
iVureUy  cc  lepido  quae  fuat  fucata  foaore, 

Lucretius^   hb.  I  ^  /,  644, 

'A  mafterly  painting  has  the  fame  effed  :  Le  Brun 
is  no  fmall  fupport  to  Quintus  Cui'tius :  and  a- 
mong  the  vulgar  in  Italy,  the  belief  of  fcripture- 
hiflory  is  perhaps  founded  as  much  upon  the  au-^* 
thority  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  ^d  .other 
celebrated  painters,  as  uppn  (hat  of  the  lacred 
writers  *. 

*  Ac  qoas  Pdyckto  defuenint,  Phidias  atque  Alcamcni  dantur« 

Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  hoipinibas  cfficicndis  mclior  artifex  tradi- 

for :  ia  ebore  vero  lonze  citra  ^antralum,  vel  fi  nihil  irifi  Mmer? 

vara  AtkeQis^  am  Olympiom  in  Elide  Jovon  ftcife,  cujos  pd- 

cbrimdo  adjccifle  aliqoid  edam  rcceptas  rdif^i  videtqr ;   adcq 

^ajeftas  operis  Deom  xquavit. 

Quintili(m,  IH.  la.  cap,  10.  (  r. 
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The  foregoing  theory  inuft  have  fktigued  the 
-reader  with  much  dry  reafoning :  but  his  labour 
will  not  be  fruitlefs;  beCaufe  from  this  theory 
are  derived  many  ufeful  rules  in  critieiihv  which 
fhall  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  places*  One 
ipecimen,  being  a  fine  illuftration,  fhall  be  our 
prefent  entertainment.  £verits  that  iurprife  by 
being  unexpected,  and  yet  are  natural,  make  the 
life  of  an  epic  poem :  but  in  fuch  a  poein,  iif  it 
pretend  to  copy  human  manners  :and  adtions,  no 
impnobable  incident  ought  to  be  admitted ;  that 
is,  no  incident  contrary  to  the  order  and  courie 
of  nature.  A  chain  of  imagined  incidents  linked 
together  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  finds 
eafy  admittance  into  the  mind  j  and  a  lively  nar- 
rative of  fuch  incidents,  occafions  complete  ima- 
ges, including  ideal  prefenre :  but  our  judge-* 
ment  revolts  againll  an  improbable  incident ;  and 
if  we*  once  begin  to  doubt  of  i;s  reality,  farewell 
relifli  and  concern.  This  is  an  unhappy  eSe^  ; 
for  after  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary 
effort,  to  reflore  the  waking  dream,  and  to  make 
the  reader  conceive  even  the  more  probable  in- 
cidents as  paffing  in  his  prefence, 

I  never  was  an  admirer  of  machinery  in  an  epic 

■  poem,  and  I  now  find  my  tafte  juftiified  by  rea- 

fon;    the  foregoing  argument  concluding  Hill 

.  more  ftrongly  againft  imaginary  beings,  than  a- 

vgainft  improbable  fa<fts;   fiftibns  of  this  nature 

may  amufe  by  their  novelty  nnd  fingularity ;  but 

they  never  move  the  fjnipathetic  pailions,  be- 

caufe 
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caufe.they.  cannot  hnpofecm^  the  mind.any  .percept 
tion*  of  reality,  iiappesd  to  the  difoermng  reiader^. 
whether  this  obkvyatiQnb^  noti  applicable*  to  the 
machiner/  introduced  iiy  Tafib  ami  Jjy  Voltaire ) 
fucb  machinery  is  not  oniy  in  itfelfoold  and  un-f 
.intereftiligy  but  is  .reanaricajbly.  hurtful,^  -by  giving 
an  air  :of  fidtion  to  the  <  whole  tconapofitiotiv  A 
burlefque  poem,^  fncfa^  ar.the  Liitrin,  or. the  Dif- 
peafary^  may  employ  machmery  wi<h«  fuccefs ;  for 
thefe  |)oahs,  tfaou^  liiey-  aiTume  the  oir  of  hifto^ 
ry,  give  entertaiiinncht'^  chiefly  .by  their  pleaiant 
and  ludicrous  pidtures,  to  which  machinery  coii- 
tributes :  it  is  not  the  iaim  of  fucli  a  poem,  to 
raife  our  fympathy;  and  for  that  reafon,  zAriGt 
imitation  of  nature  da  not -^requit©dV  i^;  poem 
^rofe(%dly  ludicrous^  may: employ  machinery  to 
gre^t  advantage  ^  and  thotniore  extravagant  the 
better.'  ^ 

Havhig  afligneid  thie-  means  by  which  fidion  can, 
conQ^iiind  our  pailions;  what  only  reniaiiis  *  for 
accomplifhing  our  prefent  ta/k,  is  to  affigh  the 
final  caufe.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  fie-? 
tion,  by  means  of  language,  has  the  comman4 
of  our  fympathy  for  the  good  of  others.  By  th^ 
fame  -meai^s,  pur  fympathy  may  alfo  be  raifed  for 
pur  own  good;'  which  will  appear  a?  follows. 
In  the  third  fedion  of  the  prefent  chapter,  it  is, 
obferved,  that  examples  bqth  of  virtue  and  of 
vice  raife  virtuous  emotions;  which  becoming 
Wronger  by  exercife,  tend -co  make  us  virtuo\i's 
by  habit  as  well  as  by  principle.     I  now  further 

obfervei 


obferve,  that  ejounples  confimd^to  real  events, 
are  not  fo  frequent  as  to  contrilmte  much  to  a 
habit  of  virtue :  if  tbey  be,  they  are  iui»t  .recxirded 
by  hiilorians*  It  therefcHre  ibows  great  nafdoin, 
to  form  iis^  in  fiich  a  maimer^  as  to  be  fidceptiUe 
of  the /vnc:  improvement  froom  fable  that  we  re* 
c^ive  froQi  genuine  hiftory.  <By  this  dhchmrable 
contrivancae,'  eKampIes  to  iidproye  us  in  virtue 
may  be  multi|4ied  without  end :  no  other  fort  of 
difcipline  contributes  ntiore  to  make  virtuf  habi^ 
tual ;  and  no. other  fort  is  (o  agreeable  in  the  ^p<- 
plication.  I  add  another  ,  final  cauie  with  tho- 
rough £sitis£adion ;  becaufe  it  fhosvi^  that  .the  aur 
thor  of  our  nature. is  not  lefs-kindly  provident  for 
the  happinefs  offals  creatures,:  than  for  the  regu*- 
larity  of  their  conduft :  The  power  that  SAiaa 
jiath.  over  the  humio^'mindafibids  an  endlefs  va*- 
riety  of  refined  amufements,  always  atliand  t9 
employ  a  vacant  hour  ^..  i^ch :  amiifeimnts  ^e  a 
fine  reiburce  in  foUt\|de ;  and  by  4:heartf)g  the 
ynipd,  improvi?  fociety. 
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Emotiow  and paJS'tom  as  pleafant  md  painfuly  a- 
greeable  and  dif agreeable .  Modificatiotif  of 
thefe  qualities . 


I 


plaining 


pbifiin^  the^^ttiKtfes  t^w  mfenrfiiiied  ;  but  upoii: 
trial,  t  fotfrfd  tMs^'ebtild  riot  life'  done  diftifuftly^ 
dfrthe  dUference  wste  afceminied  between  aa 
efllQtibn  atida  fBffiMj^  jahd  till  Iheil^  caufes  wd^e 
unfolded.         -     -- 

Gwat  oWoirity  ttkjr' be  bbfen^  eiftong  wH:^: 
ters  with  regard  tb  the  prefent  point :  no  c^e, 
for  example,  Is  taken  to  diflinguifti  agreeable  ftom . 
pfea&trt,    dlfagreeabte  from '  painRil ;    or  rathef 
thefe  terms  are  deemed  fynonymous.     This  is  ah' 
error  nt>t  at  dl  venial  in  tlie  fdence  of  ethics;  a^ 
inftoices  can,  and  &aHr,  be  given,  of  painful  pat* 
fiofls  that  are  agreeable,  and  of  plea&nt  paS^M- 
that  are  difagreeable.     Thefe  terms,  it-  is  true, 
are  ufed  indiffepefttty  iri-familiar  coA^verfatidn,  and 
ill  compofitions  for  artmfemen^,  where  accuracy 
is  not  required ;  bucfor  thofe  to  ufe  them  fo  who 
profcfs  th'  explain  the  paffions,  &  a  Capital  error*' 
Hi  writing  bpan  the  critical  art,  I  would  av<)id 
every  rdinement  ^t  may  fcem  more  curiouft 
than  Refill :    but^  the  proper  meaning  of  thec^ 
terms  under  confideration  mult  be  afcertained,  in 
erder  to  urtderfland  the  pafflons^  and  fomfe  of 
their  efFefts  that  arc  intimately  co^ne<fted  with 

criticifin.  • 

I  Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  thefe  tefm^  by  fa* 

miHar  examplies.  Viewing  a  fine  garden,  I  per-* ' 
ceive  it  to  be  beautiful  or  agreeable;  and  I 
confider  the  beauty  or  agi-eeablenefe  as  belonging 
to  the  objed,  or  as  one  of  itsr  qualities.  When 
1  turn  my  attention  from  the  garden  to  whatf 
VoL.L  G  pafles 
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pa0es  in  my  mind,  I  am  GonfcioQs  of  a  pleaiant. 
emotion,  of  which  the  garden  isthecav^q:  the 
pleafure  here  is  felt,  as  a  qiaality,  not  of  the  gpr* 
cim>  but  of  the  emotipn  produced  by  it.  .Ig^ve. 
an  oppofite  example.  A  rotten  carcafs  is  difii- 
^eeable,  and  raifes  in  the  fpedator  a  painful  emo- 
tion :  the  dif^eeablenefs  is  a  i^uality  of  the  ob-. 
jed;  the  pain  is  a  quality  of  the  emotion 
produced  by  it.  Agreeable  and  difagreeaBle, 
then,  aie  qualities  ot  the  objefts  we  perceive^ 
tdea^nt  and  painful  are  qualities  of  the  emotions 
we  feel:  the  former  qualities^  are  perceived  as 
adhering  to  objecits  j  the  latjtcr  are  fek  as  exifting 
within  us. 

But  a  pailion  or  emotion,  bfsfide  being  felt,  is 
frequenfly  made  an  objeft  of  thought  or  reflec- 
tion :  we  examine  it;  we  inquire  into  its. nature, 
its  caufe,  and  its  efiefe.  In  this  view,  like  o- 
tlier.objedls,  it  is  either  agreeable  or  dilagree- 
able..  Hence  clearly  appear  the  different  fignifi-, 
cations  of  the  terms  under^  cpnfideratioQ,  i^s  ap- 
plied to  paffion :  when  a  paifion  is  termed  plea-^ 
font  or  painful^  we  refer  ;o  the  adlual  feeling ;, 
when  termed  agreeable  or  4ifagreeable^  we  re- 
fer to  it  as  an  objedl  of  thought  or  refledlion  : 
a.paffion  is  pleafant  or  painful  to  the  perfon  in 
whom  it  exifts ;:  it  is  asjreeable  or  difagreeable 
to  the  perfon  who  makes  it  a  fubjeft  of  contem- 
plation. 

When  the  terms  thus  defined  are  applied  to  par- 
ticular emotions,  and  paffions,  they  do  not  always 

coincide. 
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,t6md^.    And  in  orderto.indcd  tins  erident^ 
j»t  mnffc  endearour  to  aftertahi,  -  firft, .  what^paf- 
Sms  andf  emotions  are  pleafant  .wdsat  painful,  and 
iiext)   .what  are    agreeable  what   di&gree^ble. 
:Widi  ce^eift  ta  both,  there  ve  general  rules, 
irhfd^  ^  fe  *fer  as  I  gather  from  induftion,  admit 
iioi  any' exceptions.    The  natore  of  aii  emotion 
'Arpaffien  as  {deaiant  or  painful,  depends  entirely 
on  its  caufe  r  an  agreeable  objed:  produceth  al- 
ways a  plea&nt '  emotion ;  and  a  difagreeable  ob- 
jeft  produceth  always  a  painful  emotion  *.  Thus 
a  lofty  oak, '  a  ginef  ous  action,  a  valuable  difco- 
very  in^ut:  or  icieiice,  are  agrj^eable  objeds  that 
utierringly  pJodtcfe  pleafant  emotibm.     A  ftink- 
iflg  puddle,   a  treacherous  a^lSon,    an  irregular 
ilRontrived  edifice,  being  difigfeeable  objefts, 
prodilc*  painful  emotions.  ^    Selfifli  paffionsare 
pleafant;  for  ttey  arif^  from  felf,  an  agreeable 
objed  or  cable.     A  focial  paflion  direded  upon 
anagreeaWe  objedk  is  always  pleaj&nt;  direded 
upotian  objcd  in  dillrefs,  is  painful  f.    Laftly, 
an  diflbcii:!  paf&ons,  fuch  as  envy,  refentment, 
malice,  being  caiifed  by  'difagreeable  objeds,  can- 
not fail  to  be  painful. 

It  rei|uires  a  greater  compafs  to  come  at  a  ge*- 
neral  rule  for  the  agreeabknefs  or  difagreeableneis 
of  emotions  and  paf&ons.  We  have  a  fenfe  of  a 
common  nature  in  every  fpecies  of  animals,  par- 
ticularly in  our  own ;  and  we  have  from  our  na- 

*  See  part  7.  of  this  chapter.         f  See  the  faid  7th  put* 
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or  perfidy  and,  that  i]idWidiid&e«)gAl(i:a1iftaiade 
conformable  to*  it  A.  To  ewry.  iacidQr^  .to  .«» 
rypafiiQD,  andti^e^i^  bpt^ly^iaeniher,  is/.a£- 
%neda  proper  offi^ze  an4  a  du^prGporfdoh  c .  if 
oneliQih'bd  Ibt^cthiaiithe  qtfaer,  or  be  dBJitih 
Ijortkttiedto.the  viholt^  it  is  wrmg  anci:  ciii^ 
^eeaUe :  if  a'pajKubn  deviate  from  t^«^QCM|[isp 
nature^  by  being  too  ftrbng.or  f»o/w^v  tt  ^ 
aUbt  wrong  and  difag^eeable ^  bm^ifolir asiCQll- 
£ptnnable  to  coismaa  native^  ^v^j^motibon  9^ 
every  paffion  is  perceived  ley  m^  to  ^  X^U:  ^ 
as  it  ought  to  be  j  and  upoti  (blt.aqf:p«s):  \\  pi# 
appear  agrecahk>  That  thjys  feftl4»;«W  in,f4|M^ 
fant  emotions,  and  pafEon9>  ^Ulre^di^y  \9sMv^ 
ted :  but  the  paixdSul  are  n(«^  l€ii%  6»t;i^  tb^ 
the  other ;  atid  therefore  0(^g^  nat  tOr  bf.  an-^ 
ception*  Thus  the  paiitful  eownioR  r^i^  by  a 
nionilrous  birth  or  brutal  a!i9:ioa^  \» .  nof.  lel^  sir 
greeable  iq>on  refledion^  than  th$  pjbifs^  eaio- 
tion  raifed  by  a  flowing  river  or  a:  lojSsyr  d^nae  : 
and  the  painful  paffions  of  .grief  and  y^ty  a}:e  ar 
greeable,  and  applauded  by  all  the  world- 

Another  rule  more  fimple  and  dired  for  afcer^ 
taining  the  agreeablenei^  or  difagneeable^ft  of  a 
paffion,  a&  oppoied  to  an  eoiotioii^  is  derived 
from  the  defire  that  accompanies  it.  If  tbe:4fi&:f 
be,  t;p  do  a  right  adlion  in  order  tOipurodaeea 
^^>od  ef&dt,  the.  paffion  is^  and  mull:  lae.  agreeal^ ; 

*5ee  this  dodrinc  fuHy  explaiiicd  ob.  35.  Standard  of  Tafle. 
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ih  defire  be,  to  46  U  Wroftg  aiftion  in  order  to' 
pr0dux:e  an  ill  effe&^  '  the  paffi^  is,  and  mlift  be 
difegfetabte.  In  this  light,  paffidiis  as  wefU  as 
at)&<n¥s  «re  govdrfied  by  the  moral' fenfe*  Thefe 
ri^s  by  the  Wifdbfti  of  providence  cbincide :  a 
piaffion  thit  is  cbiifottnsible  to  our  common  na- 
taire,  tnuft  tend  to  good ;  and  a  paffion  that  de- 
lates ftom  our  common  nature,'  mirfl  fo  f^ 
«ndtoilL 

This  dedu<5lion  niay  be  carried  a  great  way  fer-» 
fttetj  but  to  avoid  iiitricacy  ahd  obfcurityj  I 
make  but  one  other  Jdep.  A  paffion^  which,  a^ 
afore&id,  l^etDmes  ah  object  of  thought  to  a 
fpedator)  may  liave  the  eSeO:  to  produce  a  paf«^ 
fion  or  emotion  in  him ;  for  it  is  natural,  that  i, 
fodal  being  (hould  be  affecfted  with  the  paffions  df 
btkers.  Paffions  or  eihotions  thus  generated)^ 
fubmit,  in  common  with  others^  to  the  gener^ 
law  tibove  mentioned,  viz.  that  an  agfeeabte  dbi- 
jeft  produces  a  pleafant  emotion,  and  4  difagt'ee'-' 
table  objed  a  painful  emotion .  Thus  the  paffibh 
of  gratitude,  b^itig  to  a  fpe6tatol*  an  agreeable 
dbjeft,  produceth  in  him  the  pleafant  palfibA  bf 
iove  to  the  grateful  perfon ;  and  malic6,  beihg 
to  ti  fpeAator  a  difglreeable  objei^,  produceth  ih 
him  thie  painful  pafiion  of  liatred  to  thi  m^cioHs 
jierfon. 

We  arfe  now  prepared  for  examples  bf  pkai^llt 
p^ons  that^are  difagreeable,  and  of  pailful  paf« 
fions  that  are  agreeable.  Sfelf-lbve,  fo  Ibng  as 
cbniin^d  within  j^  bounds^  i%  a  paifloh  bdifeh 
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pleafant  and  agreeable :  inexcefs  it  is  difagree^ 
able,  though  it  continues. to  be  ftill  p)ealant« 
.Qur  appetites  are  (H-ecifely  in  the  fame  condition* 
Refentment,  on  the  other  hand^  is,  io  every 
ftage  of  the  pailion,  painful;  but  is  not  diiaigree- 
able  unlefs  in  excefs.  Pity  is  always  painful,  yet 
always  agreeable*  Vanity,  on  the  contrary,  is 
always  pleafant,  yet  always  difagreeable.  But 
however  dillind  thefe  qualities  are,  they  coincide, 
I  acknowledge,  in  one  clafs  of  pafiions :  all  vi- 
cious paifions  tending  to  the  hurt  of  others^  are 
equally  painful  and  difagreeable. 

The  foregoing  qualities  of  pleafant  and  painful, 
W  may  be  fufficient  for  ordinary  fubjeAs :  but  with 

refpeft  to  the  faience  of  cridcifm,  it  is  further 
jieceflary,  that  we  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
feveral  n  odifications  of  thefe  qualities,  with  the 
piodifications  at  leaft  that  make  the  greateft  ii* 
gure*    Even  at  firft  view  one  is  fenfible,  that  the 
pleafure  or  pain  of  one  paflion  differs  from  that 
iof  another ;  how  diftant  the  pleafure  of  revenge 
gratified, from  that  of  love?   fo  dijtot^  as  that 
'  we  cannot  without  relu(^^ance  admit  them  to  be 
any  way  related.    That  the  fame  quality  of  plea- 
fure fhould  be  fo  dijl^rently  modified  in  different 
pafiions,  will  not  be  furpriflng,  when  we  refied 
on  the  boundlefs  variety  of  agi'eeable  founds, 
faftes,  and  fmells,  daily  perceived.    Our  difcem- 
ment  reaches  differences  flill  more  nice,  in  ob- 
jedls  even  of  the  fame  fenfe :  we  have  no  difficul- 
ty to  diftinguifh  different  fw?ets,  different  (burs, 
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and  di&rent  bitters ;  honey  is  fweet,  fo  is.  fiigai::, 
and  yet  they  never  pafs  the  one  for  the  other  : 
our  fenfe  of  fmelling  is  fufficiently  acute,  to  dif- 
tinguilh  varieties  in  fweet- fineliing  flowers,  withr 
out  end.  Witli  refpeft  to  pafiions  and  emotions, 
their  differences  as  to  plea&nt  and  painful  have 
no  limits ;  though  we  want  acutenefs  of  feeling 
for  the  more  delicate  modifications.  In  this  mat«- 
ter,  however,  there  is  ah  analogy  between-  our 
internal  and  external  fenfes  :  the  latter  general- 
ly are  fufliciently  acute  for  all  the  ufeful  purpofes 
of  life,  and  fo  are  the  former.  Some  perfons  in- 
deed, Nature's  favourites,  have  a  wonderful  a^ 
cutenefs  of  fenfe,  which  to  them  unfolds  many  % 
delightful  fceilB  totally  hid  from  vulgar  eyes.  But 
if  fuch  refined  pleafure  be  with-held  from  the 
Iwlk  of  mankind,  it  is  however  wifely  ordered 
that  they  are  not  fenfible  of  the  defed ;  and  it 
detrafts  not  from  their  happinefs  that  others  fe- 
cretly  are  more  happy.  With  relation  to  the  fine' 
arts  only,  this  qualification  feems  eflential;  and 
there  it  is  termed  delica  y  oftafte. 

%ould  an  author  of  fuch  a  tafte  attempt  to  de* 
fcribe  all  thofe  varieties  in  pleafant  and  painful  e- 
motions  which  he  himfelf  feels,  he  would  foon 
ineet  an  invincible  obftacle  in  the  poverty  of  lah* 
guage:  a  people  muft  be  thoroughly  refined^ 
l^ore  they  find  words  for  exprefling  the  more 
delicate  feelings  5  and  for  that  reafon,  no  known 
tongue  hitherto  has  reached  that  perfedlion.    We 
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ma&  therefore  reft  fatisfied  vriih  an  cxplatmtiiMi 
xit  tire  more  obvious  modifications » 

In  forminga  comparifon  between  plfa&nt  f»f* 
iions  of  different  kinds,  we  conceive  fome  t>f  diem 
to  be  grofsj  fome  refined.  Thofe  ^eafures  of  ex- 
ternal fenfe  that  ^re  felt  z&  at  the  organ  of  fenfe^ 
«re  conceived  to  be  corpora,  or  grois  *  ••  the 
pleafures  cf  the  e.ve  and  ear  are  felt  to  be  inter*^ 
nai ;  and  for  that  r^afoa  ar«  conceived  to  be  more 
|xure  and  refined. 

The  (ocial  afiet^iotis  «r$  conceived  by  all  to  bo 
more  refined  than  the  felfifh*  Sympathy  and  hu«< 
manity  are  univerfaliy  elleemed  the  fineft  temper 
cf  mind ;  and  for  that  reafon,  the  prevalence 
t)f  the  focial  afie^tioiiB  in  the  progfefs  of  foclety^ 
is  held  to  be  a  refinement  in  our  nature.  A  fa* 
Yage  know$  little  of  focial  afiedlion,  and  tfaere^^ 
fore  is  not  qualified  to  compare  felfifli  and  facial 
pleafure ;  but  a  man,  after  acquiring  a  high  relifli 
of  the  latter^  lofes  not  thereby  a  t^e  for  the 
former;  this  man  is  qualified  (o  judge,  and  h$ 
will  give  preference  to  focial  pleafures  as  inofe 
fweet  and  refined «  In  fad  they  maintain  that 
charadler,  not  only  in  the  direft  feeling,  but  alfo 
when  w^  make  them  the  fubjeft  of  refieclion  i 
the  focial  paifions  are  by  far  more  agneealik  than 
the  felfilhy  and  rife  much  higher  in  oui*  efteem* 

There  are  differences  not  lels  remarkable  a* 
mong  the  painful  paffions,    Som<?  are  voluntaiyi 

^  ike  tbc  {mroaudioQ, 
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ibite  intohaitarjr :  the  pein  of  the  goat  li  an  (»m 
ample  of  the  latter ;  grief,  t>f  the  fomi^)  ^¥hidl 
in  fome  cafes  is  fo  voluntary  as  to  re^  all  coti^ 
Istion.  One  pain  fofteto  the  temper,  pity  is  an  in^* 
ftsQce  s  one  tendfi  to  remier  us  fiivage  and  cruel^ 
which  is  the  cafb  of  revenge.  I  value  myfelf 
upon  fympathy :  I  butt  and  deipift  myfeif  fye 
eiivy. 

Sdciai  afledtions  hove  tan  advantage  oter  tht 
felfiih,  not  only  :w*ith  refpefi:  to  pleafure  as  abovA 
explained,  but  alfo  with  refpedr  to  pain;  Th* 
paiii  of  an  affiront^  die  pain  of  want^  tht  pain  ti( 
difappointment,  and  a  thoufand  odser  £dtifli  pains^ 
are  cruciating  and  tormenting,  and  tend  to  a  ha* 
bit  of  peeviihnefs  and  difcontent.  Social  pains 
have  a  very  di&rent  tendency.'  The  pain  of  lym- 
pathy,  for  example,  is  not  only  voluntary,  but 
does  me  good,  by  fofteniAgmy  temper ^  and  railing 
me  in  my  own  efteem. 

Refined  manners,  and  polite  behaviour,  muft 
not  be  deemed  altogether  artificial ;  men  who, 
inured  to  the  fweets  of  fociety,  tultivate  huma* 
nity,  find  an  elegant  pleaAire  in  preferring  others, 
and  making  them  happy,  of  which  the  proud  or 
ielfilh  f(»rce  have  a  conception* 

Ridicule,  which  chiefly  arifes  from  pride,  A 
feliifli  pafiSon,  is  atbeftbut  a  grofs  pleafure  2  a 
people,  it  is  true,  muft  have  etnerged  out  of 
barbarity  before  they  can  have  a  talle  for  ridi-* 
cule ;  but  it  is  too  rough  an  entertainment  fof 
tbofe  who  ire  highly  poliihed  and  refined.    Ci-' 

cero 
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cero  diftovers  in  Flautus  a  happjr  talent  for  ridi<^ 
cule^.aijtd  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  wit :  Init  Horace, 
who  made  a  figure  in  the  court  of  Auguftus, 
svhere  tafte  was  confideraUy  purified,  declares  a* 
gainft  tlie  lownefs  and  roughnefs  of  that  author's 

■ 

raillery.  Ridicule  is  baniihed  France,  aiid  is  lo- 
iing  ground  daily  in  England. 

Other  modifications  of  pleafant  paflions  will  be 
occafionally  mentioned  hereafter.  Particularly, 
the  modi£kpitions  of  high  and  low  are  handled  in 
die  diapter  of  grandeur  and  fublimity ;  and  the 
'modifications  of  dignified  and  mean^  in  the  chapr 
ter  of  dignity  and  grace. 


PART       in. 

^    Interrupted  exijience  of  emotions  and  pajjions. 
— —  Their  growth  and  decay. 

WEre  it  the  nature  of  an  emotion,  to  conti-' 
nue,  like  colour  and  figure,  in  its  pre- 
fent  ftate  till  varied  by  fome  operating  caufe,  tiie 
condition  of  man  would  be  deplorable :  it  is  or- 
dered wifely,  that  emotions  ihould  more  refem- 
ble  another  attribute  of  matter,  viz.  motion, 
which  requires  the  conftant  exertion  of  an  opera- 
ting caufe,  and  ceafes  when  the  caufe  is  with- 
drawn. An  emotion  may  fubfift  whijp  its  caufe 
is  prefent;  and  when  its  caufe  is  removed,,  may 
iubfiA  Ijy  means  of  an  id^, .  thpugh  *  in  a  fainter 
f  degree  ^ 
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degree:  but  the  motQent  another. thqug^ 

in,  and  Lngroires  the  mind,  the  emotion,  ir  gone,  : 

and  is  xio  longer, felt :  if  it  return  with  its  caufey^ 

or  an  idea  <^  its  caufe,  it.  again  vaniiheth  with 

them  wheni  other  thoughts  crowd  in.    The  rea- 

{on  is,  that  emotions  and  paliiqinsare  connected 

with  perceptions  and  ideas,  fo  intifnately.as  not 

to  have  any  indcpendfW  exiftence.;  a  ftrong  paf- 

fion,  it  is  true,  hath  a  mighty  influence  to. detain 

its  objedt  in  the  mind;  but  not  fo  as  to  detain  it  for 

ever,becaufe  a  fucceilion  of  perceptions  or  ideas  is 

unavoidable^.  Further,  even  while  a  paffion  fub- 

fiftsy  it  feldom  continues  long  in  the  fame  tone, 

but  is  fucceffively  vigorous  and  faint :  the  vigour 

of  a  pailion  depends  on  the  impreiSion  made  by 

its  caafe ;  and  a  caufe  makes  its  Itrongefl  impref- 

iion,  when  happening  to  be  the  fingle  interefting 

obje(^,  it  attracts  our  whole  attention  f  ;  its  im-> 

pr^on  is  {lighter  when  our  attention  is  divided 

between  it  and  other  objeds ;  and  at  that  time 

the  paffion  is  fainter  in  proportion. 

When  emotions  and  pailions  are  felt  thus  by 
intervals,  and  have  not  a  continued. exiftence,  it 
may  be  thought  a  nice  problem^  to  afcertain 
their  identity,  and  to  determine  when  they  are 
the  (ame,  when  different.  In  a  ftri<%  philofophic 
view,  every  fingle  impreflion  made  even  by  the 
fame  obje<^,  is  diftinguiihable  from  what  have 

*  See  this  point  explained  afterward,  chap.  9. 

t  See  the  appendix^  cpntaining  definitions,  and  explanation  of 
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is.  TO  emotion  raifed  b|p^  ktk  Idea,  the  ^fttnie  Widk 
vilot  is  raifdd  b|^  a  %ht  Q^  ebb  dl^ej£!.  Mt  (uclf 
acturatyii  IU)C  found  ki  e^M^uCftota  zppfdttiviRfyh^ 
nor  i£;  n^ceiH^fy  iii  totdmdtt  Imigua^  ^  ^6  6)fl^« 
iddns  r^fi^  l)y  a  fine  ldhi&&iie  in  ttis  ftid^dHi/^^^ 
^esiraticies,  «re  Qdt  diihingiuiiai^te  imfA  ^dk  d*' 
tlM^ ;  mt  €fpeh  from  th^  failH  %  fticc^t^ 
idiedfS'Of  th^objea:;  dll  of  thi^  bl»ing  h^ld  t4 
be  tiid  &me^  a  paflibn  alio  is  altrays  reclc^ft^ 
^  the  fame^  fo  long  as  it  is  &eed  upM  the  Tamd 
ofajeift;  and  thu^s  love  s^  hati^d  ariS  ftid  to  coft^ 
tiniils  the  fatee  for  lifci  Nay,  fo  Idofe  are  we  iH 
iMs  way  of  thinkings  t&it  niiany  p^ohs  iarfe  mc-*i 
koned  the  feme  even  rfter  a  ^hartgfe  i^  ob}66t } 
ti^hich  is  die  cafe  of  all  paffi<tos  thM  )^e^ed  from 
(blti^  ^tdliar  }H^pen&%y  i  i^vy,  for  dki»nt>le^  is 
cbtM^rtd  to  be  the  feme  f^affion^  itiot  oklly  whilii 
it  is  direddd  to  the  (AUnt  ^rfon>,  but  feven  vheN 
it  com]preheilds  many  perfoftfi  at  oncd :  pride  and 
malice  are  in  the  feme  condition^  So  touch  wal 
necefi&fy  to  be  feid  upon  tbt  identity  of  4  p^on 
md  amotion,  in  order  to*  ^epdre  (^  o«tfftteing 
their  gr&\V(h  and  decay. 

Tlie  growth  and  decay  of  philld^s  atid  blnotlons^, 
is  k  fubjed;  too  ^tenfivi  t^  ht  ^^(haUftld  in  M 
undertai^ing  like  the  prdent :  I  |imtend  ^nly  to 
give  a  curfory  view  of  it,  as  far  as  necedar^r  frt* 
\  the  purpofes  of  criticifm.  Some  emotions  are 
produced  in  Ihcif  titmott  petfedtioh,  and  have  a 
very  fliort  endurance  j  which  is  the  cafe  of  iur^. 


priib^  of  wcoid^i  anddviTi«tiilpes;of  ttfrr4xrv  •  i]IUio« 

liTec^^  fhfiiHHfai^y  |>aftt^mi{  aniTeratr.pjiiiaftioA 
9tmoft  lfiftaiitmidbilfl)t;^ai(dtbe3r'hoi^^ 

fame  ptaaion^wkh  dieihift^  Loive^  jiaftarodr^  and 
foti^odieirjpa^faiis^  inffreaib  gradual!};'  nsx  a.*  csr^ 
tahi  pitch.;  and  tA^r  tte£  decay  gradually.  £iw 
Ty^  maiice,  prldfiv  fi^^^i^ei  evar  ^lexajrv  Som^ 
paifioos,  .fuch  as.gnatinidie  and  revenge^  zreoftetk 
exhaufled  by  a  fingle  adt  of  gndificatioii ': .  othei 
paffioQ&9  fiaidba3i  pitid^  malice,  extYy^  -iM^e^  ha- 
twii  ana  .npfi  ib:  eKhouftedk ;  hiaf:  haaring^^a*:  kmg 
amdnwLWoiy  :Aepsandb&Qqi^eTit  ^caidScation.  i 
To  handle  eterj^  finglQ  piMS<9a  a^dembtim 
wit6.  a-vkjwrto  jttefe  cliiferenc*^,  wouMi  l>e.  an 
cndlds.  iworifc.:  we  muft  te  feisfieit  ^t  prefcirt: 
^ith/ofW:  genisratvte!^?*:;  And  with;  re^>eft  to 
emotions  that  ane\^vw&fent^  ajatl  not  prqduftive 
o£  defirte,  thek  growth  and  decay  are  eafily  ex- 
fdainedr  an.ena|otion  <^i(ufed%  dn  inaq^ate-  ob^ 
jed,  cannot  natucaUjir  mke.  longer  time  tQ  ^rrxvsc 
at  perfediion,  than  is  necd&ry  for  adeiiurdy  Aii^« 
"vey :  {uch  emotipu:  alfa  mnfl:  continue  Ipng  (ta* 
tionary,  wkhoot  any  fenfible  decay ;  a  fecond  or 
tfaii:d  vi^iv>.of  tjie  ohje^  l^tng  nearly  a$  agreeable 
air  the  firfb  t  tinkb  the  ca&  ot  an»  emot^ion  prpdi^ 
ced  by  a.  6ne  pf  o%e<a^  an  impetuoi^s,  rfv^r,  or  a 
towering 'HU;  while  a  man  remains;  ^e  fainei^ 
fuch  objefts  ought  to  have  the  fame  efFed:  upon 
him.    Familiarity,  however,  hath  an;,  inflttence 

here, 


here,  as .tt  hath erery^^heTtbrJar^xieocf  of  yiew, 
after '  fhort  intervals  jefpeciaHyv^^^^s  the  amid 
graduallj  from  the  ob^ed^ .  wliich  at  laft  lofiss  aH 
xvlifli :  the  jtobleft  objeft  ia  the  material  worMi 
a  clear  and  fbrene  (ky^  is  quite  difregafdedv  ^^ 
lefs  perhaps  after  a  cotirfe  €7f  bad  weather;  An 
emotion- raifed  by  human  virtues  ^  qualitijes,'  6t 
adlions,  may,  by  reitemted  iriews  of  the  dbjeS:^ 
grow  imperceptibly  till  it  become  lb.  vigorous  as 
to  generate  defire:  in  this  condition  ii  nxnflbe 
handled  asa  paffion^ 

:  As  toip^on,  J  obferve,  firft,  that  when  na- 
ture requires  a  paffiont6.;be.&idden,  it.is.  com^ 
monly  prodojceid  in  perf^dion;  whidr  is :' oom* 
monly  the  cafe  of'  ftar  and  of  angef^  .  Wonder 
and  furprife  are  always  prodtur^d  in  perfeftion^: 
reiterated  impreflions  made  by  their  caufe,  e»» 
hauft  thefe  pailions  inftead  of  inflaming 'them. 
This  will  be  explained  afterward  * . 

In  the  liext  place,  when  a  pallion  hath  for  its 
foundation  an  original  propenfity  peculiar  to  ibmc 
men,  it  generally  comes  foon  to  perfedion : .  the 
propenfity,  upon  pre  enting  a  proper  objed,  is 
immediately  enlivened  into  a  paflion ;  which  is 
the  cafe  of  pride,  of  envy,'  and  of  maike. 

In  the  third  place,  the  growth  of  love  and  of 
hatred.,  is  flow  or  quick  according  to  dircum- 
ftances :  the  good  qualities  or  kind  offices  of  a 

pferfon,  !%iife  in  me  a  pAeafant  emotion;  which, 

I  » 
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by  reiterated  views^  is  fwelled  into  a  l^iffipiQ  in^-*. 
vohing  defire;  of  that  perfdn's  hap^nefs  y,  and* 
tMs  defi^  being  often  put  in  exerciiie,  works  gra-;, 
dually  a  change  internally)  and  at  Jlail.pi:od\iceth£ 
in  n^  a  fettled  habit  of  aifaftion  for  th^t -perfG^,' 
now  my  friend:  affedion  thus  produced,  o'pe»t 
rates  precifely  like  an  original  propenfity ;.  fdr  to. 
enliven  it  into  a  pailton,  no  more  is  r<e<juired  but 
the  real  or  ideal  prefence  of  the  objed.  The  habit 
of  averfion  or  of  hatred  is  brought  on  in  the  fame 
manner •  And  here  I  muft  obierve  by  the  way,. 
that  love  and  hatred  fignify  conunonly  aifedion . 
and  averfion,  not  paflion.  The  bulk  of  our  paf- 
iions,  are  indeed  affedlion  or  averfion  inflamed  in** 
to  a  pajQion  by  different  circumflances :  the  affec-. 
tion  of  love  I  bear  to  my  fon,  is  inflamed  into  the 
paffion  of  fear  when  he  is  in  danger ;  becomes 
hope  when  he  hath  a  profpeft  of  good  fortune ; 
becomes  admiration  when  he  performs  a  laudable^ 
adion ;  and  fhame  when  he  commits  any  wrong ;, 
averfion  becomes  fear  when  there  is  a  profpedl  of* 
good  fortune  to  my  enemy ;  becomes  hope  when 
he  is  in  danger  j  becomes  joy  when  he  is  in  dif- 
trefs;  and  forrow  when  a  iaudabje  adion  is  per- 
fd^rmedby  him. 

Fourthly,  paffions  generally  have  a  tendency  to 
cxcefs,  occafioned  by  the  following  means.  The 
mind  aflefted  by  any  paflion,  is  not  in  a  piroper 
flatefor  diflinA  perception  nor  cool  refieftion: 
on  the  contrary,  it  always  hath  a  flrong  bias  to  thd 
objed  of  an  agreeable  paffion,  and  a  bias  not  left 

flrong 


ttebng  againfl:  the  elbjeA  of  a  dlfigreeable  paffion. 
The  objeft  of  love,  fpr  example,  however  indif- 
ibresit  to  others,  is  to  the  loveHs  conriAion  a  p»- 

>fagon;  and  of  hatred^  is  vke  itfttf  without  al« 
ley.  What  left  cat!  fuch  delufion  operate,  tfaaii 
to  fwell  the  pdffioft  beyond  what  it  was  at  firftf 
Ibr  if  the  feeing  or  coaverfing  with  a  fine  womim, 
have  had  the  efie<^  to  carry  me  frem  indifference 
to  love )  how  much  (Ironger  muft  her  infiuenee 

'  be,  when!  now  to  my  convidtion  ftie  lias  become 
an  angel  I  and  hatred  as  well  as  other  paffions 
muft  run  the  fame  courfe.  Thus  between  a  paf- 
fion  and  its  objedl  there  is  a  natural  operation,  re- 
fembFmg  aftion  and  rea<9ion  in  phyfics  :  a  paffion 
afting  upon  its  objed,  magnifies  it  greatly  in  ap- 
pearance ;  and  this  magnified  objed  reaxfting  up- 
on the  paffion,  fwells  and  inflames  it  mightily. 

Fifthly,  the  growth  of  fome  paffions  depends 
often  on  occafional  circumftances  :  obft^cles  to 
gratification,  for  inftance,  never  fail  to  augment 
and  inflame  a  pafHon ;  becaufe  a  conilant  endea- 
vour to  remove  an  ohftacle,  preferves  the  objcd 
of  the  paffion  ever  in  view,  which  fweUs  the  paf* 
fidn  by  impreffions  frequently  reiterated ;  thus 
the  reftraint  of  confcience,  when  an  ofaftacle  to 
lave,  agitates  the  mind  and  inflames  the  paffion : 

QiM>d  Ucoc,  ingraiUEdi  eft ;  quod  noa  licet,  acrius.  urit 
Si  nuoquam.  Daoaeo  habuiflfi  Abeoea  turris* 
Non  elTet  Danae  de  Jove  fada  parens. 

Ovid,  Am^r.  L  2. 

At 
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At  the  fame  time,  the  mind,  diftrefled  with  the: 
obftade,  becomes  impatient  for  want  of -gratifi- 
cation, and  .confequendy  more  defirous  of  it. 
Shakefpear  expreflfes  this  obfepvation -finely  r  '    " 


•  t 


.  All  impediments  ia  fancy's  courfe. 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy. 

We  need  no  better  example  than,^.a  lover  who 
hath  many  rivals. ,  Even  the  caprices  of  a  miftrefs 
have  the  effeft  to  inflame  love ;  thefe  occafioning 
uncertainty  of  fuccefs,  tend  naturally  to  make 
tlie  anxious  lover  overvalue  the'happinefs  of  frui- 
tion. .   -  * 

So  much  upon  the  growth  of  paffions ;  their 
continuance  and  decay  come  next  under  confidera- 
tion..  And,  firft,  it  is  a  general  law  of  nature, 
That  things  fuddeh  in  their  growth,  are  equally 
fudden  in  their  decay.  This  is  commonly  the 
cafe  of  anger.  And  with  refpeft  to  wonder  and 
furprife,  which  alfo  fuddenly  decay,  another  rea- 
fon  concurs,  that  their  caufes  are  of  ihort  dura- 
tion :  novelty  foon  degenerates  into  familiarity ; 
and  the  nnexpedednefs  of  an  objedt,  is  foon  funk 
in  the  pleafure  that  the  objedt .  affords.  Fear, 
which  is  a  paflion  of  greater  importance  as  tend-r 
ingto  felf-prefervation,  is  often  inftantaneous ; 
and  yet  is  of  equal  duration  with  its  caufe :  nay  it 
frequently  fubfifts  after  the  c^ufe  is  removed. 

In  the  next  place,  a  paflion  founded  on  a  pecu- 
liar propenfity,  fubfifts  generally  for  ever ;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  pride,  envy,  and  malice:   objedls^ 

Vol.  I.         ^  H  are 
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are  never  wanting  to  inflame  the  jropenifity  into 

a  paffion. 

Thirdly,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  law 
of  nature,  That  every  paflion  ceafes  upon  attain- 
ing its  ultimate  end.    To  explain  this  law,  we 
muft  diftinguilh  between  a  particular  and  a  gene- 
ral end.     I  call  a  particular  end  what  may  be  ac- 
cQmplilhed  by  a  fingle  aft :  a  genei'al  end,  on  the 
contrary,  admits  ads  without  number;  becaufe 
it  cannot  be  faid,  that  a  general  end  is  ever  fiilly 
accomplilhed,  while'  the  objedl  of  the  paflion  fub- 
fifts.     Gratitude  and  revenge  are  examples  of  the 
firft  kind :   the  ends  they  aim  at  may  be  accom- 
plifhedby  a  fingle  ad;  and  when  this  adl  is  per- 
formed, the  paflions  are  neceflarily  at  an  end. 
JUove  and  hatred  are  examples  of  the  other  kind : 
the  defire  of  doing  good  or  of  doing  mifchief  to 
an  individual,  is  a  general  end,  'which  admits  acfts 
without  number,  aud  which  feldom  is  fully  ac- 
complifhed :    therefore  thefe  paffions  have  fre- 
quently the  fame  duration  with  their  objeds, 

Laftly,  it  will  afford  us  another  g'eneral  view, 
to  conlider  the  difference  betweien  an  original  pro- 
penfity,  and  affeftion  or  aver^on  produced  by  cu- 
ftom.  The  former  adheres  too  clofe  to  the  con-r 
ftitution  ever  to  be  eradicat:ed ;  and  for.  that  rea- 
fon,  the  paflions  to  which  it  gives  birth,  continue 
during  life  with  no  remarkable  diminution.  The 
latter,  which  owe  their  birth  and  increment  to 
time,  owe  their  decay  to  the  fame^caufe :  affec- 
tion and  averfion  decay  gradi:ially  as  |hey  gi'ovv^; 

and 
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and  accotdingly  loiig  abfence  extinguifheth  hatred 
as  well  as  love.  Afledtion  decays  more  gradually 
between  perfons  who,  living  together,  have  dai- 
ly occafion  to  teftify  mutually  their  good-will  and 
kindnefs :  and  when  afFeftion  is  decayM,  habit 
fupplies  its  place ;  for  it  makes  thefe  perfons  ne- 
ceffary  to  each  other,  by  the  pain  of  feparation  ^. 
Affeftion  to  children  hath  a  long  endurance,  long- 
er perhaps  than  any  other  aiiedion  :  its  growth 
keeps  pace  with  that  of  its  objects :  they  difplay 
new  beauties  and  qualifications  daily,  to  feed  and 
augment  the  aiFeAion :  but  whenever  the  affec* 
tion  becomes  ftatioriary,  it  muft  begin  to  decay ; 
with  a  flow  pace  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its  in- 
crement. In  Ihort,  man  with  refped  to  this  life, 
is  a  temporary  being ;  he  grows,  becomes  fta- 
tionary,  decays  j  and  fo  muft  all  his  powers  and 
paffions. 


P    A-  R    T  ,      IV. 
Coexijlent  emotions  and  pajjions. 

TO  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human 
paifions  and  emotions, '  it  is  not  fufficient 
that  they  be  examined  fingly  and  fepai'ately :  as  a 
plurality  of  them  are  fometimes  felt  at  the  fame 

?  Sec  phap.  \j^ 
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Jnftant,  the  manner  of  their  coexiftence,  and 
the  efFefts  thereby  produced,  ought  alfo  to  be 
examined.  This  fubjeft  is  extenfive,  and  it  will 
\)e  difficult  to  trace  all  the  laws  that  govern  its 
^ndlefs  variety  of  cafes  :  if  fuch  an  undertaking  can 
be  brought  to  perfection,  it  muft  be  by  degrees. 
The  following  hints  may  fiiffice  for  a  firfl  at- 
tempt. 

We  begin  with  emotions  raifed  by  different 
founds,  as  the  fimpleft  cafe.  Two  founds  that 
mix,  and,  as  it  were,  incorporate  before  they 
reach  the  ear,  are  faid  to  be  concordant.  That 
f^ach  found  produceth  ai^  emotion  of  its  own, 
muft  be  admitted:  but  then  thefe  emotions, 
like  the  founds  that  produce  them,  mix  io 
intimately?  as  to  be  rather  one  complex  emor 
tionthan  twp  ^motions  in  gonjundtion.  Two 
founds  that  refufe  incorporation  of  mixture,  are 
faid  to  be  difcordant :  being  however  heard  at 
the  fame  inl^ant,  the  emotions  produced  by  them 
aie  conjoined  j  and  in  thaf  condition  are  unplea- 
fant,  even  where  feparately  they  are  each  of  them 
pleafant. 

Similar  to  the  emotion  raifed  by  mixed  founds,, 
is  the  emotion  that  an  objedl  of  fight  rajfes  by 
means  of  its  feveral  qualities :  a  tree,  for  exam- 
ple, with  its  qualities  of  colour,  figure,  fize,  &c» 
is  perceived  to  be  one  objedl ;  and  the  effeft  it 
produces,  is  rather  one  complex  emotion' thap 
different  emotions  combined. 

^Vith  refpeft  to  coexiftent  emotions  produced 

"     ■■■  by 
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by'  objedls  of  fight  iridepeitdeilt  of  each  othei*, 
it  muft  be  obferved,  that  there  cannot  be  k 
concordance  among  fuch  objeds  like  what  is 
perceived  in  fome  founds.  Such  objefts  never 
mix  nor  incorporate  in  the  aft  of  vifion  i  each  ob- 
jeft  is  perceived  as  it  exifts,  feparately  from  others ; 
and  each  raifeth  its  own  emotion,  which  are  dif- 
tinft,  however"  intimately  connected  the  objects 
maybe.  This  doctrine  holds  in  all  the  caufes  of 
emotion  or  paffion  that  are  independent  of  each 
Other,  founds  only  excepted  4 

To  explain  the  manner  in  which  fuch  emo- 
tions exift,  fimilar  emotions  muft  be  diftinguilhed 
from  thofe  that  are  diflimilar.  Two  emotions 
are  faid  to  be  fimilar,  when  they  tend  each  of  ^ 
them  to  produce  the  fame  tone  of  mind  t  chear- 
ful  emotions,  however  different  their  caufes  may 
be,  are  fimilar :  and  fo  are  thofe  which  are  me*- 
lancholy.  Difliimilar  emotions  are  eafily  explain*- 
ed  by  their  oppofition  to  what  are  fimilar  t  pndt 
and  humility,  gaiety  and  gloominefs,  are  difll* 
milar  emotions  • 

Emotions  perfeftly  fimilar,    readily  combine 
and  unite*,  fo  as  in  a  manner  to  become  one 

•  It  is  eaficr  to  conceive  the  manner  of  cocxiflcncc  of  fimilar 
cmodonsi  than  to  defcribe  it.  They  cannot  be  faid  to  mix  or  in- 
corporate, like  concordant  founds :  their  union  is  rather  of  agree- 
ment or  concord  ;  and  therefore  I  have  chofen  the  words  in  the 
text,  not  as  fufficicnt  to  exprefs  clearly  the  manner  of  their  coex- 
iAence^  but  only  as  Icfs  liable  to  exception  than  any  other  I  can 
fiad. 

H  3  complex 
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complex  emotion ;  witnefs  the  emotions  prod'  i- 
ced  by  a  number  of  flowers  in  a  parterre,  or  of 
trees  in  a  wood.  Emotions  that  are  oppofite,  or 
extremely  diflimilar,  never  combine  nor  unite : 
the  mind  cannot  fimultaneoufly  take  on  oppofite 
tones ;  it  cannot  at  the  fame  inftant  be  both  joy- 
ful and  fad,  angry  and  fatisfied,  proud  and  humble  •• 
diflimilar  emotions  may  fuccecd  each  other  with 
rapidity,  but  they  cannot  exift  fimultaneoufly. 

Between  thefe  two  extremes,  emotions  will 
unite  more  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  their  refemblance,  and  the  degree  in  which 
their  caufes  are  conneded.  Thus  the  emotions 
produced  by  a  fine  landfcape  and  the  finging  of 
birds,  being  fimilar  in  a  confiderable  degree,  rea- 
dily unite,  though  their  caufes  are  little  connected. 
And  the  fame  happens  where  the  caufes  are  inti- 
mately connedted,  though  the  emotions  them- 
.felves  have  little  refemblance  to  each  other :  an 
example  of  which  is  a  miftrefs  in  diftrefs,-  whofc 
beauty  gives  pleafure,  and  her  diftrefs,  pain: 
thefe  two  emotions,  proceeding  from  different 
views  of  the  objedt,  have  very  little  refemblance 
to  each  other ;  and  yet  fo  intimately  connefted 
are  their  caufes,  as  to  force  them  into  a  fort  of 
complex  emotion,  partly  pleafant  partly  painful. 
This  clearly  explains  fome  expreflions  common  in 
poetry,  a  fweet  diftrefs^  U  pleafant  pain. 

It  was  neceflary  to  defcribe,  with  fome  accuracy, 
in  what  manner  fimilar  and  diffimilar  emotions 
Goexiit  in  tloe  mind,  in  order  to  Ihow  the  different 

effefts 
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cfeifts  that  refult  from  their  different  manner  of 
exiftence ;  firft,  the  effedts  produced  within  the- 
mind;  and,  ne3Ct,  thofe  that  appear  externally* 
Beginning  with  fimilar  emotions,  I  difcover  two 
^lentfd  effedts  cl»riy  dilHnguiihable  from  each  o* 
ther,  of  which,  the  one  may  be  reprefented  by 
addition  in  nnmjbers,  the  other  by  harmony  in 
ibunds.  Two  pliant  emotions  that  are  fxmilar,* 
readily  unite  whyeu  they  are  coexiftent ;  and  th§ 
pleafure  felt  ift  the  union,  is  the  fum  of  the  two 
pleafures ;  the  Jame  emotions  in  fucceflioti,  are 
£ar  from,  making  the  fame  figure;  becaufe  the 
mind  at  no  kiftant  of  the .  fucceilioii  is  confcious 
of  more  than  a  fingle  emotion*  This  dodrine 
may  a,ptly  be  Uluftrated  by  a  *  landfcape  ct>m{M-e-* 
bending  hills,  valleys,  plains,  rivei"s,  trees,  &c.  / 
the  emotions^  produced  by  thefe  fevetal  objefts^ 
being  fimilar  in  a  high  degree  as  falling  in  eafily 
and  fwectly  with  the  fame  tone  of  mind,  are  id 
conjunftion  extremely  pleafant.  Tliis  multiplied 
effedl:  is  felt  from  objefts  even  of  different  fenfes, 
as  where  a  landfcape  is  conjoined  witli  tlje  mufic 
of  birds  and  odor  of  flowers ;  and  refults  partly 
from  the  refemblance  of  the  emotions  and  partly 
from  the  connection  of  their  caufes :  whence  it  fol^ 
lows,  that  the  effe<ft  muft  be  the  greateft,  where 
the  caufes  are  intimately  connected  and  the  emo-. 
tions  perfedlly  fimilar. 

The  other  pleafm-e  arifing  from  fimilar  emotions 
coexiftent,  which  may  be  termed  tfie  pleafure  of 
concord  or  harmony^  is  afcertained  by, a  different 

H4  rule. 
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rule.  It  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  refemblance  between  the.  emotions,  and  in- 
verfely  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  connexion 
between  the  caufes :  to  feel  this  pleafure  in  per- 
fection, the  refemblance  canhot  be  too  ftrong, 
nor  the  connedicHi  too  flight.  The  former  con- 
dition is  fdf-eviderit ;  and  the  reafon  of  the  lat- 
ter is,  that  the  pleafure  of  harmony  is  felt  from 
various  fimilar  emotions,  diltinc^l  from'  each  o- 
ther,  and  yet  fweetly  combining  in  the  mind ; 
which  excludes  eaufes  intimately  connefted,  for 
the  emotions  produced  by  them  are  forced  into 
one  complex  emotion.  Tliis  matter  cannot  be 
better  illuftrated,  than  by  the  foregoing  example 
of  a  landfcape,  where  the  fight,  hearing,  and 
fmelling,  are  employed :  the  accumulated  plea- 
fure of  fo  many  different  fimilar  emotions,  i&not 
what  delights  us  the  moft  in^this  combination  of 
objeds ;  for  the  fenfe  of  harmony  from  thefe  e- 
motions  fweetly  uniting  in  the  mind,  is  ftill  more 
delightful.  We  feel  this  harmony  in  the  differ- 
ent emotions  occafioned  by  the  vifible  objeftsj 
but* we  feel  it  ftill  more  fenfibly  in  the  emotions 
occafioned  by  the  obje(5ts  of  different  fenfes,  as 
where  the  emotions  of  the  eye  are  combined  with 
thofe  of  the  ear.  This  emotion  of  concord  or 
harmony,  will  be  illuftrated,  when  the  emotions 
produced  by  the  found  of  words  and  their  mean-' 
ing.are  taken  under  confideration  *• 

•Chap.  i8.  fcft.  3* 
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This  emotion  of  concord  from  conjoined  e- 
motions,  is  felt  even  where  the  emotions  are  not 
perfedly  fimilar. '  Though  love  be  a  pleafant  paf- 
fion,  yet  its  foftnefs  and  tendernefs  make  it  re- 
femble  in  a  confiderable  degree  the  painful  paf- 
fion  of  pity  or  gi'ief ;  and  for  that  reafon,  love  ac- 
cords better  with  thefe  paflions  than  with  what 
are  gay  and  fprightly .  I  give  the  following  ex- 
ample from  CatuUuS)  where  the  concord  between  * 
love  and  grief,  has  a  fine  eiFedb  even  in  fo  flight  a 
fubjeft  as  the  deHth  of  a  fparrow* 

Lugete,  o  Veneres,  Cupidinefque, 
Et  quantum  eft  hominum  venuftiorum ! 
Paflcr  mortuus  eft  me»  puellse, 
Quern  plus  ilia  oculis  fuis  amabat. 
Nam  mellltus  erat,  fuam.que  norat 
Ipfam  tam  bene^  quam  puella  matrem : , 
Ncc  fefe  a  gremio  illius  movebat ; 
Sedcircumfiliens  modo  hue,  modo  illuc, 
Ad  folam  dominam  ufque  pipilabat. 
Qui  nunc  it  per  iter  tenebricofum, 
Slue,  unde  negant  redire  quemquam. 
At  vobis  male  fit^  malae  tenebr^ 
Orci,  quae  omnia  bcUa  devoratis  ; 
Tam  bellum  mihi  paflerem  abftuliftis, 
0  fiaftum  male,  o  mifellc  paflcr.       ^ 
Tua  nUnc  opera,  mese  puella 
Flendo  turgiduli  rubent  ocelli. 

Next  as  to  the  effedlrof  diflimilar"  emotions. 
Thefe  efFedts  obvioufly  muft  be  oppofite  to  what 

are 
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suae  above  defcribed ;  and  in  order  to  explain 
tbem  with  accuracy,  diflimilar  emotions  proceed-' 
ing  from  conneded  caufes,  muit  be  diftinguiflied 
from  what  proceed  from  caufes  that  are  uncon- 
nected. Diflimilar  emotions  of  the  ftmnerkindy 
being  forced  into  a  fort  of  unnatural  union,  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  difcord  in(tead  of  harmony :  and 
in  computing  their  force,  .fubtraclion  nnift  be 
ufed  inftead  c^  addition ;  which  will  be  evident 
from  what  follows.  Diflimilar  emotions  forced 
into  union  by  the  connection  .of  their  caufes,  are 
felt  obfcurely  and  imperfedly ;  for  each  tends  to 
Vary  the  tone  of  mind  that  is  fuited  to  the  other  j 
and  the  mind  thus  diflradted  between  two  objeds, 
is  at  no  inftant  in  a  condition  to  receive  a  full 
impreflion  from  either.  Diffimilar  emotions  pro- 
ceeding from  unconnefted  caufes,  are  in  a  very 
different  condition ;  for  as  there  is  nothing  to 
force  them  into  union,  they  are  never  felt  but  in 
fticcefl[ion ;  by  'which  means,  each  hath  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  full  impreflion. 

This  curious  theory  merits  iiluflration  by  ex- 
amples. In  reading  the  defcription  of  tbe  difmal 
wafte,  book  i .  of  Paradife  Loft^  we  are  fenfible 
of  a  confufed  feeling,  ariling  from  diflimilar  emo- 
tions forced  into  union,  viz.  the  beauty  of  the 
defcription,  and  the  horror  of  the  objed  defcri- 
bed : 

§eeft  thou  yon  dreaiy  plain,  forlorn  and  wild. 
The  feat  of  defolation,  void  of  light, 

SafC 
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Save  what  the  glimmering  cf  the£e  livid  flames 
Cafts  pale  and  dreadful  ? 

Mkny  other  palfiges  in  this  juftly-celebrated  poem 
produce  the  fame  effeft  j  and  we  always  obferve, 
that  if  the  difagreeablenefs  of  the  fubjedt  be  ob- 
fcured  by  the  beautiful  defcription,  the  latter  is 
not  lefs  obfcured  by  the  former.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  afcending  fmpke  in  a  calm  morning, 
which  infpires  ftillnefs  and  tranquillity,  is  im* 
proper  in  a  pidure  full  of  violent  action.  A 
parterre,  partly  ornamented  partly  in  diforder, 
produces  a  mixt  feeling  of  the  fame  fort.  Two 
great  armies  in  aft  to  engage,  ihix  the  diflimilar 
emotions  of  gfandeiu"  and  of  terror : 

Semhra  d'alberi  denfi  alta  forefta 
L'un  campo,  e  Paltro  ;  di  tant'afte  abbonda. 
Son  tefi  gli  archi,  e  fon  le  lance  in  refta : 
Vibranfi  i  dardi,  e  rotafi  ogni  fionda. 
Ogni  cavallo  in  guerra  anco  s'  apprefta# 
Gli  odiiy  e'l  furor  del  fuo  iignor  feconda  : 
Rafpa,  battCy   nitrifce,   e  fi  raggira, 
Gonfia  le  nari ;  e  f umo,  e  fuoco  fpira. 

Bello  in  si  bella  vifta  ancp  e  V  orrore : 
£  di  mezzo  la  tema  efce  il  diletto. 
Nc  men  le  trombe  orribili  e  canore, 
Sono  a  gli  orecchi,  Beto  e  fero  oggetto. 
Pur  il  campo  fedcl,  benche  minore^ 
Par  di  fuon  piil  mirabile,  e  d'  afpeto, 
£  canta  in  piu  guerriero  e  chiaro  carme 
Ogni  fua  tromba,  e  maggior  luce  han  V  arme. 

peru/akmme  libnata^  dnt,  %^*Jl.  2^9.  b  30. 
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Suppofe  a  virtuous  man  has  drawn  on  himfelf* 
a  gi-eat  misfortune,  by  a  fault  incident  to  humarf 
nature,  and  therefore  venial:  the  remorfe.he 
feels  aggi'avates  his  diftrefs,  and  confequently  rai- 
fes  our  pity  to  a  high  pitch  .*  we  at  the  fame 
time  blame  the  man ;  and  the  indignation  raifed 
by  the  fault  he  has  committed,  is  diffimilar  to  pi- 
ty :  thefe  two  paflions,  however,  proceeding 
from  different  views  of  the  fame  objed,  are  for- 
ced into  a  fort  of  union;  but  the  indignation  is 
fo  flight,  as  fcarce  to  be  felt  in  the  mixture  with 
pity,  Subjefts  of  this  kind,  are  of  all  the  fitteft 
for  tragedy  ;  but  of  this  afterward  *. 

Oppofite  emotions  are  fo  diffimilar  as  not  to 
admit  any  fort  of  union,  even  where  they  proceed 
from  caufes  the  moft  intimately  connected.  Love 
to  a  miftrefs,  and  refentment  for  her  infidelity, 
are  of  this  nature :  they  cannot  exifl  otherwife 
than  in  fucceffion,  which  by  the  connexion  of 
their  caufes  is  commonly  rapid ;  and  thefe  emo- 
tions will  govern  alternately,  till  one  of  them  ob- 
tain the  afcendant,  or  both  be  obliterated.  A 
fucceffion  opens  to  me  by  the  death  of  a  worthy 
man,  who  was  my  friend  as  well  as  my  kinfman : 
when  I  think  of  my  friend  I  am  grieved  j  but  the 
fucceffion  gives  me  joy^  Thefe  two  caufes  are  in- 
timately connecfted;  for  the  fucceffion  is  the  dl- 
reel  confequence  of  my  friend's  death  :  the  emo- 
tions however  being  oppofite,  dp  not  mix ;  they 

•  Chap.  22. 
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prevail  alternately,  perhaps  for  a  courfe  of  time, 
till  grief  for  my  friend's  death  be  baniihed  by  the 
pleafures  of  opulence,  A  virtuous  man  fufFering 
unjuftly,  is  an  example  of  the  fame  kind :  I  pity 
him,  and  have  great  indignation  at  the  author  of 
th?  wrong.  Thefe  emotions  proceed  from  cau- 
fes  nearly  connefted ;  but  being  direded  to  dif- 
ferent objedts,  they  are  not  forced  into  union  : 
their  oppofition  preferves  them  diftincl ;  and  ac-s 
cordingly  they  are  found  to  prevail  alternately. 

I  proceed  to  examples  of  diflimilar  emotions  a^ 
rifmg  from  unconneded  caufes.  Good  and  bad 
news  of  equal  importance  arriving  at  the  fame  in- 
ftant  from  differe,nt  quarters,  produce  oppofite 
emotions,  thf  difcordance  of  which  is  not  felt, 
becaufe  they  are  not  forc'd  into  union  :  they  go- 
vern alternately,  commonly  in  a  qnidk  fuccef- 
fion,  till  their  force  be  fpent  ; 

Shyhck.  How  now.  Tubal,  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
haft  thou  foun4  my  daughter  i 

Tubal.  I  often  pame  where  I  did  bear  of  hcr»  but  caur 
not  find  her. 

Shy.  Wliy  there,  there,  there,  there  1  a  diamond  gone> 
poll  me  stwo  thouTand  ducats  in  Francfort !  the  curfe  never 
fell  upon  our  nation  till  now,  I  never  felt  it  till  now ;  two 
thoufand  ducats  in  that,  and  other  precious,  precious 
jewels !  I  would  my  daughter  were  dead  at  my  foot,  a^nd 
(he  jewels  in  her  ear ;  O  would  ihe  were  hprs'd  at  my 
foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin.  No  news  pf  them  ; 
why,  fo  I  and  I  know  not  what's  fpent  in  the  iearch : 
why,  thpu  lof?  upon  lofi !  the  thief  gone  with  fo  much, 
and  fo  much  to  find  the  thief:   and  no  iatisfaftion,   no 

revenge^ 
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revenge,  nor  iao  iD  luck  ftirring,  but  what  lights  o^  my 
ihoulders ;  no  iighs  but  o'  mj  breathing,  no  tears  but  o' 

IP7  fhedding. 

» 

Ttii,  YeSy  other  men  have  ill  luck  too ;  Anthonio,  as 
I  heard  in  Genoa 

Sfy.  WhsiU  what,   what?  ill  luck,   ill  luck? 

Tuk  Hath  an  Argofic  caft  away,  coming  from  Tn- 
polls. 

Shy.  I  thank  God,  I  thank  God;  it  it  true?  is  it 
true  ? 

Tub.  I  fpoke  with  fomc  of  the  fwlors  that  efcaped  the 
wreck. 

Shy.  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal ;  good  news,  good  news;^ 
ha,  ha :  where  ?   in  Genoa  ? 

Tut.  Your  daughter  fpent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  one 
night,  fourfcorc  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  ftick'ft  a  dagger  in  me ;  I  ihall  never  fee 
my  gold  again ;  fourfcore  ducats  at  a  fitting,  fourfcorc 
ducats ! 

Tuh.  There  came  <Kvers  of  Anthonio's  creditors  in  my 
company  to  Venice,  that  fwear  he  cannot  >  chufe  but 
break. 

Shy.  I  am  glad  of  it.  Til  plague  him.  111  torture  him; 
I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  fliew'd  me  a  ring,  that  h^  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy^  Out  upon  her  !  thou  tortureft  me.  Tubal;  it  was 
jny  Turquoife  ;  I  had  it  of  Leah  when  I  was  a  bachelor ; 
I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wildernefs  of  monkies. 

Tub.  But  Anthonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that's  true,  that's  very  true ;  go  fee  me  an 
officer,  befpeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  I  will  have  die 
heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  fpr  were  he  put  of  Venice, 
I  can  make  what  mcrchandife  I  will,    Go,  go.  Tubal] 

a°4 
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aod  ineet  nae  at  our  fyoagogue ;  go,  good  Tubal;  a;t  our 
fyoagogue.  Tubal, 

Merchant  $f  Venice^  ^61  2-  fi*  i». 

♦ 

In  the  fame  manner,  good  news  arriving  to  a 
man  labouring  under  diflrefs,  occafions  a  vibrar* 
tion  in  his  mind  from  the  one  to  the  other  : 

OJhtyn,  By  Hcav'n  thotill  rous'd  me  from  my  lethargy, 
Thefpirit  which  was  deaf  to  my  own  wrongs, 
And  the  loud  cries  of  my  dead  father's  blood. 
Deaf  to  revenge  — nay,  which  refus'd  to  hear 
The  piercing  fighs  and  mvirmurs  of  my  Iotc 
Yet  unenjoy'd ;  what  not  Almeria  could 
Revive,  or  raife,  my  people's  voice  has  wakep'd, 

0  iny  Antonio,  I  am  all  on  fire. 

My  foul  is  up  in  arms,  ready  to  charge 

And  bear  amidft  the  foe  with  con  qu 'ring  troops, 

1  hear  'em  call  to  lead  'em  on  to  liberty. 

To  viAory ;  their  fhouts  and  clamours  rend 

My  cars,  and  reach  the  heav'ns ;  where  is  the  Kngi 

Where  is  Alphonfo  ?  ha !  where  !  where  indeed  ? 

0 1  could  tear  and  burft  the  ftrings  of  life. 

To  break  thefe  chains.     Off,  off,  ye  ftains  of  royalty  J 

Off,  flaveiy !    O  curfe,  that  I  alone 

Can  beat  and  flutter  in  my  cage,  when  I 

Would  fo^,  and  ftoop  at  viftory  beneath ! 

Mourning  Bride^  a6i  3*  fc.  2^ 

If  the  emotions  be  uneqiial  in  force,  the  ftronger 
after  a  copflift  will  extinguiili  the  weaker.  Thus 
the  lofs  of  a  houfe  by  fire,  or  of  a  fum  of  money 
by  bankruptcy,  will  make  no  6gure  in  oppofition 
to  phe  birf h  of  a  long-exp^ed  fon,  who  is  to  inv 

herit 
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herit  an  opulent  fortune :  after  fome  flight  vibra- 
tions, the  mind  fettles  in  joy,  and  the  lofs.is  for- 
got. 

The  foregoing  obfervations  will  be  found  of 
great  ufe  in  the  fine  arts.     Many  pradlical  rules 
are  derived  from  them,  which  fliall  after^vard  be 
mentioned  ;  but  for  inftant  gratification  in  part, 
the  reader  will  accept  the  foUo^v^ing  fpecimen,  be- 
ing an  application  of  tliefe  obfervations  to  mufic. 
It  muft  be  premifed,  tliat  no  combination  of 
founds  but  what  is  agreeable  to  the  ear,  is  inti- 
tied  to  the  name  of  mufic  :  for  all  mufic  is  refol- 
vable  into  melody  and  harmony,  which  imply  a- 
greeablenefs  in  their  very  conception.    Secondly, 
The  agreeablenefs  of  vocal  mufic  differs  from  that 
of  inftrijmental :   the  former  being  intended  to 
accompany  words,  ought  to  be  exprefliive  of  tlie 
fentiment  that  is  conveyed  by  the  words ;  but  thp 
latter  having  no  connexion  with  words,  may  be 
agreeable  without    relation  to  any  fentiment: 
harmony  properly  ^o  called,  though  delightful 
when  in  perfection,  hath  no  relation  to  fenti- 
ment ;  and  we  often  find  melody  without  the 
leafttindure  of  it*.     Thirdly,  in  vocal  mufic, 
the  intimate  conn^Aion  of  fenfe  and  found  rejefts 

♦  It  is  beyond  the  power  of  mufic  to  raife  a  paffion  or  a  fcnti- 
Rient :  but  it  is  in  the  power  of  mufic  to  raiic  emotions  (tmilar  to 
what  are  raifcd  by  fcntimcnts  cxprcflcd  in  words,  pronounced  wiib 
propriety  and  gra^c  5  and  focb  mufic  may  juHIy  be  termed  fent'h 

diflimilar 
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4iflttnilar  emotions, '  thofe  efp^cially  that  are  op- 
pofite:  fimilar  emotions  produced  by  the  fenfe 
and  the  found  go  naturally  into  union ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  are  concordant  or  harmonious;  but 
diflimikr  emotions,  forced  into  union  by  thefe 
caufes  intimately  connected,  obfcure  each  other, 
and  are  alfo  unpleafant  by  difcordance. 

Thofe  premifles  make  it  eafy  to  determine  what 
fort  of  poetical  compofitions  are  fitted  for  muilc. 
In  general,  as  mufic  in  all  its  various  tones  ought 
to  be  agreeable,  it  never  can  be^  concordant  with 
any  compofition  in  language  expreffing  a[^  difa- 
greeable  pailion,  or  defcribing  a  difagr^^able  ob- 
jed :  for  here  the  emotions  raifed  by'  the  fenfe 
and  by  the  found,  are  not  only  diifimilar  but  op- 
polite  ;  and  fuch  emotions  forc'd  into  union  pro- 
duce always  an  unpleafant  mixture.  Miific  ac- 
cordingly is  a  very  improper  companion  for  fenti- 
ments  of  malice,  cruelty,  envy,  peevilhnefs,  or 
of  any  other  difTocial  paflibn;  witnefe  among  a 
thoufand  King  John's  fpeech  in  Shakefpear  foli* 
citing  Hubert  to  murder  Prince  Arthur,  which  e- 
ven  in  the  moft  overly  view  will  appear  incom- 
patible with  any  fort  of  mufic.  Mufic  is  a  com- 
panion not  lefs  improper  for  the  defcription  of  a- 
ny  difagreeable  obje(Jt,  fuch  as  that  of  Polyphe- 
mus in  the  third  book  of  the  ^neid,  or  that  of 
Sin  in  the  fecond  book  of  Paradife  loft ;  the.  hor- 
ror of  the  defcription  and  the  pleafure  of  the  mu- 
iSc,  would  be  highly  difcordant. 

With  regard  to  vocal  mxific  there  is  ^n  addi- 
\Qltt  It  I  Uon^l 
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tiotial  reafon  againft  aflbciating  it  with  difagreca- 
ble  paflions.  The  external  figns  of  fuch  paffions 
are  painful ;  the  looks  and  gcftures  to  the  eye, 
and  the  tone  of  pronunciation  to  the  ear :  fuch 
tones  therefore  can  never  be  cxprefled  mufically, 
for  muTic  muft  be  pleafimt,  or  it  is  i^ot  mufic. 

On  the  other  hand,-  mufic  afTociates  finely  witli 
poems  that  tend  to  infpire  pleafant  emotions: 
.  xnufic  for  example  in  a  chearful  tone,  is  peifeftly 
:  concordant  with  every  emotion  in  the  iame  tone  j 
and  hence  otir  tafte  for  airs  expreffive  of  mirth 
arid  jollity.    Sympathetic  joy  aflbciates  finely  with 
chearful  mufic ;  and  fympathetic  pain  not  lefs  finely 
with  mufic  that  is  tender  and  melancholy.  All  the 
different  emotions  of  love,  viz^.  tendernefs,  con- 
cern, anxiety,  pain  of  abfence,  hope,  fear,  ac* 
cord  delightfiilly  with  mufic :  and  accordhigly, 
a  perfon  in  love,  even  when  unkindly  treated,  is 
footlicd  by  mufic ;  for  the  tendernefs  of  love  ftill 
prevailing,  accords    with    a  melancholy  ffrain. 
This  is  finely  exemplified  byShakefpear  in  the 
fourth  adt  of  OthtUo^  where  Defdempna  calls  for 
•  a  fong  exprefliveof  her  diftrefs.    Wonderful  is 
.  the  delicacy  of  that  writer's  tafte,  which  fails  him 
not  even  in  the  moft  refined  emotions  of  human 
nature.  Melancholy  mufic  again  is  fuited  to  flight 
grief,  which  requires  or  admits  confolation :  but 
deep  grief,  which  refufes  all  confblation,  rejedU 
for  that  reafon  even  melancholy  mufic. 

"Whefe  the  fame  perfon  is  both  the  actor  and 
tbi?  finger,  iS  in  an  opera,  there  is  a  feparate 

reafon 
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rcafon  why  mufic  Ihould  not  be  aflbciated  with 
the  fentiments  of  any  difagreeable  paflion,  or  the 
difcription  of  any  difagreeable  ebjed ;  which  is, 
that  fuch  afTociation  is  altogether  unnatural :  the 
pain,  for  example,  that  a  man  feels  who  is  agitated 
with  malice  or  unjuft  revenge,  difqualifies  him 
for  relifhing  mufic,  or  any  thing  tliat  is  entertain- 
ing; and  therefore  to  reprefent  fuch  a  man,  con- 
trary to  nature,  expreffing  his  fentiments  in  a 
fong,  cannot  be  agreeable  to  any  audience  of 
tafte. 

For  a  different  reafon,  mufic  is  improper  for  ac-* 
companyingpleafant  emotions  of  themore  import- 
ant kind;  becaufe  thefe  totally  ingrofs  the  mind, 
and  leave  no  place  for  mufic,  nor  for  any  fort  of  a- 
mufement :  in  a  perilouscnterprife  to  dethrone  a  ty* 
rant,mufic  would  be  impertinjcnt,  even  where  hope 
prevails,  and  the  profpeft  of  fuccefs  is  great :  Alex- 
ander attacking  the  Indian  town,  and  mounting  the 
wall,  had  certainly  no  impulfe  to  exert  his  prowefs 
in  a  fong.  It  is  true,  that  not  the  leafl  regard  is 
paid  to  thefe  rules  either  in  the  French  or  Italian 
opera;  and  the  attachment  we  have  to  thefe  cpm- 
pofitions,  may  at  firft  fight  be  confidered  as  an  ar- 
gument againft  the  foregoing  dodlrine.  Rut  the 
general  tafte  for  operas  is  ,at  bottom  no  argu- 
ment :  in  thefe  compofitions  the  paffions  are  fo 
imperfeftly  exprefled,  as  to  leave  the  mind  free 
for  relilhing  mufic  of  any  fort  indifferently ;  and 
it  cannot  be  difguifed,  that  the  pleafure  of  an 
•pera  is  derived  chiefly  from  the   mufic,    and 

I  z  fcarce 
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fcarce  at  all  from  the  feritunents :  a  happy  con- 
cordance of  the  emotions  raifed  by  the  fong  and 
by  the  mufic,  is  extremely  rare ;  and  I  venture 
to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  exaipiple  of  it,  unlefs 
where  the  emotion  raifed  by  the  former  is  agree- 
able as  well  as  that  raifed  by  the  latter  *, 
-  The  fubjeft  we  have  run  through,  appears  not 
a  little  entertaining,  It  is  .extremely  curious  to 
obfej-ve,  in  many  inftances,  a  plurality  of  caufes 
pfoducing  in  conjunftion  a  great  pleafiwe ;  in  o- 
ther  inftances,  not  lefs  frequent,  no  conjundion, 
hut  each  caufe  ading  in  oppofition.  To  enter 
bluntly  upon  a  fubjedl  of  fuch  intricacy,  might 
gravel  an  acute  philofopber ;  and  yet,  by  taking 
matters  in  a  tnijn,  the  intricacy  vanifhethf 

Next  in  order,  according  to  the  method  propo* 
fed,  come  external  effefts ;  which  lead  us  to  paf-^ 
lions  as  the  caufes  of  adion  and  of  external  efFefts, 
Two  coexiftent  paffioqs  that  have  the  fame  ten- 
dency, mull  be  (imilar ;  they  accordingly  readily 
\inite,  and  iij  conjimction  have  double  force. 
This  is  verified  by  experience ;  from  which  we 
learn,  that  the  mind  receives  not  impulfe?  alter- 

,  ^  A  cenfure  of  the  fame  kind  is  pleafantly  applied  to  the  French 
Ballets  by  a  celebrated  writer.  '*  Si  le  Prince  eft  joycux,  on  prcnd 
'*  part  a  fa  joye,  et  Ton  danfc :  «'il  eft  irifte,  on  veut  Tcgayer, 
'<  et  Ton  danfe.  Mais  il  y  a  bien  d'autres  fujets  de  danfes ;  les 
<'  plus  graves  adtions  de  la  Tie  fe  fon(  en  danfanc*  Les  pretrcs 
f.'  danfentj  les  foldats  danfent^  les  dieux  danfeat>  les  diablcs 
\{  danfent,  on  danfe  jufques  dans  les  enterremcns;  et  tout  danfe 
f*  a  proj)Qs  dc  tout." 
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nately  from  thefe  paffions^  but  one  ftrong  itn-^ 
pulfe  from  the  whole  in  conjuridion  *  and  indeed 
it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  'what  fhould  bar- the  u- 
nion  of  pallions  that  liave  4i  of  them  the  fame 
tendency. 

Two  paffions  having  oppofite  tendencies,  may 
proceed  from  the  fame  caufe  ponfidered  in  difFcr- 
ent  lights.  Thus  a  millri3fs..TOay  at  once  betlie 
caufe  both  of  lovq  and  of  refentment :  her  beau- 
ty inflames  the  paffion  ©f  love;  her  cruelty  or 
inconftancy  caufel  rieferitment;  When  two  fuch 
pajdions  cdexift  in  the  fame  breaft, '  the  oppofitibn 
of  their  aim  prevents  any  fort  of  union ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, they  are  hot '  felt  otherwife  than  in 
fucceffion :  the  confequence  of  which  muft  be, 
either  that  the  paffions  will  balance  each  other, 
and  prevent  external  adion,  or  that  one  of  them 
will  prevail,  and,  accomplifli  its  end.  Guarini, 
in  his  Pajior  Fido^  defcribes  beautifully  the 
ftruggle  between  love  and  refentment  direfted 
upon  the  fame  objefl: 

Corifca.  Chi  vide  mai,  chi  mai  udi  pi{i  ftrana 
E  piu  folic,  c  pii  fcra,  c  pii  importuna 
PaiBone  amorofa  ?   amore,  cd  otlio 
Con  s)  mirabil  teiUpre  in  utL  cor  mifti, 
Che  Tun  par  I'altro  (e  non  fo  ben  dir  come) 
E  fi  ftrugge,  e  s*avan2a,  e  hafce,  e  more* 
S'  i'  miro  alle  bellezze  di  Mirtillo 
Dal  pic  leggiadro  al  graziofo  volto, 
II  vago  portamento,,  fl  bel  fembiantc, 
Gli  atti,  i  (joftumi,  c  le  parole,  c  1  gulrdo  j 

I  3  '  M'aiTalc 
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M'affalc  Amorc  cpn  si  poflintc  foco 

Ch'  i'  ardo  tutta,  e  par,  ch'  ogn'  altxo  affctts 

Da  qucfto  fol  fia  fuperato,  c  vinto : 

Ma  fc  poi  penfo  all'  oftinato  amorc, 

Ch' ci  porta  ad  altra  donna,  c  chc  per  lei 

Di  mc  non  cura,  c  fprezza  (il  vp'  pur  dire) 

La  mia  famora,  e  da  mill  'almc,  c  mille,. 

Inchinata  belta,  bramata  grazia ;  - 

L'odiocos),  cosiTaborrd,  c  fcbivo, 

Che  impoffibil  mi  par,  cli'unqaa  per  Uai 

Ml  s'ac^ndcfle  al  cor.fi^ipma  amQix>fa« 

Tailor  mecx)  ragiono :  o  s'io  potcffi. 

Gioir  del  mia  doiciffimo  Mirtillo, 

Sicche  fpflc  mio  tutto,  c  ch'  altra  mai 

Poffeder  no  '1  poteffc^  o  piu  d'  ogn'  altra 

Beata,  e  felicifBma  Corifca ! 

Ed  in  quel  punto  in  me  forge  un  talents 

Verfo  di  lui  si  dolce^  e  si  gentile, 

Che  di  feguirk>,  e  di  pregarlo  ancora, 

E  di  fcoprirgli  il  cor  prendo  configlio* 

Che  piu  ?  cosl  'mi  ftimola  il  defio, 

Che  fe  potejQj  allor  radorerei, 

Dair  altra  parte  i'  mi  rifento,  edico,. 

Un  ritrofo  ?  uno  fchifo  \  un  che  non  degna  ? 

Un,  che  pu6  d'altra  doni>a  efler  amante  ? 

Un,  ch'ardifce  mirarmi,  e  non  m'adoi-a  ? 

E  dal  mio  volto  ii  difende  in  guifa, 

Che  per  amor  non  more  ?  ed  io,  che  lui 

Dovrci  veder,  come  molti  altri  i'  veggio 

Supplice,  e  lagrimofo  a'  picdi  miei, 

Supplice,  e  lagrimofo  a'  picdi  fuoi 

Softerro  di  cadcre  ?  ah  non  fia  mai. 

Ed  in  qucflo  peniier  tant'  ira  accoglio 

Contra  di  lui,  contra  di  me,  che  voUi 
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^  A  ieguirlo  il  penfier,  gli  occIii  a  mirarloi 
Che  1  nome  di  Mktillo»  e  V  amor  mio 
Odio  pii  chc  la  morte ;  t  lui  vbrrci 
Vcdcr  il  pii  dolcnte,  il  pift  Jnfclicc 
Paftor,  che  viva ;  c  fc  jjoteffi  allora^ 
Con  le  raic  pr©prie  man  I'anciderei, 
Cos!  fdegno,  defire,  odio,  ed  amore 
Mi  fanno  guerra,  ed  io,.  che  ftata  fono 
Sempre  fin  qui  di  miDe  eor  la  fiamma, 
Di  miir  almc  il  tormento,  ardb,  c  bnguifco  : 
£  provb  nel  mio  mal  le  pene  altrui. 

Ovid  paints  in  lively  colours  the  vibration  of 
mind  between  two  oppofite  paffions  direded  to 
the  fame  objed.  Althea  Had  two  brothers  niucli 
beloved,  who  were  unjuftly  put  to  death  by  hpr 
fon  Meleager  in  a  fit  of  paffion ;  fhe  was  ftrongly 
impelled  to  reveijge ;  but  the  criminal  was  her 
own  fon.  This  ought  to  have  with-hcld  hei- 
liand ;  but  the  (lory  is  more  interefting,  by  the 
violence  of  the  ftruggle  between  refentment  and 
maternal  love : 

Dona  De&m  templis  nato  viftore  ferebat ; 
Cum  vidct  extin£los  fratrcs  Althaea  refcn'i, 
Qux  plangore  dato,  ihoeftis  uiulatibus  urbem 
Implet ;  et  auratis  mutavic  veftibus  ati-as. 
At  fimul  eft  au£lor  necis  editus ;  excidit  omnis 
Ludhis  :  et  a  lacrymis  in  poense  verfus  amorem  eft. 
Stipes  erat,  qucm,  cum  partus  enixajaceret 
Theftias,  in  flammam  tripllces  pofuere  forores ; 
Staminaque  impre&b  fatalia  pollici  nentes, 
Tempera*  dixerunt,  eadem  lignoque,  tlbique, 

I  4  c 
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O  modo  Date,  damus.    Qgo  poftqpamrcartitiiae  di£to  ' 
ExceiTere  deas ;  flagrantem  mater  ab  igne 
Eripuit  torrem :  fparfitque  liquentibus  uadis» 
nie  diu  fuerat  penstralibus  abditos  imis ; 
Servatufque,  tuos,  juvenis^  ftrvaverat  antios# 
Protulit  hunc  geDitrix,  tacdafque  in  fragmina  |K>ni 
Imperat ;  et  pofitis  inimicos  admovet  ignes. 
Turn  cooata  quater  flammis  ixpponcre  ramum 
Coepta  quater  tenult.    Pugnat  materque,  fororque, 
£t  diverfa  trahunt  unum  duo  noiBina  pedtus* 
Saepe  metu  fceleris  pallebant  ora  fiituri :     '  • 
Saepe  fuum  fervens  oculis  dabat  ira  ruborem, 
Et  modo  nefcio  quid  fimilis  crudele  minanti 
Vultuserat;  modo  quern  mifereri  credere  pofles:  ' 
Cumque  fenis  lacry  mas  animi  ficcaverat  ardor ; 
Inveniebantur  lacrymx  tamen.     Utque  carina,. 
Quam  ventus,  ventoque  contrarius  seflus, 
Vim  geminam  fentit,  paretque  incerta  duobus : 
Tkeftias  baud  aliter  dubiis  affeAibus  errat, 
Inque  vices  ponit,  pofitamque  refufcitat  iram. 
Incipit  eile  tamen  melior  germana  parente  ; 
£t,  confanguineas  ut  fanguine  leniat  umbraji, 
Impietate  pia  eft.     Nam  poftquam  peftifer  ignii 
Convaluit :  Rogus  ifte  cremet  mea  vifcera*  dixit, 
Utque  manu  diri  lignum  fatale  tenebat ; 
Ante  fepulchrales  infelix  adftitit  aras. 
Poenarumque  deae  triplices,  fiirialibus,  inquit, 
Eumenides,  facris,  vultus  advertite  veftros. 
Ulcifcor,  facioque  nefas.     Mors  morte  pianda  eft ; 
In  fcelus  addendum  fcelus  eft,  in  funera  funiis : 
Per  coacervatos  pereat  domus  impia  lu£lus. 
An  felix  Oeneus  nato  viftore  fruetur, 
Theftius  orbus  erit  ^  melius  lugebitis  ambOi 
Vos  modo,  fraterni  manes,  animacque  recentes, 
OiEcium  fentite  meum ;  magnoque  paratas 

Accipitt 
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Accipite  ia£eria«,  titer!  malapig&ora  noflxi. 
Heimihi!  quo  rapior  ?  fratres  igaofcitc  matri. 
£)eficiuQt  ad  ccepta  manus.    MeruifTe  fatemur 
tllum,  cur  pereat :  mortis  mihi  difplicet  auAor* 
Ergo  impurie  ferct ;  vivufque,  ct.viftor,  ct  ipfo 
"Succeflu  tumidus  rcgnum  Calydonis  habcbit  ? 
Vos  cinis  cstiguus,  gclidxque  jacebitis  umbrae  ?       ' 
'Hiaud  equidem  jpatiar.     Pereat  fceleratus ;  et  iUe 
Spemque  patris,  regmquc  trahat^  patrkpque  ruioam. 
Mens  ubi  materna  eft ;  ubifunt  pia  jura  parentum  I 
Et,  quos  fufiinui,  bis  mensum  quinque  labores  ? 
P  utinam  primis  arfifles  ignibus  infans  ; 
Idque  ego  palta  £orem !  vixifli  munere  noftro : 
Nunc  merite  morlere  tuo.     Cape  prsemia  fafti ; 
Bifque  datam,  primum  pai'tUy  mox  ftipite  rapto, 
Redde  animam ;  vel  me  fratemis  adde  fepulcfaris. 
EtcupiO}  et  nequeo.    Quidagam?  modo  vulnera  fra* 

trum 
Ante  oculos  mihi  fuut,,  et  tantx  csedb  imago ; 
Nunc  animum  pietas^  maternaque  nomina  frangunt^     ; 
Me  miferam  i  male  vincetlsy  fed  vincite,  fratres  i 
Dummodo/  qua  dcdero  vobis  folatia,  vofquc 
Ipfa  fcquar,  dixit :  dextraquc  averfa  trementi 
Funereum  torrem  medios  conjecit  in  igncs. 
Aut  dedit,  aut  vifiis  gemitus  eft  ille  dediflc. 
Stipes;  -et  invitis  correptus  ab  ignibus  arfit. 

'Metamorph,  lib,  8,  /.  445. 

In  cafes  of  this  kind,  one  circumftance  always 

•r 

augments  the  fluctuation :  a  refolution  to  prefer 
one  aftion  before  another  after  balancing  between 
them,  is  an  inchoated  gratificatipn  of  the  prevail- 
ing paflion,  which  foftens  it  in  fome  degree ; 
^d  this  circumftance  tends  to  give  a  fuperiority 

to 
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to  the  oppofite  paflion :  another  circumftancc 
alfo  concurs,  that  this  oppofite  paifion  has  bjr 
reftraint  acquired  in  the  interim  fome  additional 
force. 

Love  and  jealouly  connected  by  a  comirion  blv 
jeft,  occupy  the  mind  alternately :  wh^n  the  ob- 
jedl  is  confidered  as  beautiful,  love  prevails; 
when  confidered  as  pofiibly  unfaithful,  jealoufy 
prevails.  A  fituation  of  this  kind,  affords  great 
fcope  for  fluftuation  of  paflSlon ;  which  is  painted 
to  the  life  by  feveral  mafterly  hands  in  words  as 
well  as  in  colours.  Shakefpear  handles  the  fame 
fubjed,  but  in  a  manner  uncommon,  and  peculiar 
to  himfelf :  in  Othello's  foliloquy  before  putting 
his  wife  to  death,  love  and  jealoufy  ar^  repre- 
fented,  each  exerting  its  whole  force,  but  with- 
out any  ftruggle :  Othello  was  naturally  inflek* 
Ible ;  and  the  tendered  love  could  not  divert  him 
from  a  purpofe  he  approved  as  right,  not  even 
for  a  moment :  but  every  thing  confident  with 
fuch  a  character  is  done  to  reconcile  the  two 
oppofite  pafllions ;  he  is  refolved  to  put  her  to 
death,  but  he  will  not  ihed  her  bloody  nor  fo 
much  as  ruffle  her  /kin  : 

Othelh^  It  is  the  caufc,  it  is  the  caufc,  my  foul;  — - 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you,  you  chafte  ftars  I 

It  is  the  caufe Yet  Fll  not  ftied  her  blood. 

Nor  fear  that  whiter  fkin  of  hers  than  fnow. 
And  fmooth  as  monumental  alabaftar. 

\_Lays  down  thefword, 
Tet  flic,  muft  die ;  dfe  ihell'betray  more  men. 

Put 
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Pot  out  the  light,  arid  then —Put  out  the  li^t  I  — • 

If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minifter. 

I  can  again  thy  former  light  reftore. 

Should  I  repent :  but  once  put  out  thy  light,  ^ 

Thou  cunning'ft  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 

Iknow  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat 

That  can  thj  light  relumine.  —  [Sets  down  the  taper. 

When  I  have  pluck'd  thy  rofe, 

I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again  ; 

It  needs  muft  wither.—  I'll  iinell  thee  on  the  tree ; 

IKiffing  her. 

Oh  balmy  breath,   that  doft  almoft  perfuade 

Juftice  to  break  her  fword !— -  One  more ;  one  more ; 

Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee. 

And  love  thee  after.—-  One  more,  that's  the  laft ; 

So  fwcet  was  ne'er  fo  fatal  \  I  muft  weep, 

But  they  are  cruel  tears  !  this  forrow's  heav'nly ; 

It flxikes  where  it  doth  love.— — 

% 

In  Otwa3r's  Orphan^  we  haye  an  illufhious  lex- 
ample  of  the  addrefs  employ M  to  gratify  oppoilte 
paffions  direfted  upon  the  fame  objed.  Qa£talio 
and  Polydore,  brothers  and  rivals,,  bad  fwom 
mutual  confidence :  Caftalio  broke  his  faith  by  a 
private  marriage ;  which  unwarily  betrayed  Po- 
lydore into  a  difraal  deed,  that  of  polluting  his 
brother's  bed*  Thus  he  had  injured  his  brother, 
and  was  injured  by  him :  juftice  prompted  him 
to  make  full  atonement  by  his  own  death ;  re- 
fentment  againft  his  brother,  required  a  full  at- 
onement to  be  made  to  himfelf.  In  coexiftent 
pafllons  fo  contradidory^  one  of  them  coi!nmonly 

prevails 
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prevails  after  a  ftruggle : '  but  here  happily  afi  ex- 
pedient  occurred  to  Polydore  for  gratifying  both; 
which  was,  that  he  fhould  provoke  his  brother  to 
put  him  td  death •  Polydore^s  crime  in  his  owi^ 
opinion  merited  this  puniihment;  and  juftice 
was  iatisfied  when  he  fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
man  he  had  injured :  he  wanted  at  the  fame  time 
to  punilh  his  brother  for  breach  of  faith ;  and  he 
could  not  do  this  more  effeftually,  than  by  betray- 
ing his  brother  to  be  his  executioner. 

If  difference  of  aim  prevent  the  union  of  two 
paffions,  though  having  the  fame  objeft;  much 
more  will  it  prevent  their  union,  when  their  ob- 
jects are  alfo  different :  in  both  cafes  there  is  a 
fluAuation ;  but  in  the  latter,  the  fiudu^tiofi  is 
flower  than  in  the  former,  A  beautiful  fituation 
of  this  kind,  is  exhibited  in  the  Cid  of  Corneille. 
Don  Diegue,  an  old  foldier  worn  out  with  age;, 
having  received  a  mortal  afiront  from  the  Count, 
father  to  Chimene,  employs  his  fon  Don  Ro- 
drigue,  Chimene's  lover,  to  demand  fatisfac- 
tion.  This  fituation  occafions  in  the  breaft  of 
Don  Rodrigue  a  cruel  ftruggle  between  love  and 
honour,  one  of  which  muft  be  facrificed.  The 
fcene  is  finely  condufted,  chiefly  by  making  love 
in  fome  degree  take  part  with  honour,  Don  Ro- 
drigite  reflefting,  that  if  he  loft  his  honour  he 
could  not  deferve  his  miftrefs :  honour  triumphs; 
and  the  Count,  provoked  to  a  fingle  combat, 
falls  by  the  hand  of  Don  Rodrigue. 

This  produceth  another  beautiful  fituation  re- 

fpeding 
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{peOing  Chljnene,  which,  making  part  of  the 
fame  ftory,  is  placed  here,  though  it  properly 
belongs  to  the  foregoing  head.  It  became  the 
duty  of  that  lady  to  demand  juftice  againll  her  lo- 
ver,* for  whofe  prefervation,  in  oth^r  circum- 
ftances,  fhe  chearfuUy  would  have  facrificed  her 
own  life.  The  ftruggle  between  thefe  oppolite 
paffions  direded  to  the.  fame  objeft,  is  finely  px-* 
preffed  in  the  third  fcene  of  the  third  ad  ; 

Ehire.  U  vous  prive  d'un  pcrc,  ct  vous  Paimez  encore ! 

C/nmene,   C'eft  pcu  de  dire  aimer>  Elvire,  jc  Tadore ; 
Ma  paffion  s'oppofe  a  men  refentimcnt. 
Dedans  mon  enncmi  jc  trouve  mon  amant, 
Et  je  fens  qu'en  depit  de  toute  ma  colere^ 
Rodrigue  dans  mon  coeur  combat  encore  mon  perc. 
nrattaque^  il  le  preiTe,  il  cede,  il  fe  defend, 
Tantot  forty  tantot  foible,   et  tantot  triomphant ; 
Mais  en  ce  dur  combat  de  colere  et  de  flame, 
Q  dachire  mon  cq^ur  fans  partager  mon  ame, 
£t  quoiqne  mon  amour  ait  fur  moi  de  pouvoir, 
Je  ne  confiihe  point  pour  fuivre  mon  devoir. 
Je  colors  fans  balancer  o^  mqn  honneur  m'oblige ; 
Rodfiguc  m'  cjl  bieq  cher,   fon  interet  m'afflige, 
Mon  coeur  prend  fon  parti ;  mais  malgre  fon  effort, 
Je  fai  ce  que  jc  fuis,  et  que  mon  pcre  eft  mort. 

Not  lefs  when  the  objeds  are  different  than  when 
the  fame,  are  means  fometimes  afforded  to  grati-^ 
fy  both  paflions ;  and  fuch  means  are  greedily 
embraced.  In  Taffo's  Gerufalem^  Edward  and 
Cildippe,    huit>and   ^fld   wife,    are  introduced 

fighting 
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fighting  gallantly  againfl:  the  Saracens:  Gildippe 
receives  a  mortal  wound  by  the  hand  of  Soliman  : 
Edward  inflamed  with  revenge,  as  well  as  concern 
for  Gildippe,  is  agitated  between  the  two  differ- 
ent objedls*  The  poet  *  defcribes  him  endea* 
voui-ing  to  gratify  both  at  once,  applying  his  right 
hand  againft  Soliman,  the  objeft  of  his  refentment, 
«nd  his  left  hand  to  fupport  his  wife,  the  objeft  of 
his  love. 


PART        V. 

The  influence  ofpajjton  with  rejj>e&  to  our  per-- 
cepttonsy  opinions ^  atid  belief . 

COnfidering  how  intimately  our  perceptions, 
paflions,  and  actions,  are  conneded,  it  would 
be  wonderful  if  they  ihould  have  no  mutual  in- 
fluence. That  our  aftions  are  too  much  influen- 
ced by  paflSon,  is  a  known  trath ;  but  it  is  not  lefs 
certain,  though  not  fo  commonly  obferved,  that 
paffion  hath  alfo  an  influence  upon  our  percep* 
lions,  opinions,  and  belief.  For  example,  the 
opinions  we  form  of  men  and  things,  are  gene- 
rally direfted  by  affedion :  an  advice  given  by  a 
man  of  figure,  hath  great  weight  j  the  fame  ad* 
vice  from  one  in  a  low  condition,  is  utterly  ne- 

•  Canto  30.  ft.  97. . 

gledted : 
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gleded :  a  man  of  courage  under-rates  danger ; 
and  to  the  indolent,  the  llighteft  obfbicle  appears  . 
unfunnoiintable. 

This  fubjed:  is  of  great  ufe  in  logic;  and  of 
ftill  greater  nfe  in  criticifm,  by  ferving  to  ex-» 
plain  feveral  principles  of  the  fine  arts  that  will 
be  unfolded  in  the  courfe  of  this  work.  Being 
too  extenfive  to  be  treated  here  at  large,  (omt 
curfory  illuftrations  muft  fufEce ;  leaving  the  fub- 
jeft  to  be  profecuted  more  particularly  afterward 
when  occafion  Ihall  offer. 

There  is  no  truth  more  univerfally  known, 
than  that  tranquillity  and  fedatenefs  are  the  pro- 
per ftate  of  mind  for  accurate  perception  and 
cool  deliberation ;  and  for  that  reafon,  we  never 
regard  the  opinion  even  of  the  wifeft  man,  when 
we  difcover  prejuctice  or  paflion  behind  the  cur- 
tain.    PaflGion,  as  obferved  above,  (page  111 .), 
has  fuch  influence  over  us,  as  to  give  a  falfe  light 
to  all  its  objefts.      Agreeable  paffions  prepoflefs 
the  mind  in  favour  of  their  objefts,  and  difagree- 
able  paffions,    not  lefs  againft  their  objedls:  a 
woman  is  all  perfedlion  in  her  lover's  opinion, 
while  in  the  eye  of  a  rival  ihe  is  awkward  and  di:f- 
agreeable :  to  a  zealot  eveiy  one  of  his  own  feft 
is  a  faint,  while  the  moft  upright  of  a  different 
feft,  are  to  him  children  of  perdition.     Nor  will 
this  furprife  any  one  xt^ho  is  acquainted  with  the 
world  in  any  degree :  our  opinions,  the  refult 
fre<ju6ntly  of  vgu*ious  and  complicated  views,  are 

general!/ 
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generally  fo  flight  and  wavering,  as  readily  to  be 
fufceptible  of  a  bias  from  paflion. 

With  this  natural  bias  another  drcuxnftance 
toncurs,  to  give  paiHon  an  undue  influence  upon 
our  opinions  and  belief;  and  that  is  a  ftrong  ten- 
dency in  our  nature  to  juftify  our  paflions  as  well 
as  our  anions,  not  to  others  only,  but  even  to 
ourfelves.  This  tendency  is  peculiarly  remark- 
able with  refped:  to  difagreeable  paflions :  by  its 
influence,  objeAs  are  magnifled  or  leflened,  cir- 
cumftances  fupplied  or .  fupprefled,  every  xthing 
coloured  and  difguifed,  to  anfwer  the  end  of  ju- 
iliiicationiK  Hence  the  foundation  of  felf-deceit, 
where  a  man  impofes  upon  himfelf  innocently, 
and  even  without  fufpicion  of  a  bias. 

There  are  fubordinate  means  that  contribute 
.to  pervert  the  judgment,  and  to  make  us  form  o- 
piniops  contrary  to  truth  j  of  which  I  fliall  men- 
lion  two  that  feem  to  be  capital.  Firft,  It  was 
formerly  obferved  *,  that  thoijgh  ideas  feldom 
ftart  up  in  the  mind  without  connexion,  yet  that 
ideas  which  correfpond  to  the  prefent  tone  of 
mind,  are  readily  fuggefted  by  any  flight  connec- 
tion :  by  this  means, .  the  arguments  for  a  favour- 
ite opinion  are  always  at  hand,  while  we  often 
iearch  in  vain  for  thofe  that  crofs  our  inclination. 
.Second,  The  mind  taking  delight  in  agreeable 
circumftances  or  arguments,  is  ftrongly  impre/f- 
ed  with  them ;  while  thofe  that  are  difagretable 

are 
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are  hurried  over  fo  as  fcarce  to  make  any  impref- 
fion:  the  fame  argument,  by  being  relilhed  or 
not  reliihed,  weighs  fo  differently,  as  in  truth  to 
make  convidion  depend  more  on  pafllon  than  on 
reafoning.  This  obfervation  is  fully  juftified  by 
experience :  to  confine  my felf  to  a  fingle  inftance, 
the  numberlefs  abfurd  religious  tenets  that  at  dif- 
ferent times  have  peftered  the  world,  would  be 
altogether  unaccountable  but  for  this  in-egular 
biasof  paflion. 

We  proceed  to  a  more  pleafant  tafk,  which  is, 
to  illuftrate  the  foregoing,  obfervations  by  proper 
•  examples.  Gratitude  when  warm,  is  often  ex- 
erted upon  the  children  of  the  benefaftor ;  efpe- 
qally  where  he  is  removed  out  of  reach  by  death 
or  abfence  *.  The  pailion  in  this  cafe  being  ex- 
erted for  thfe  fake  of  the  benefaAor,  requires  no 
peculiar  excellence  in  his  children :  but  the  prac- 
tice of  doing  good  to  thefe  children  produces  af- 
feftionfor  them,  which  never  fails  to  advance 
them  in  our  efteem.  By  this  means,  ftrong  con- 
nedioiis  of  ai&c^ion  are  often  formed  among  indi- 
vidaals,  upon  the  flight  foundation  now  men- 
tioned. 

Envy  is  a  paffion,  which>  being  altogether  un- 
juftifiable,  cannot  be  excufed  but  by  dilguifing  it 
under  fome  more  plaufible  name.  At  the  fame 
time,  no  pafiion  is  more  eager  than  envy,  to  give 
its  objed  a  difagreeable  appearance :  it  magnifies 

*  Sec  part  i.  fp^.  j.  of  the  prefent  chapter* 

Vol,,  I  K  every 
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every  bad  quality,  5>nd  jfi^^es  ori  the  inoft  hqmbling 
^ircumftances ;  - 

QaJJius,  I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  nicr^ 
Think  of  this  life ;  *  but  for  my  fingle  felf, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,   as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  fuch  a  thing  as  I  niyfelf. 
I  was  born  free  as  Caefar,  fo  were  you  ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Ij^ndure  the  winter'^  cold  aq  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gufty  day, 
The  ttoubled  Tyber  chafiqg  with  his  flaores, 
Caefar  fays  to  me,  Dar'ft  thou,  Caffius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  fwim  to  yonder  point  ?  —  Upon  the  word^j 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I'  plunged  in. 
And  bid  him  follow;  fo  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar*d,  and  we  did  bufiet  it 
With  lufty  finews ;  throwing  it  aiide. 
And  ftenipdipg  it  with  hearts  of  controverfj;. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Caefar  cry*d.   Help  me,  CaiEus,   or  I  fink. 
I,   as  iEneas,   our  great  anceftor. 
Did  from  the  fl^^amcs  of  Troy  upon  his  fhoulder 
The  old  Anchifes  bear  5   fo  from  the  waves  of  Tyben 
Did  I  the  tired  Caefar :  and  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god,   and  Caffius  is 
A  wretched  creature  ;   and  muft  bepd  hi;  body. 
If  Caefar  carelefsly  but  nod  04  him. 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  fhake.     Tis  true,  this  god  did  fhake; . 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly. 
And  that  fame  eye  w^ofe  bend  ^oth  awe  the  world, 

' Did 
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Did  lofe  ks(  luftre ;  t  did  hear  him  grone : 

Ay,  and  that  tODgae  of  his»  that  bade  tbfJipman^ 

Mark  l^m,  and  write  his  fpeeches  in  their  books, 

Alas !  it  cry'd  — -^  Give  me  fome  drii^k,  Titinius,  -*^— 

Asaiickgirl.    Ye^pds,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  iuch  a  feeble  temper  fhould 

So  get  the  ftart  of  the  majeftic  world,  ^ 

And  bear  the. palm  alone. 

Julius Cafar^  aSl  i.fc.  3. 

Glo'fter  inflamed  with  refentment  againfl  his 
fon  Edgar,  could  even  force  Himfelf  into  a  mo- 
mentary convidion  that  they  were  not  related .: 

0  ftrange  faften^d  villain  1 

Woukl  he  deny  his  letter  ?  -^  I  never  got  him. 

King  Uar^  oEl  2./c.  3. 

When  by  great  fenfibility  of  heart,  or  other 
means,  ^ief  fwells  beyoml  what  the  caufe  can 
juftify,  the  mind,  in  order  to  juftify  itfdf,  is 
prone  to  magnify  the  caufe :  and  if  the  real  caufe 
^dmit  not  of  being  inagnified,  the  miud  feeks  a 
caufe  for  its  grief  in  imagined  future  events: 

Bujby.  Madam,    your  Majefty  is  much  too  fad : 
Tou  promis'd,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  afide  felf-harming  heatinels, 
And  entertain  a  chearful  difpoiition. 

f^in.  To  pleafe  the  IGng,  I  did  ;  to  plcafe  myfclf, 

1  cannot  do  it.     Yet  I  know  no  caufe 

Why  I  ihoidd  welcome  fuch  a  gueft  as  grief; 

Save  bidding  farewell  to  fo  fweet  a  gucf^ 

As  my  fweet  l^chard  :  yet  again,  methinks, 

K  2  Some 
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Some  unborn  forrow,  ripe  in  Fortune's  wombj 
Is  coming  tow'i4  me ;  and  my  inward  foul 
With  fomething  trembles,  yet  at  nothing  grieves, 
More  than  with  parting  &om  my  Lord  the  ^ing. 

RUbard  H.  a£i  7../c,  5. 

Refentment  at  firft  is  vented  on  the  relations 
of  the  offender,  in  order  to  punifli  him :  but  as 
refentment,  when  fo  outrageous,  is  contrary  to 
confcience,  the  mind,  to  juftify  its  paflion,  is 
difpofed  to  pint  thefe  relations  in  the  blackeft 
colours;  and  it  adivially  comes  to  be  convinced, 
that  they  ought  to  b?  pimilhed  for  their  own  de^ 
merits. 

Anger  raifed  by  an  accidental  ftroke  upon 
a  tender  pait  of  the  body,  is  fometimes  vent- 
ed upon  the  undefigning  caufe.  Bqt  as  the 
paiIio|i  in  this  cafe  is  abfurd,  and  as  there  can 
be  no  folid  gratification  in  punifhing  the  in- 
nocent, th^  mind,  prone  to  juftify  as  well  as  to 
gratify  its  pafGon,  deludes  itfelf  inftantly  into  J^ 
convidion  of  the  anion's  being  voluntary.  This 
conviftion  however  is  but  momentaiy :  the  firft 
reflexion  jQiows  it  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  pat 
fion  yanifhpth  almoft  inftantaneopfly  with  thp 
convidion.  But  anger,  themoft  violent  of  all 
paffions,  has  ftill  greater  influence:  it  fometimes 
forces  the  mind  to  perfonify  a  ftock  or  a  ftone 
when  it  occafions  bodily  pain,  and  even  to  be- 
lieve it  a  voluntary  agent,  in  order  to  be  a  proper 
objed  of  refentment.    And  th^atwe  have  really 
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a  momentary  convidtion  of  its  being  a  voluntary 
agent,  muft  be  evident  from  c6nfidering,  that 
without  fuch  conviftion,  the  pailion  can  neither 
be  juftified  nor  gratified :  the  imagination  can 
give  no  aid ;  for  a  (lock  or  a  ftone  imagined  fen- 
lible,  cannot  be  an  objed  of  puniihment,  fo  long 
as  the  mind  is  confcious  that  it  is  an  imagination 
merely  without  any  reality.  Of  fuch  perfonifica*- 
tion,  involving  a  convidion  of  reality,  there  is 
one  illuftrious  inftance :  when  the  firft  bridge  of 
boats  over  the  Hellefpont  was  deftro/d  by  a 
ftorm,  Xerxes  fell  into  a  tranfport  of  rage,  fo  ex- 
teflive,  that  he  commanded  the  fea  to  be  puniih- 
ed  with  300  ftripes ;  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to  be 
thrown  into  it,  injoining  the  following  words  to 
be  pronounced :  ^^  O  thou  fait  and  bitter  water ! 
^'  thy  mafter  hath  condemned  thee  to  this  punifh- 
^^  ment  for  offending  him  without  cauie ;  and  is 
"  refolved  to  pafs  over  thee  in  defpite  of  thy  in- 
"  folence :  with  reafon  all  men  negleft  to  facri- 
*^  iSce  to  thee,  becaufe  thou  art  both  difagreeable 
"  and  treacherous  */' 

Shakefpear  exhibits  beautiful  examples  of  the 
in'egular  influence  of  paflion  in  making  us  be- 
lieve things  to  be  otherwife  than  they  are :  King 
Lear,  in  his  diftrefs,  perfonifies  the  rain,  wind^ 
and  thunder ;  'and  in  order  to  juftify  his  refent** 
ment,  believes  them  to  be  taking  part  with  hii 
daughters : 

f  Hcrodociis,  book  J. 

K  3  Le^r. 
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I/jr.  Rumble  thy  belly -ftilli  fpit  fire,  fpout  rain  V.  . 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fife,  are  my  daugtitcrs. 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindne& ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdoms,  called  you  children ;     .  . 
You  owe  me  to  fubfcription.    Then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleafure.— -  Here  I  ftand,  your  fei^vc  j. 
'A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  defpb'd  old  man  \ 
But  yet  I  call  you  fervile  minifters, 
That  have  with  two  pemicioin  daujghters  join*d 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  *gainftahead 
So  old  and  white  as  xhb.    Oh!  oh!  'tis  foul* 

King  Richard,  full  of  indignation  againft  his  fa- 
vourite horfe  for  carrying  Bolingbroke,  is  led  in- 
to the  conviftion  of  bis  being  rational,: 

tJrmn.  O,  how  it  y^anl*d  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  ftreeis,   that  coronation-day> 
When  Bblingbroke  rode  on  Roan  Barbary^ 
That  horfe  that  thou  fb  often  laift  beftrid. 
That  hprfe  that  I  fe  carefully  have  drefs'd^     . 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  tell  me,  gentle  friend 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.   So  proudly  as  he  had  difdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich.  So  ^roud  tliat  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back ! 
That  jafde  h^  eat  brcjfd  from  my  royal  hand. 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him, 
Would  he  not  ftumble  ?  would  he  not  fall  down, 
(Since  pride  muft  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  ufurp  hiis.back  i 

Richard  II.  a^  5.  fc*  1 1. 

Hamlet,  fwelled  with  indignation  at  his  mother's 

fecond 
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fecdnd  niarriagd^  wds  ftrorigly  inclined  to  leilen 
the  time  of  her  widowhood;  becaiife  this  cir- 
cumilance  added  fewel  to  his  pailion ;  and  he 
dehides  himfeif  by  degrees  into  the  opinion  of  an 
interval  fliorter  than  the  real  one : 


Hamtet,- 


That  it  (kould  conie  to  this  ! 


But  two  months  dead  i  hay,  not  fo  much ;  not  two ;— * 

So  excellent  a  king>  that  was,  to  this, 

Hyperion  to  a  fatyr :  fo  loving  to  my  mother^ 

That  he  permitted  not  the  wind  of  heav'n 

Vifit  her  face  too  roughly.     Heav'n  and  earth  ! 

Muft  I  remember  —  why,  fhe  would  hang  on  him* 

Asif  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

%  what  it  fed  on ;   yet,  within  a  month,  ■   ■  ■ 

Let  me  not  think— Frailty,  thy  name  is  Woman  ! 

A  little  moiith  !   or  ere  thofe  fhoes  were  old, 

With  which  fhe  followed  my  poor  father's  bodyj 

DkeNiebe,   ill  tears- -Why  fhe,  ev'nflie- 


(0  heav'n,  a  beaift  that  wants  difcourfe  of  reafon, 
Wou)d  have  mourned  tonger-?-)  married  with  mineuncle> 
My  father's  brother ;   but  no  more  like  my  father. 
Than  I  to  Hercules.    Within  a  month  !  — ^-* 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  mofl  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flufhing  inher  gauled  eyes. 

She  married Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,   to  jpdfl 

With  fuch  dexterity  to  incefbibus  fheets ! 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cailnot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  mufl  hold  my  toiiguc* 

The  power  of  paffion  to  faHify  the  computation 
of  time,  is  remarkable  in  this  inflance :  becaufe 
time,  which  hath  an  accurate  meafu're,  is  lefs 

K  4  obfequious 
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obf^quious  to  our  defires  and  wi&es,  than  ob^ 
jeds  which  hav«  no  precife  ilaiuiard  of  lefs  or 
more. 

Good  news  are  greedily  fwallowed  upon  vtty 
fleiider  evidence :  our  wiflies  magnify  the  proba*- 
biJity  of  the  event,  as  well  as  the  veracity  of  the 
relater ;  and  we  believe  as  certain,  what  at  beft  is 
doubtful : 

Quel,  che  lliuom  vede,  aittor  li  fa  invUIble 
E  rinvifibil  £a  vcdcr  amore. 
Quefto  creduto  fu,   chc'l  mifcr  fuole 
Bar  facile  credenza  a'  quel,  che  vuole. 

Or  land.  Furiof.  csni.  \.fi.  jd 

For  the  fame  reafon,  bad  ncw's  .gain  alio  credit 
upon  the  flighteft  evidence :  fear,  if  once  alarm- 
ed, has  the  fame  eifed  with  hope  to  magnify  e* 
very  circumftance  that  tends  to  •  convidion. 
Shakefpear,  who  ihows  more  knowledge  of  htt- 
man  nature  tlian  any  of  our  phdlofopherS)  kih 
in  his  CyffA^line  *  reprefented  this  bias  of  ttib 
mind ;  for  he  makes  the  perfon  who  alone  was 
afFefted  with  the  bad  news,  yield  to  evidence  that 
did  not  convince  any  of  his  corhpanions.  And 
Othello  t  is  convinced  of  his  wife's  infid(elity  from 
circumftances  too  flight  to  move  any  peribn  left 
interefled. 

If  the  news  interefl  us  in  fo  low  a  degi-ee  as  to 
give  place  to  reafon,  the  effedl  will  not  be  ^to- 

*  Aa  a.  fc.  6.  t  A^g.  fG.8, 

gather 
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gether  the  fame :  judging  of  ^  probability  ox 
im|»*obalHlity  of  the  ftory,  tlia  wind  fetdes  in  a 
rational  convidion  ekher  that  it  is  ttnt  or  no€« 
But  creti  in  this  cafe^  it;  is  obferYaUe^  that  tbQ 
iBumi  is  tiot  allowcfd  to  reft  in  that  de|^eG^  of  con- 
yiS&on  which  is  produced  by  rational  evidence : 
if  the  news  be  in  any  dej;ree  favovihible,  our  lie* 
lief  is  raifed  l^  hope  to  an  improper  height;  and 
if  unfavourable,   by  fear. 

The.obfervation  holds  equally  with  refpecb  to 
future  events :  if  a  future  event  be  either  much 
wifted  or  dreaded,  the  mind  never  failjs  to  aug« 
xnent  th&  probability  beyond  truths 

That  eafinefs  of  belief  which  we  fmd  with  re- 
fpecb to  ftories  of  .w(H)delrs  and  predigies,  even 
die  mofl;  abfiird  and  ridiculous,  is  a.  flrange  phe-« 
nomenon;  becaufe  n&^Amtg  can  be:  more  evident 
than  the  following  |»xxpQ£itlon,  That  the  more 
Angular  any  event  is,  ^le,  more  evidesice  is  te- 
quired  to  produce  belief :  a  familiar  levent  daily 
occurring,  being  in  itfelf  escti^emely  prbbbble, 
6nds  ready  credit,  and  therefore  is:  vouched .  by 
the  flighted  evidence :  l^it  a  ftrange azid  rme  e^ 
veht,  ciHitrary  to  the  courfe  of  nature,  ought 
not  to  be  eafily  believtsd ;  for  it  fbu-ts  Up.  without 
connedion  and  without  caufe,  fo  fi^r  a$  we  can 
difcover,  and  -to  overcome!  the  improbability  of 
fuch  an  event,  the  very  flrongeft  evidence  is  re- 
quired. It  is  certain,  however,  that  wonders 
and  prodigies  are  fwallowed  by  the  vulgar,  upon 
evidence  tliat  would  not  be  fufiicient  to  afcertain 

the 
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the  moft  familiar  occurrence.  '  It  has  been^  rec- 
koned difficult  to  explain  this  irregular  bias  of 
the  mind ;  but  we  are  now  made  acquainted  with 
the  influence  of  paflion  upon  opinion  and  belief: 
a  ftory  of  ghofts  or  £iiries,  told  with  an  air  of 
gravity  and  truth,  raifeth  an  emotion  of  wonder^ 
and  perhaps  of  dread ;  and  thefe  emotions  impo^ 
iing  upon  a  weak  mind,  imprefs :  upon  it  a  tho^ 
rough  conviftion  contrary  to  reafon*  ' 

Opinion  and  belief  are*  influenced  by  fJropenfi- 
ty  as  well  as  by  paflion.  An  innate  propenfity 
is  all  we  have  to  convince  us,  that  the  operations 
of  nature  are  uniform:  influenced  by  thi&  pro^ 
penfity,  we  often  raflily  think,  that  good  or 
bad  weather  will  never  have  an  end ;  and  in  natu-^ 
ral  philofophy,  -writers,  influenced  by  the  fame 
propenfity,  ftretch  commonly  their  analogical 
reafonings  beyond  jufl  bounds. 
•  Opinion  and  belief  are  influenced  by  affedtion 
as  well  as  by  propenfity.  The  noted  ftory  of  a 
fine  lady  and  a  curate  viewing  the  moon  through 
a  telefcope,  is  a  pleafant  illuftration :  I  perceive^ 
fays  the  lady,  two  fliadows  inclining  to  each*  o* 
ther  J  they  are  certainly  two  happy  lovers :  Not 
at  all,  replies  the  curate^  they  are  two  ftieeple^ 
ofacathediid.  •  ■'    ' 


Ap- 
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Appendix  to  Part  V. 

7%^  methods  that  nature  Jiath  afforded  for  comr 
fmtif^  tme  a^JjlxuSie* 

THis  fubjeafoUows  MturaUy,becaiiie  It  affords 
feveral  curious  examples  of  the  influence  of 
paflion  to  bias  the  mind  in  its  conceptions  and  o- 
pinions ;  a  leflbn  that  cannot  be  too  ihuch  in- 
culcated, as  there  is  not  perhaps  another  bias  in 
human  nature  that  hath  an  influence  fo  univerfal 
to  make  us  wander  from  truth  as  well  as  from 
jufliice, 

I  begin  with  time ;  and  the  queftion  is,  >Vhat 
was  *  the  meafure  of  time  before  artificial  mea- 
fures  were  itivented ;  and  what  U  the  meafure 
at  prefent  when  thefe  are  not  at  jiatid  ?  I 
fpeak  not  of  months  and  days,  which  ^re  com- 
puted by  the  moon  and  fun ;  but  of  hours,  or  in 
general  of  the  time  that  runs  between  any  two 
occurrences  when  there  is  not  accefs  to'the  fun. 
The  only  natural  meafure  we.  have,  is  the  fucceC- 
fiori  of  our  thoughts ;  for  we  always  judge  the 
time  to  be  long  orfhort,  in  proportion  to  the' 
number  of  perceptions  and  ideas  that  have  pafled 
during  that  interval.  This  meafure  is  indeed  far 
from  being  perfeft ;  becaufe  in  a  quick  and  in  i, 
iiowfuccefllon,it  muft  evidently  produce  different 

.  computations 
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computations  of  the  £une  time :  but  however  im- 
perfe<ft,  it  is  die  only  meafure  by  which  we  natu- 
rally calculate  time;  and  this  meafure  is  applied 
on  all  occafions,  without  regard  to  any  cafual 
yariation  in  the  rate  of  fucoftffioli. 

This  natural  meafure  .of  time  would  however 
be  tolerable^  did  it  labour  under  no  otbfr  imper* 
fedibn,  but  the  ordinary  variations  that  faapp^  in 
the  fucceilion  of  our  perceptions :  but  in  many 
particular  ciixumftances,  it  is  much  more  falla- 
cious. And  in  order  to  explain  this  dift:indly>  an 
analyiis  will  be  necefl&ry.  Time  is  computed  at 
two  different  periods ;  one  while  it  is  paffing, 
another  after  is  pad :  thefe  computations  fhall  be 
confidered  feparately,  with  the  errors  to  which 
each  of  them  is  liable.  Beginning  with  the  com- 
p\.tation  of  time  while  it  is  pading,  it  is  a  com- 
mon and  trite  obfervation,  That  to  lovers  ab- 
sence appears  immeafurably  long,  every  minute 
an  hour,  and  every  day  a  year :  tlie  fame  com- 
putation is  made  in  every  cafe  where  we  long  for 
a  diftant  event ;  as  where  one  is  in  expedation  of 
good  news,  or  where  a  profligate  heir  watches 
for  the  death  of  a  rich  anceflor.  Oppofite  to 
thefe  are  inftances  not  fewer  in  number :  to  a 
criminal  the  interval  between  fentence  and  execu- 
tion appears  miferably  fhort :  and  the  iame  holds 
in  every  cafe  where  one  dreads  an  approaching  e- 
vent,  of  which  even  a  fchoolboy  can  bear  wit- 
nefs :  the  hour  allowed  him  for  play,  moves,  in 
his  apprehenilon,  with  i,  very  fwife  pace ;  before 

he 
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he  is  thordu^y  engaged,  the  hour  is  gone.  A 
computation  founded  on  the  number  of  id^s, 
will  never  produce  eftimates  fo  regularly  oppo* 
fite  to  each  other  j  for  our  wilhes  do  not  produce 
a  flow  fuccelEon  of  ideas,  nor  our  feftrs  a  quick 
fucceflion.  What  then  moves  nature,  in  the  ca* 
fes  mentioned,  to  defert  her  ordinary  meafure^ 
for  one  very  different  i  I  know  not  that  this 
queftion  ever  has  been  refolved ;  the  falfe  efti- 
mates I  have  fuggelled  bjsing  fo  common  and  fa<^ 
miliar,  that  no  writer  has  thought  of  their  caufe. 
And  indeed,  to  enter  upon  this  matter  without 
preparation,  might  occafion  fome  difficulty ;  to 
encounter  which,  we  luckily  are  prepared,  by 
what  is  faid  upon  the  power  of  paflion  to  bias  the 
mind  in  its  perceptions  and  opinions.  Among 
the  circumftances  that  terrify  a  condemned  cri- 
minal, the  ihprt  time  he  has  to  live  i%  one ;  which 
tune,  by  the  influence  of  terror,  is  made  to  ap- 
pear ftill  fliorter  than  ip  is  in  reality.  In  the  fame 
manner,  among  the  diftrefles  of  an  abfent  lover, 
the  time  of  feparation  is  a  oipital  circumftance^ 
which  for  thatreafonis  greatly  magnified  by  his 
anxiety  and  iinpatience ;  he  imagines  that  the 
time  of  meeting  comes  on  very  flow,  or  rather 
that  it  will  never  come ;  every  minute  is  thought 
of  an  intolerable  length.  Here  is  a  fair,  and  I 
hope  fatisfaftory,  reafon,  why  time  is  thought  to 
be  tedious  when  we  long  for  a  future  event,  and 
not  lefs  fleet  when  we  dread  the  event.  This 
reafon  is  confirmed  by  o^her  inftances.    Bodily 

pain 
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pain  fixt  to  one  part,  produceth  a  flow  train  of 
perceptions,  which,  according  to  the  common 
meafure  of  time,  ought  to  make,  it  appear  flibrt : 
yet  we  know,  that  in  fuch  a  date  time  has  the  op- 
pofite  appearance ;  and  the  reafon  is,  that  bodily 
pain  is  sllways  attended  with  a  degree  of  impa* 
tience,  which  makes  us  think  every  minute  to  be 
an  hour.  The  feme  holds  where  the  pain  Ihifts 
from  place  to  place ;  but  not  fo  remarkably,  be- 
caufe  fuch  a  pain  is  not  attended  with  the  fame 
degree  of  impatience.  The  impatience  a  man 
hath  in  travellipg  through  a  barren  country,  or 
in  bad  roads,  makes 'him  think,  during  the  jour-! 
,  ney,  that  time  goes  on  with  a  very  flow  pace. 
We  fliall  fee  afterward,  that  a  very  difierent  comr 
putatiqn  is  made  when  the  journey  is  at  an  end. 
How  ought  it  to  ftand  with  a  perfon  who  ap-r 
prehends  bad  news  i  It  will  probably  be  thought, 
that  the  cafe  of  this  perfon  refembles  that  of  a  crir 
minal,  who,  terrified  at  his  approaching  execu- 
tion, believes  every  hour  to  be  but  a  minute : 
yet  the  computation  is  diredly  oppofite.  Refiedl* 
ingupon  phis  difficulty,  there  appears  one  capi- 
tal cirqimilance  in  which  the  two  cafes  differ: 
the  fate  of  the  criminal  is  detei-mined ;  in  the 
cafe  under  confiderafion^  the;  perfon  is  ftill  in 
fufpenfe.  Every  one  Icnows  how  diflrefsful  fufr 
penfe  is  to  us ;  we  wifh  to  get  rid  of  it  at  aiiy 
rate,  even  at  the  expence  of  bad  news.  This 
fcafe  therefore,  upon  a  more  narrow  infpedion, 
f  efembles  that  of  bodily  pain :  the  prefpnt  diftreft 
*    '    ' ,'     ^       ""'       ■  in 
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in  both  caff  Sy  makes  the  time  zppesar  extremely 
tedious. 

The  reader  probably  will  not  be  difpleaied,  to 
have  this  branch  of  the  fubjedl  illuftrated  in  a 
pleafant  manner,  by  an  author  who  is  acquainted 
with  every  maze  of  the  human  heart,  aiid  wh^ 
b?ftows  ineffiible  gr^ce  and  ormunent  upon  every 
fubjeft  he  handles  ; 

Rofalinda.  I  pray  you,  what  is't  a  clock  ? 

Orlando.  You  (hould  a£k  me,  what  time  o*  day ;  there's 
00  dock  in  the  foreft. 

Rof.  Then  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  foreft ;  elfe, 
iighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would 
deteA  the  lazy  foot  of  Tiipe,  as  weU  as  a  clock. 

Orla.  Why  not  the  fwift  foot  o£  Tim^  ?  |lad  not  tk^ 
been  as  proper  ? 

Rof.  By  no  means,  Sir.    Time  travels  in  diverfb  paces 
with  diverfe  perfons.,    Ill  tell  you  who  Hme  arables 
irithal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal, 
snd  who  be  ftands  ftill  widxal. 
.  Orla»  I  pr'y  thee  whoi|i  dodi  he  tisot  withal  ? 

R9f^  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  ypung  maid,  between 
the  contr^  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  it  is  folem* 
nized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  fe'enqight.  Time's  pace  if 
fo  hard  that  it  feems  the  length  of  feven  years. 

Orla.  Wbo  ambles  Time  withal  ? 

Rdf.  With  a  prieft  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout:  for  the  one  fleeps  eaiily,  becauie 
he  cannot  fiudy :  and  the  other  lives  merrily,  becaufe 
he  feels  po  pain :  the .  one  lacking  the  burden  of  lean 
^uii  wafteful  learning  ;  the  other  knowing  no  bjurt 
theft  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  Theft  Time  J^nible^ 
urithal. 

Qrla^ 
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Ork.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  wklial  ? 

.Rof.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows :  for  though  he  go  u 
dfitljr  as  foot  can  fall^  he  thinks  hiiofelf  too  ibon  there. 

OrU.  Whom  ftays  it  ftill  withal  ? 

Rff.  With  lawyers  ia  the  vacatioa  :  for  they  fieep  be- 
tween term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceiye  not  how 
Time  moves. 

As  you  like  it,  mQ  3.  fc.  8. 

The  mtural  method  of  coinjiutiDg  prefent  time, 
Ihows  how  fstt*  from  truth  we  may  be  led  by  the 
irregular  influence  of  pafllon :  nor  are  our  eyes 
immediately  opened  when  the  Icene  is  pad ;  for  the 
deception  continues  while  there  remain  any  traces 
of  the  paifion.  But  looking  back  upon  pad  time 
when  the  joy  or  diftrefs  is  no  longer  remembered, 
the  computation  we  niiake  is  very  different :  in 
this  fituation,  we  coolly  and  deliberately  make 
life  of  the  ordinary  meafure,  wz.  the  courfe  of 
our  perceptions.  And  I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  the 
errors  that  this  meafure  is  fubjedted  to.  Here 
we  muft  diftinguiih  between  a  train  of  percep- 
tions, and  a  train  of  ideas :  real  objeAs  make  a 
ftrong  impreffion,  and  are  faithfully  remember- 
ed :  ideas,  on  the  contrary,  however  entertain- 
ing at  the  time,  are  apt  to  efcape  a  fubiequent 
recoUeAi6n.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  retrofpe^ion, 
the  time  that  was  employed  upon  real  objects, 
ft}^ars  longer  than  that  emplo/d  upon  ideas : 
the  former  are  more  accurately  recollefted  than 
the  latter;  and  we  meafure  the  time  by  the 
'  number 
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numter  that-  is  i*ecoHeaed .     Th Js  do<arlne  fliall 
be  illuftrated  by  Examples.      Aft«r  finlfliing  a 
journey  through  a  ^populous  coutftty,  the  fre-i 
queijcy  of  ^greeaUe  objefEs  diitin^%  recolledled 
by  the  traveller,  makes  the  time  IJient  in  the 
journey  appear  to  him  longer  than  k' was  in  risali- 
ty ;  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  in  the  firft  jour- 
ney, when  every  oh^eA  h  hew,  and  makes  a 
ftrong  impreflion.     On  thr  other  *  hand,  ^er  fi- 
nifhing  a  Journey  through  a  barren  coundry  thin*" 
ly  peopled,  the'  time  appears  Ihort,  beirtg  mea- 
fured  by  the  number  of  obje<a:s,  which  were  few,' 
and  far  from  interctting.    Here  in  both  inftance* 
a  computation  is  rhade^  direftly  oppofite  to  that 
made  during  the  journey.    And  this,  by  tlie  way, 
ferves  to  account  for  what  may  appear  fingulai*, 
that  in  a  barren  country,  a  computed  mile  is  al- 
ways longer,  than  near  the  capital  where  the 
country  is  rich  and  populous :  th^  traveller  has' 
no  natural  meafure  of  the  miles  he  has  travelled, 
other  than  the  time  beftow'd  upon  the  jour- 
ney; nor  any  *  natural  meafure  of  the  time,  o- 
ther  than  the  number  of  his  perceptions :  now 
thefe,  being  few  from  the  paucity  of  objefts  in  a 
wafte  country,  lead  him  to  compute  that  the 
time  has  been  fliort,  and  confequently  that  the 
miles  have  been  few :    by  the  fame  method  of 
computation,  the  great  number  of  perceptions 
from  the  quantity  of  objefts  in  a  populous  coun- 
try, make  the  traveller  conjedure  that  the  time 
has  been  long,  and  the  miles  many.    The  laft- 
Voj-,  I,  L  ftep 


J 


^ng  the  4|ft«tJ^i.of  pnc  place  firom  :aikither,  if 
lJl$^ mil^s be reckpoed few  in  nupibeis  eachifule 
Hmft  of  courfe,  be  lopgj  if  flwpy  in  wmber, 

•  •  • 

eaqh  mi^ft  be  ihort.  v 

^j(Vgain,  the  travelling  ^ith  an  agreeable  coippan 
nion,  i^od|;cetli[  a jfiiort  compKffaliiqiv  bpth  of  the 
rp^  an4  of  tipie  j  eCp^iaJfe  if .  thw©  t>^  fe^  ^jefts 
that  ciemand  aftention^  qr^iif^the  qbj^s  be  fapii- 
Uw:  ^nd  tbe.<;aie  i?  th?  faine  of  joi^ng  people  at  ^ 
ball,  or  of  a  joyous. coijipany  over  a  bpttle :  the  i- 
deaswith  which ,^hey  hav§  been  €5Qtertained,  being 
jirai>fitory ,  «fqip^  t^ie  Hien^ory  J  after  jthe  jovq-ney 
and  :th^  entertaiiwwt-p^'p  pyer:,  ;tb^y.  refleft  that 
they  have  b^eni^wh  divertie4,  .but  fciarcc;  c^ % 
about wiiat-*     ...   ,  ,   , 

..fVyhen  one  is.totally ^cciypie^.  w^thany  agreca^ 
bl^tworlc  thaf  adpi^ts,  not  many  objedts,  time  runs 
on  without. obferfati<f>n:  and  Vipon  a.fubfequent 
recoll^dion^  muft  appear  fliqrt,  inproportion  to  the 
paucity  of  objedl^ »  •  This  is  ftiU  m9rs  renxarkable  in 
clpfe  conteuipmonand  in dpep  thinJcing,  where 
th^train,  comppfed  wholly,  of  ideas,  prp(?eeds  with 
an  extreme  fl9w  pace ;  not  only  are  the  ideas 
f(?w.  in  number^, bi^t  are  apt  to  efcape  an  after- 
reckoning.  The  lite  fglfe  reckoning  of  time,  may 
pf  pce^d  from  an  oppofite  (late,  of  mind :  in  a  rcn 
verie,  where  ideas  float  at  random  without  ma- 
king any  impreffioji,  time  goes  on  unheeded,  and 
the  reckoning  is  loft*  A  reverie  may  be  fo  pro^ 
found  ^  to  prevent  the  r^coliedion  of  apy  one  i- 
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dea :  that  the  mind  was  bufied  in  a  train  of  think- 
ings may  in  general  be  remembered;  but  what* 
was  the  fubjeft,  has  quite  efcaped*  the  memory.^ 
In  fuch  a  cafe,  we  are  altogether  at  a  lofs  about^ 
the  time,  Having  ito  data  for  making  a  compu- " 
tation.     No  caufe  produceth  fo  falfe  a  reckoning 
of  time,  as  immod^te  grief :   the  mind,  intHis.^ 
ftate,  is  violently  attached  to  a  fingle  objedl,  and 
admits  not  a  different  thought :   any  otiier  objedt .. 
breaking  in,  is  inftantly  baniflied,  fo  as  fcarce  to ' 
give  an  appearance.of  fuccelfion.    In  a  reverie,' 
we  are  uncertain  of  the  time  tliat  is  pad ;  but  In 
the  example  now  givea,  there  is  an  appearance 
of  certainty  j  that  the  time  muft  have  been  fliort, , 
when  the  perceptions  are  fo  few  in  number. 

The  natural  meafure  of  fpace,  appears  more  ob-  . 
fcure  than  that  of  time,    I  venture  however  to 
mention  it,  leaving  it  to  be  further  profecuted,  . 
if  it  be  thought  of  any  importance . 

The  fpace  marked  out  for  a  houfe,  appears 
confiderably  larger  after  it  is  divided  into  its  pro- 
per parts.  A  piece  of  groimd  appears  larger  af- 
ter it  is  forrounded  with  a  fencQ ;  and  ftill  lai-ger 
when  it  is  made  a  garden  and  divided  into  differ- 
ent compartments . 

On  the  contrary,  a  large  plain  looks  lefs  after 
it  is  divided  into  parts.    The  fea  muft  be  except- 
^  cd,  which  looks  lefs  from  that  very  circumftance 
of  not  being  divided  into  parts. 

A  room  of.  a  moderate  fize  appears  larger  when 
j  Jffoperly  furniflied.    But  when  a  very  large  room 
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is  fiarnilhedv  I  doubt  whether  it  be  not  le/Tened 
iu  appearance. 

A  room  of  a  moderate  fize,  looks  "lef?  by  ha- 
ving'a  ceiling  loMrer  than  in  proportion.  The 
fanie  low  ceiling  makes  i  very  large  room  look 
larger  than  it  is  in  reality,  ' 

'  Thele  experiments  are  .by  far  too  fmall  a  ftock 
for  a  general  theory ;  but  they  are  all  that  occur 
at  pr6fent ;  and  without  attempting  any  regular 
iyllem,  I  muft  be*  fatisfy'd  with  a  few  conjec- 
tures. '     .    ' 

The  largefl  angle,  of  vifion  feems  to  be  the  na- 
tural nieafure  of  fpace;  the  eye  is  the  only  judge; 
and  in  exarqining  with  it  the  fize  of  ^ny  plain,  or 
the  length  of  any  line,  the  moll:  accurate  method 
th^t  can  be  taken  is,  to  fun  over  the  object  in 
parts :  the  l^rgeft  part  that  ^an  be  feen  with  one 
il'edfaft  look,  determines  t^^  largeft  angle  of  vi- 
fion ;  and  when  that  angle  is  giv^n,  one  may  in- 
ftitute  a  calculation  by  trying  with  the  eye  how 
many  of  thefe  paris  are  in  the  whole.      . 

Whether  this  angle  be  the  fame  in  all  men,  I 

« 

know  not ;  the  finallell  angle  of  vifion  i$  afcer* 
tained ;  and  to  afcertaini  the  largeft  angle,  would 
not  be  lefs  curious. 

But  fuppofing  it  Jcnpwp,  \t  would  be  a  very 
imperfeft  meafure ;  perhaps  more  fp  than  the  na- 
tijral  meafure  of  X\n\Q  :  for  it  requires  great  ftear 
dinefs  of  eye  to  meafure  a  line  with  any  accuracy, 
ty  applying  to  it  the  largeft  angle  of  diftindt  vi- 
fiO\u    Ajid  fuj)|)ofe  this  fte^dinefs  to  be  acquired 

by 
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bypraftice,  the  meaful-e  will  be  imperfeft  from 
other  circimiftaiices*.  The  fpade  COiniprehended 
tlrtder  thi^  aiigle^  \^ill  be  di Height  according  to  the 
diftance,  and  ^Ifo  according '  to  the  fitUation  of 
tfcc  objefti  of  a  perpeildicufai-  this  angle  will 
comprehend  the  fmalleft  fpace  :  tlie  fpace  xvill  be 
larger  In  looking  upon  an  inclined  plain;  aild 
will  be  larger  or  lefs,  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  inclination.         '  • 

This  meafure  of  fpace,  like  the  nieafure  of 
time,  is  liable  to  fevefal  errors  from  certain  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  which' will  account  for  fome 
of  the  erroneous  judgements  above  mentioned. 
The  Ipace  marked  out  for  a  dwelling-honfe, 
where  the  eye  is  at  any*  reafonable  diftanc^,  is  fel- 
dom  greater  than  can  be  feeri  at  once  without 
moving  the  head :  divide  this  fpace  Into  two  or 
three  equal  parts;  and  none  of  thefe  parts  will 
appear  much  lefs  than  what  can  be  comprehend- 
ed at  one  diftin(5l  look;  confequently  each  of 
them  will  appear  equal,  of  nearly  equal,  to 
what  the  whole  did  before  the  divifion.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  whole  be  very  linall,  fo  as 
fcarce  to  fill  the  eye  at  one  look,  its  divifions  in- 
to  parts  will,  I  conjecture,  make  it  appear  dill 
lefs:  the niinutenefs  of  the  parts- is,  byaneafy 
tranfition  of  ideas*,  transferred  to  the  whole ;  each 
part  hath  a  diminutive  appearance,  and  l^y  the 
intimate  connexion  of  thefe  parts'  with  tlie 
whole,  we  pais  the  fame  judgemeiit  upon  the 
latter  that  we  do  upoii  the  former •     '   . 

L  3  The 
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The  ipace  marked  out  for  a  fniall  garden,  id 
furyeyM  almoft  at  one  view  y  and  req^uires  a  ma- 
,  tion  of  th^  eye  fo  flight,  as  to  p^fs  fpr  ao  objed 
that  can  be  comprehended  imder  the  largeft  angle 
of  diftinft  vifion:  if  not  divided  into  too  many 
parts,  we  are  apt  to  form  the  fame  judgemenf 
of  each  part;  and  confequently  to  magnify  the 
garden  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  parts. 

A  very  large  plain  without  protuberances,  is 
an  objedl  .not  lefs  rare  than  beautiful ;  and  in 
thofe  who  fee  it  for  the  firft  time,  it  muft  pro- 
duce an  emotion  of  wonder.  This  emotion, 
however  flight,  impofes  upon  the  mind,  apd 
makes  it  judge  that  the  plain  is  larger  than  it  is  in 
reality.  Dividq  this  plain  into  parts,  and  our  won- 
der, cpafes  ;.  it  is  no  longer  confidered  as  one  great 
plain,,  but  as  fo  many  different  fields  or  inclofures. 

The  firit  time-oo^  beholds  the  fea,  it  appears 
to  be. ferge. beyond  all  bounds..  When  it  becomes 
farpiliar,  and  ratfes  our  wonder  in  qo.  degree,  it 
appears  lefs  thaa  itis  in  reality.  In  a  ftonn  it 
.appears  larger,  being  diftingujilhabje.  by  the  rpl- 
;ling  waves  into  a  number /of  great,  parts.  -  Iflands 
.feathered  at  confidenible  diftances,  add  in  appear- 
ance to  its  flze  :  each  intercepted  part  looks  ex- 
tremely large,  jand  we  infpnfibly  apply  arithmetic 
,to  incrcafe.theaupearancerof-»the  whole.  Many 
iflands  Mattered  at.  hasulv  .give  a  diminutive  ap- 
.oearance  to  the  fea;  by  its  connediosi  with  its  <ii- 
cminutive  partsV'^the-irpmqnd  Jake  'Would  un- 
doubtedly loolb  jargei*  vf  ithout-  ItK^  iflands. 
M  ''"  Furniture 
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!f  urniture  incrfeifeth  iti  appeai:ftn<:e  the  fize  of  a' 
friiafl  room,  for  the  fkme  reafoti  that  divifions 
ihcreafe  in  appeai*atice  the  iiie  of  a  gardiein.  The 
emotion  of  wonder  which  is  raifedby  a  very  large 
room  without  fiirhiture,  makes  it  look  larger 
tlian  it  is  in  reality':  if  completely  furniflied^  we 
view  it  in  parts,  and  our  wonder  is  not  raifed. 

A  low  ceiling  hath  a  diminutive  appearance, 
which,  by  ^  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  length  aiid  breadth,  provided  they 
bear  any  proportion  to  the  height.  If  they  be 
out  of  all  proportion,  the  oppofition  feizes  the 
mind,  and  raifes  fome  degi^ee  of  wonder,  which 
makes  the  difference  appear  greater  than  it  real- 
lyils- 
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«... 

The  fefefribldnce  of  emoiions  to  their  cdufes* 

THat  many  emotions  have  fome  refemblance 
to  their  caufe^,  is  a  truth  that  can  be  Inade 
clear  by  indtiftionj  though,  fo  far  as  I  know, 
the  obfervation  has  riot  been  made  by  any  writer. 
Motion  in  its  difTerent  circumftances,  is  produc- 
tive of  feelings  that  refemble  it :  fluggiili  motion, 
for  example,  caufeth  a  languid  unpleafant  feel- 
ing; flow  uniforfn  motion,  a  feeling  calm  and 
pleafent;  and  bfifk*  mbtlop,  a  lively  feeling  that 
roufes  the  fpirits  and  proriiotes  a<Sivity.    A  falf 

^-4  ^^ 
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of  wdt&r  jthrough  rocks,  ndfes  in  the  mind  a  ta- 
miiltuous  confufed  agitation^  extremely  fimilar 
tQ  its  caufe.  When  force  is  exerted  with  any  ef- 
fort, the  fpedlator  feels  a  fimilar  effort,  as  of  force 
exerted  within  his  mind.  A  large  objed  fwells 
the  heart.  An  elevated  objed  makes  the  fpedar 
tor  ftand  ereft. 

Sounds  alfo  produce  emotions  or  feelings  that 
refemble  them*    A  found  in  a  low  key,  brings 
down  the  mind ;  fuch  a  foimd  in  a  full  tone,  hath 
a  certain  folemnity,  which  it  conununicates.  to 
the  feeling  produced  by  it.     A  found  in  a  high 
key,  chears  the  mind  by  raifing  it :  fuch  a  found 
in  a  full  tone,  both  elevates  and  fwells  the  mind. 
Again,  a  wall  or  pillar  that  declines  from  the 
perpendicular,    produceth  a  painful  feeling,  as 
of  a  tottering  and  falling  within  the  mind ;  and 
a  feeling  fomewliat  fimilar  is  produced  by  a  tall 
pillar  that  Hands  fo  ticklilh  as  to  look  like  fall- 
ing ^^.     A.  column  with  a  bafe  looks  more  firm 
and  flable  than  upon  the  naked  ground ;  and  for 
that  reafon  is  more  agreeable :   and  a  cube  as  a 
bafe,  is  preferred  before  a  cylinder,  though  the 
latter  is  a  more  beautiful  figure;   becaufe  the 
angles  of  a  cube  are  extended  to  a  greater  dillance 
from  the  centre  than  the  circumference  of  a  cy- 
linder.  •   This  excludes  not  a  different  reafon, 

•  Stint  cnlm  Tcnipc  faltus  tranfitu  difficilis?  nam  prjetcr  an- 
gdtias  perqamqise  nullia,  qui  czigiium  jamento  oaa^  iter  eft, 
rapes  utrinque  ita  abfciiEe  funt|  ut  defpici  vix  fme  vcnigine  qaa- 
4am  fimal  oculonun.  ADimiqae  poific. .  Tituj  Uviusi  Hi,-  ^/^./c^-  6. 

that 
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that  the  bafe,  fhaft,  and  capital,  \  of  a  pillar^ 
ought,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  ta  diifer  from 
each  other :  if  the  fhaft  be  rounds  tlie  bafe  and. 
capital  ought  to  be  fquare* 

A  conftrained  pofture,  uneafy  to  the  man 
himfelf,  is  difagreeable  to  the  fpedlator ;  whence. 
a  rule  in  painting,  that  the  drapery  ought  not. 
to  adhere  to  the  body,  but  hang  loofe,  that  the 
figures  may  appear  eafy  and  free  in  their  move- 
ments. The  conftrained  pofture  of  a  French 
dancing-mafter  in  one  of  Hogarth's  pieces,  is  fof 
that  reafon  difagreeable  j  and  it  is  alfo  ridiculous, 
becaufe  the  conftraint  is  alTumed  as  a  grace. 

The  foregoing  obfervation  is  not  confined  to: 
emotions  or  feelings  raifed  by  ftill  life :   it  holds 
alfo  in  what  are  raifed  by  the  qualities,  a(^ions, 
and  paffions,  of  *a  fcnfible  being.    Love  infpired 
by  a  fine  woman,  aiTumes  her  qualities :  it  is  fub- 
lime,  foft,    tendei',  fevere,    or  gay,   according 
to  its  caufe.     This  is  ftill  more  remarkable  in  e-' 
motions  raifed  by  human  adtions.-  it  hath  already 
been  remarked  *, .  thi t  any  fignal  iuftance  of  gra-. 
titude,  befide  procuring  efteem  fqr .  xbe  author, 
raifethinthe  fpedlator  a;  vague  emotion  of  gra- 
titude^ which  difpofeth  him  to.be  grateful  J  and 
I  now  further  remark,  that  this .  vague  emotion 
hath  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  its  caujfe,  viz.  the 
paflion  that  produced  the  grateful  adion :  courage 
exerted  infpires  the  rea4er  ^$  well  as.  the  fpeiftator 

•  Part  1.  of  this  chapter,  feci.  3. 

w^th 
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with  a  like  emotion  of  courage :  a  juft  adiion 
fortifies  our  love  of  juftice,  and  a  generous  ac- 
isionroufes  our  generofity.  In  fliort,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  all  virtuous  adions,  it  will  be  found  by 
indudion,  that  they  lead  us  to  imitation  by  infpi- 
ring  emotions  refembling  the  paffions  that  pro- 
duced thefe  adions.  And  hence  the  benefit  of 
choice  books  and  choice  company. 

Grief  as  well  as  joy  are  infedious :  the  emo- 
tions they  raife  in  a  fpedator  refemble  them  per- 
fedly.  Fear  is  equally  infedious :  and  hence  in 
an  army,  fear,  even  from  tlie  ilighteft  caufe, 
making  an  imprefHon  on  a  few,  fpreads  general- 
ly through  all,  and  becomes  ah  univerfal  panic. 
Pity  is  fimilar  to  its  caufe  :  a  parting  fcene  be- 
tween lovers  or  friends,  produceth  in  the  fpeda- 
tor a  fort  of  pity,  which  is  tender  like  the  di- 
ftrefs :  the  anguilh  of  remorfe,  produceth  pity 
of  a  liarfli  kind ;  and  if  the  remorfe  be  extreme, 
the  pity  liath  a  mixture  of  horror.  Anger  I 
think  is  fingular ;  for  even  where  it  is  moderate, 
and  caufeth  no  difguft,  it  difpoies  not  the  fpec- 
tator  to  anger  in  any  degree  *.  Covetoufnefs, 
cruelty,  treachery,  and  other  vicious  paffions^ 
are  fo  far  from  railing  any  emotion  fimilar  to 
themfelves,  to  incite  a  fpedator  to  imitation, 
that  they  have  an  oppoRte  efFed :  they  faife  ab- 

.  *  Aridbtle,  Poet.  cap.  18.  f  g*  hfs,  that  anget  nlfctb  in  the 
fpe^or  a  fixnllar  emotion  of  anger. 

horrencc^ 


hpnpi^ey  ^  fpitift  tb^  fpjactator  to  |iis  averfiom 
to  A^h  adli^of^.  When  singer  i^  iqiqipdentte,  it 
cannpt  fail  to  proiiuce  the  fame  eif^. 
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Final  caufes  of  the  more  frequent  emotiofisi  and 

__  •  • 

'  pajpons. 

IT  is  a  law  in  our  nature,  That,  we  never  aft  but 
by  the  impulfe  of  defire;  which  in  other 
words  is  faying,  that  paiBon,  by  the  defire  in- 
cluded in  it,  is  what  determines  the  will.  Hence 
in  the  condudt  of  life,  it  is  of  the  utmoil  im- 
portance, that  our  paflions  be  direfted  to  proper 
objects,  tend  to  juft  and  rational  ends,  and  with 
relation  to  each  other  be  duly  -  balanced ..  Thfe 
beauty  of  contrivance,  fo  confpicuous  in  the  hu- 
man frame,  is  not  confined  to  the  rational  part 
of  our  nature,  but  is  yifible  over  the  whole. 
Concerning  the  paffion?  in,  particular,  however 
irre^lar^  headftrong^  and  perverfe,'  in  a  flight 
view,  they  may  appear,  l  propofe  to  ihow,  that 
tliey  are  by  nature  modelled  and  tempered  with 
admirable  wifdom,  for  the  good  of  fociety  as 
well  as  for  private  goocL  Thisrfubjedt  is  exten- 
five  :^  but  as  the  nature  of  the  prefent  underta- 
king will  not  admit  a.  complete  difcuilion,  it 
fl^ajl. fufl^ce  |:o  gi^e  a  few  obfervations  in  .general 
,  ~  upon 
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lipon  the  fenfitive  part  of  our  nature,  'ivithout 
regarding  that  ftrange  irregularity  of  paiHon  dif- 
covered  in  fome  iildividuals.  Such  topical  irre^. 
gularities,  if  I  may  ufe  the  term,  cannot  fairly 
be  held  an  objeftion  to  the  prefent  theory  :  we 
are  frequently,  it  is  true,  mifled  by  inordinate 
paflion;  but  we  are  alfo,  and  perhaps  notleis 
frequently,  mifled  by  wrong  judgement. 

In  order  to  a  diftindl  apprehenfion  of  the  pre- 
fent fubjedl,  it  mult  be  premifed,  that  an  agree- 
able caufe  produceth  always  a  pleafant  emotion ; 
and  a  difagreeable  caufe,  one  that  is  painful. 
This  is  a  general  law  of  nature,  which  admits 
not  a  fingle  exception :  agreeablenefs  in  the  caufe, 
is  indeed  fo  eflentially  connefted  with  pleafure  in 
the  emotion,  its  efied:,  that  an  agreeable  caufe 
cannot  be  better  defined,  than  by  its  power  oi 
Producing  a  pleafant  emotion  : '  and  difagreeable- 
nefs  in  the  caufe,  has  the  fame  neceflary  connec- 
tion with  pain  in  th^  emotion  produced  by  it. 

From  this  preliminary  it  appears,  that  in  or- 
der to  know  for  what  end  an  emotion  is  made 
pleafant  or  painful,  we  muft  begin  vith  inqui- 
ring for  what  end  its  caufe  is  made  agreeable  or 
difagfeeable.  And  with  refpeA  to  inanimate  ob- 
jefts,  cpnfidered  as  the  caufes  6f  emotions,  ma- 
ny of  them  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to  make 
us  happy ;  and  it  proves  invincibly  the  benignity 
of  the  Deity,  that  we  are  placed  in  the  midft  of 
objefts  for  the  moft  part  agreeable.  But  this  i? 
not  all :  the  bulk  of  fuch  objefts,  being  of  red 
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ufe  in  life,  are  made  agreeable  in  order  to. excite 
our  induftry ;.  witnefe  a  large  tree,  a  .well-dreffed 
fallow,  a  rich  field  of  grain,  and  others  that  may. 
be  named  without  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  eafy  to  fpecify  a  di&greeable  objedt  that  is 
not  at  the  fame  time  detrimental :  fome  things 
are  made  difagreeable,. fiich  as  a  rotten  carcafs, 
becaufe  they  are  noxious:  others,  a  dirty  xnarflx 
for  example,  or  a  barren  heath,  are  made  difa- 
greeable  in  order, '  as  above,  to  excite  ovir  indu- 
ftry.  And  with  refpedl  to  the  few  things  that 
are  neithei;  agreeable  nor  difagrec^ble,  it  will  be 
made  evident,  that  their  being  left  indifferent  is 
not  a  work  of  chance  but  of  •  wifdom :  of  fuch  I 
ihall  have  occaflon  to  give  feveral  inftances. 

Becaufe  inanimate  objects  that  are  agreeable 
fix  our  attention,  and  draw  us  to  them,  they  in 
that  refpedt  ai'e  termed  qttrcUiive :  fuch  objeds 
infpire  pleafant  emotions,  whiich  are  gi*atified  by 
adhering  to  the  objects,  and  enjoying  them.  Be- 
caufe  difagreeabie  objects  of  the  fame  kind  repel 
us  from  them,  they  in  that  refpedl  are  termed  re^ . 
pulfive  :  and  the  painful  emotions  raifed  by  fuch 
objedts,  ar^  gratified  by  flying  from  them.  Thu« 
in  general,  with  rcfpedl  to  things  inanimate,  the 
tendency  of  every  pleafant  emotion  is  to  prolong 
the  pleafure  j  and  the  tendency  of  every  painful 
emotion  is  (o  end  the  pain. 

Senfible, brings  confidered  as  objeAs  of  paflion^ 
l?adinto  a  mqre  com,plex  ^hepry.  A  fenfible 
bf  ing  that  is  agreeable  by  its  attributes,  infpires 
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us  wit h  a  plea&iit  eriiofiibft  accompatiied  with  dd- 
Gre ;  and  the  ijiieftioh  is,  What!  is  naturally  the 
^tificatioh  of  this  defire  ?    Were  man  altoge- 
ther felfilh,  his  ha:ture  would  lead  him  to' indulge 
the  pieafant  emotioiij  without  mikmg  any  ac-. 
knowledgemerit  to  theperfoh  who  givfesTiim  plea- 
fore,  more  than  to  a  pure^air  or  temjiirilte  dihie  ; 
but  as  man  is- endued  with  a  principle  df  ijene- 
volence  as  well  as  of  ^elfiflihefs,  fiC  is  prompted 
by  liis  riatiire,  to  difirethe  gckidof  e*efy  fenfible 
being  that  gives  hini-pteifupfe ;  Mid'tlie'Happinefe 
<xf  that  being,  is  the  ^ataffcation  df  fife  d^rd. 
'The  final  caufe  of  defire  fo  direded;  is  illiiftnouS: 
it  contributes  to  a  main's  o\*'n  happinei^,  by  af- 
fording- him  means  of  gratification,  beyond  what 
felfiihnefs  cdti  affi)M  J  aftdat  the  fam^  tilhe    it 
tends  eminently  to  advance  the  happinefs  of  o- 
thers.     This  occafioris  a-  beautiful  coalfdon  of 
IMf-love  with  benevolence  5  for  both  are  equally 
gratified  by  promoting  thfe  good  of  others.    And 
this  confideration.  By  the  ^vay,  ought  to  filence 
certain  minute  philofojAlersj  who,  ignorant  of 
hhman  nature,  teach  a  difguftful  doArinei  That 
to  ferve  others  unlefs  with  a  view  to  our  own 
hkppinefs,  is  wealcnefs  and  folly ;  as  if  felf-love 
ohly,  and  not  benevolence,  contributed  to  our 
hiippinofs.    The  hand  <^  God  is  too  vifible  in  the 
human  frame,  to  permit  us  to  think  ferioufly, 
-  that  there  ever  can  be  any  jarring  or  inconfiftency 
among  natur4  principles,  thofe  efpeciaDy  of  felf- 
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bve  and  be^Kvplence,  which  regulate  th^  bulk 
ofouraftions,  / 

Next  in  order  come  fenfible  beings  that  are  in* 
afflidion  or  pain.  It  being  difagreeable  to  be*- 
hold  a  pei^fon  in  .diftrefe,  this  perfon  muft-  raiie 
in  the  fp^dtator  a  painful  paffion ;  and  were  man! 
purely  a  felfiih  being,  he  would  defire  to  be  re*- 
lieved  from  tliat  pain,  by  turning  from  the  ob- 
jed.  But  the  principle  of  .benevolence  gives  an^ 
Qppofite  diredion  to  bis  defire:  it  make$  him:' 
4erire  to  afford  relief;  aadiby  relieving  the  per^* 
fpn  fronx  dillrefs,  his:  paffibn  is  fully  .gratified.* 
The  painful  paffion  thus  directed,  is  termedj^wi^ 
pithy  \  which,  though  painful,  is.yet  in. its  nature 
attractive.  And  with  refpedt  to  its  final  cauf^,^ 
we  can  be  at  no  lofe :  it  not  bnly  tends  to  relieve 
a  fellow-creature  from  pain,  but  in  its  gratifica- 
tion is  greatly  more  pleafant  than  if  it  were  re^ 
puUive. 

We  in  the  laft  place  bring  irnder  confideration 
perfons  hateful  by  vice  or  wickednefs.  Imagine 
a.  wretch  who  has  lately  perpetrated  fome  horrid 
crime :  he  is  difegreeable  to  every  fpedlator ;  and ' 
confequently  raifeth  in  every  fpedlator  a  painful 
paffion.  What  is  the  natural  gratification  of  tliis 
paffion  \  I  muA  here  again  obferve,  that  fuppo* 
fiflgmantobe  entirely  a  felfifh  being,  he  would 
be  prompted  by  his  nature  to  relieve  himfelf  from 
the  pain,  by  averting  his  eye,  and  banifliing  the 
criminal  from  his  thoughts.  But  man  is  not  fo 
CQflftituted ;  he  \%  compofed  of  many  principles, 
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vhich^  though  feemingly  contradiftory,  areper- 
fedly  concordant.  His  actions  are  influenced  by 
th?  principle  of  benev.plence  as  well  as  by  that  of 
ielfifhnefs  :  and  in  order  to  anfwer  the  foregoing 
queftion,  I  muflr  introduce  a  third  principle,  not 
lefs  remarkable  in  its  influence  than  either  of 
thofe  inentioned ;  it  is  that  principle  comhion  to 
ill,  which  prompts  us  to  punifli  thofe  who  '  do 
wrong.  An  envious,  a  malicious,  -or  a  cruel 
a^ion^  is  difagreeable  to  me  even  where  I  have 
no  connexion  with  th^  fuffefer,  and  raifeth  in 
roe  the  painful  emotion  of  refentment.  When 
by  the  pfodudion  of  defire  this  emotion  becomes 
^paflion,  its  gratification  is  diredled  by  the  prin- 
ciple now  unfolded :  being  prompted  by  my  na- 
ture to  pxmifh  guilt  as  well  as  to  reward  virtue, 
xny  refentment  is  not  gi'atified  but  by  infliding 
punifliment :  I  muft  chaftife  the  wretch  by  indig- 
nation at  leaft  and  hatred,  if  not  more  feverely. 
Here  the  final  caufe  is  felf-evident.    * 

An  injury  done  to  myfelf,  touching  me  more 
than  when  done  to  others,  raifes  my  refentment 
to  a  Higher  degree.  The  defire  accordingly  in- 
cluded in  this  paflion,  is  not  fatisfied  with  fo 
flight  a  punilhment  as  indignation  or  hatred :  it 
is  not  fully  gi-atified  without  retaliation ;  and  the 
author  muft  by  my  hand  fuffer  mifchief,  as  great 
at  leaft  as  he  has  done  to  me.-  Neither  can  we 
be  at  any  lofs  about  the  filial  caufe  of  this  higher 
degree  of  refentment  t  the  whole  vigour  of  this 


pafKon  is  required  to  fecttre  individuals  ftotn  the 
injuftice  and  dppfeflJori  of  dtiiers  *. 

A  wicked  or  difgraceful  adion,  is  difagreeable 
not  only  to  others,  but  even  to  the  delinquent 
himfelf;  and  raifes  in  both  a  painful  emotion  in- 
eluding  a  delire  of  punilhmerit.  The  painful  e- 
motion  felt  by  the  delinquent,  is  diftiriguifh- 
ed  by  the  haflie  offdmorfd  *.  di^  in  this  cafe^  tl\6 
defire  hd  ha$  to  punifh  is  di reded  to  himfelf. 
Thei^e  cannot  be  imagined  a  better  contrivance 
to  deter  us  from  vice ;  for  remorfe  itfelf  is  a  fe- 
vere  punifliment.  This  paffioUy  and  the  defire 
of  felf-puniiliment  derived  from  it  j  are  touched 
delicately  by  Terence  i 

Menedemus.  Ubi  cbmpcri  ex  lis,  qui  ei  fuerc  confciii 
Bomum  retoitor  ititeftu^,  atque  anitno  fere  ' 

PerturbatOi  atque  incerto  prsfc  aegrkudiiie  : 
AdfidOy  adcurrunt  fervi^  ibccos  deti^ahunl ; 
Video  alios  feftinar^i  le£los  ftemerti 
Coenam  adparare  t  pro  fo  qulf(|i»e  fedulo 
Faciebat^  quo  illifiin  mibi  lenirent  miferiam; 
Ubi  video  hxc,   ccepi  cogitare :  Hem !   tot  mesi       0 
Solius  folliciti  fim  caufa,  ut  me  uDum  expleant  i 
Aacill»  tot  me  Veftiant  ?   fumptus  domi 
Tantos  ego  folus  faciam  i  fed  gnatum  itnicum^ 
Quern  pariter  uti  his  decuit,  aut  etiam  amplius^ 
Quod  ilia  stas  magid  ad  hiaec  utenda  idonea  'ft> 
Eum  ego  hinc  qeci  miferum  injufticia  mea. 
Malo  quidem  me  digniimi  quoVisi  depucem. 
Si  id  faciaih)  liam  ufque  dum  ille  Titam  iilaih  colet 

*  See  HI(hH:ical  hw-tr^^^  trad  u 
Vol.  I.  M  Inopcm, 
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laopena,  carens  patria  ob  meas  injurks, 
Interea  ufque  illi  de  me  fupplicium  dabo  : 
Laborans,   quserens,   parcens,  illi  fervicns, 
Ita  facio  prorfus  ;   tiihil  rclinquo  in  sedibus, 
N^c  vas,  nee  veftimeriturn  :   conrafi  omnia, 
Ancillas,  fervos,   nifr  cos;   qui  opere  ruftico 
Faciundo  facile  fumptum  exercerent  fuum  : 
Omnes  produxi  ac  vendidi :   infcripfi.illico 
^deis  mercede  :  qua^  talenta  ad  quihdecim     - 
Coegi :   agrum  hunc  mercatus  fum :   hie  me  cxerceOi* 
Decrevi  tantifpcr  me  minus  injuria,  .  ^ 

Chremc,   meo  gnato  facerc,    dum  fiam  miler : 
Nee  fas  efle  ulla  m^  voluptate  hie  frtii, 
Nifi  ubi  ille  hue  falvos  redierit  mens  particcps. 

HcautontimorumenoSi  a6l  i.fci. 

Otway  reaches  the  fame  fentiment  : 

Monimia,  Let  itiifchiefs  multiply  !   let  ev'ry  hour 
Of  my  loath'd  life  yield  me  incrcafe  of  horror ! 
Oh  let  the  fun  to  thefe  unhappy  eyes 
Ne'er  fhine  again,  but  be  eclips'd  for  ev«r  ! 
May  every  thing  I  look  on  feem  a  prodigy. 
To  fill  my  foul  with  terror,  till  I  quite 
Forget  I  ever  had  humanity, 
And  grow  a  curfcr  of  the  works  of  nature  ! 

Orphan,  ad^* 

^The  cafes  mentioned  are,  where  benevolence 
alone,  or  where  defire  of  pumlhment  alone,  go- 
verns without  a  rival ;  and  it  was  neceflary  to 
handle  thefe  cafes  feparately,  in  order  to  elucidate 
a  fubjeft  which  by  writers  is  left  in  great  obfcuri- 
ty.  ,  But  neither  of  thefe  principles  operates  al- 
ways 
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ways  without  rivajfhip:  cafes  may  be  figured, 
and  cafes  adually  exift,  where  the  fame  perfon  is 
an  objed:  both  of  fympathy,  and  of  define  to  pu- 
Hifh.  Thus  th^  fight  of  a  profligate  in  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  over-run  with  botches  and  fores, 
puts  both  principles  in  motion :  while  his  diftrefs 
fixes  my  attention,  fympathy  prevails ;  but  fo 
foon  as  I  think  of  his  profligacy,  hatred  prevails, 
accomp;anied  fometimes  with  a  defire  to  pu- 
niflii  This  in  general  is  the  cafe  of  diftrefs,  occa- 
fioned  by  immoral  aftions  that  are  not  highly  cri- 
minal :  and  if  the  diftrefs  and.  the  immoral  ac- 
tion^ make  impreffions  equal  or  nearly  fo^  fym- 
pathy  arid  hatred  counterbalancing  each  other, 
will  riot  fuffer  me  either  to  aiford  relief  or  to  in- 
flidt  puniihment-  What  then  will  be  the  refult  ? 
The  principle  of  felf-love  folves  the  queftion : 
abhorring  an  objeft  fo  loathfome,  I  naturally  a- 
vertmyeye,  and  walk  off  as  faft  as  I  can,  in  or- 
der to  be  relieved  from  the  pain  * 

The  prefent  fubjeft  gives  birth  to  feveral  o- 
thef  obfervations,  for  which  I  could  not  find 
room  above,  without  relaxing  more  frorii  the 
ftriftnefs  of  order  and  connexion,  than  with 
fafety  could  be  indulged  in  difcourfing  upon  an 
intricate  fubjedl.  Thefe  obfervations  I  ihall 
throw  out  loofely  as  they  occur. 

No  adion,  right  nor  wrong,  is  indifTerent  even 
to  a  mere  fpedator  :  if  right,  it  infpires  efteem; 
and  difguft,  if  wrong.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  thefe  emotions  feldom  are  accompanied  with 
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defire:  the  abilities  of  man  are  limited,  and  be 
finds  foficient  employment,  in  relieving  the  di- 
ftreiled,  in  requiting  bis  benefaAors,  and  in  pu- 
nifliing  thofe  who  wrong  Wm^  withoiit  moving 
out  of  his  fphere,  for  the  benefit  or  chaftife- 
ment  of  thofe  with  whom  he  has  no  connection. 

If  the  good  quaCties  of  others  raife  my  efteem, 
the  fame  qualities  in  myfelf,  muft  prodiice  a  &ni- 
lar  eflecl  in  a  fnperior  degi'ee,  upon  accoutit  o( 
the  natural  partiality  every  man  hath  for  himfelf : 
and  this  increases  felf-love.  If  thefe  qualities  be 
of  a  high  rank,  theyj)rodii€e  a  convk^on  of  fu- 
periority,  which  excites  me  to  afTume  fome  fort 
of  government  over  others.  Mean  qualities,  on 
the  other  hand,  produce  in  me  a  convii^ion  of 
inferiority,  which  makes  me  fubmit  to  others. 
iThefe  conviftions,  diftributed  among  individu^s 
by  meafure  and  proportion,  may  }uftly  be  efteem>- 
ed  the  folid  bafis  of  government ;  beeaufe  upon 
them  depend  the  natural  fubmiffion  of  the  many 
to  the  few,  without  which  even  the  mildeft  go- 
vernment would  be  in  a  violent  ilate,  and  have 
a  conftant  tendency  to  diifbhition. 

No  other  branch  of  the  human  eonilitutioti 
fhows  more  vilibly  our  deftination  for  fociety, 
nor  tends  more  to  our  improvement,  than  ap- 
petite for  fame  or  efteem- :  for  as  the  whole  con- 
venicncies  of  life,  are  derived  from  mutual  aid 
and  fupport  in  fociety ;  it  ought  to  be  a  capital 
aim,  to  fecure  thefe  conveniencies  by  gaining 
the  efteem  and  affeftion  of  others.  Reafen  in- 
deed 
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deed  diiftates  this  leffbn :  but  reafbn  alone  is  not 
fufficient  in  a  matter  of  fucfa  importance ;  and 
the  appetite  mentioned  is  a  motive  more  powei> 
ful  than  reafon,  to  be  aftive  in  gaining  efteem 
and  affedtion.  This  appetite,  at  the  fame  time, 
is  finely  adjufted  to  the  moral  branch  of  our  con- 
ftitution,  by  promoting  all.  the  moral  virtues ; 
for  what  means  are  there  to  attrad  love  and 
efteem,  fo  eifedhial  as  a  virtuous  courfe  of  life? 
if  a  man  be  juft  and  beneficent,  if  he  be  temperate, 
modeft,  and  prudent,  he  will  infallibly  gain  the 
efteem  and  love  of  all  who  know  him. 

4 

Tlie  communication  of  paifion  to  related  ob- 
jects, is  an  iUullrious  inftance  of  the  cai*e  of  Pro- 
vidence, to  extend  focial  connections  as  ^  a^ 
tlie  limited  nature  of  man  can  admit.  This  com- 
munication is  fo  far  hurtful,  as  to  fpread  the  ma- 
levolent paffions  beyond  their  natural  bounds: 
but  let  it  be  remarked,  that  this  unhappy  effect 
regards  favages  only,  who  give  way  to  malevo^ 
lent  paffions ;  for  under  the  difcipline  of  fociety, 
thefe  paffions  being  fubdued,  are  in  a  goo4  mea- 
fure  eradicated  ;  and  in  their  place  fucceed  the 
kindly  afedtions,  which,  meeting  with  all  en- 
couragement, take  poiTeffion  of  the  mind^  and 
govern  our  whole  actions*  In  tliis  condition, 
the  progrefs  of  paffion  along  jelated  objects,  by 
fpreading  the  kindly  affedtions  through  a  multi- 
tude of  individuals,  hath  a  glorious  effeft. 

Nothing  can  be  more  entertaining  to  a  rational 
jnind,  than  the  oeconomy  of  the  human  paffions, 
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of  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  feme  faint  nor 
tion.  It  muft  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
our  paffions,  when  they  happen  to  fwell  beyond 
proper  limits,  take  on  a  lefs  regular  appearance  : 
reafon  may  proclaim  our  duty,  but  the  WHl,  in- 
fluenced by  paffion,  makes  gratification  always 
welcome.  H^nce  the  power  of  paffion,  which, 
when  in  excefs,  cannot  be  refifted  but  by  the  ut- 
mofl:  fortitude  of  mind  ;  it  is  bent  upon  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  where  proper  objefts  are  wanting, 
it  clings  to  any  objeft  at  hand  without  diftindion. 
Thus  joy  infpired  by  a  fortunate  event,  is  diffu- 
fed  upon  every  perfon  around  by  afts  of  benevo- 
lence ;  and  refentment  for  an  atrocious  injury 
done  by  one  out  of  reach,  feizes  the  firfl  objeft 
that  occurs  to  vent  itfelf  upon .  Thofe  who  be- 
lieve an  prophecies,  even  wifti  the  accompHlh- 
ment ;  and  a  weak  mind  is  difpofed  vohmtarily 
to  fulfil  a  prophecy,  in  order  to  gratify  its  willi, 
Shakefpear,  whom  no  particle  of  human  nature 
hath  efcaped,  however  remote  from  common  ob- 
fervation,  defcribes  this  weaknefs : 

K,  Henry.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  that  lodging  where  I  firft  did  fwoon  I 

Warwick.  Tis  call-d  Jerufdem^  my  Noble  Lord. 
K.  Henry.  Laud  be  to  pod  J   cv'n  there  my  life  muft 
end. 
It  hath  been  prophefy'd  to  me  many  years, 
I  fhould  not  die  but  in  Jerufalem, 
■^hich  vainly  I  fuppos'4  the  holy  land. 

But 
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But  bear  me  to  that  chamber,  there  Til  lie ; 
In  that  Jerufalem  fliall  Hemry  die. 

Second  far  P^  HfnrylY.  a6l  ^.fc.  Iqfl. 

I  could  not  djany  inyfelf  the  g^mufement  of  the 

•  t. 

foregoing  obfervatipn,  though  it  doth  not  pro- 
perly come  under  my  plan.  The  in-egularities  of 
paflion  proceeding  from  peculiar  wealcitelTes  and 
biafles,  I  do  not  undertake  to  juilify';  and  of 
thefe^w^  have  had  many  examples  *.  It  is  Tuffi- 
cient  that  paffiohs  common  to  iall,  and  is  gene- 
rally exerted,  are  made  fubfervient  to  beneficial 
purpofes.  I  fhall  only  obfervfe,  that  in  ia-  polJfh- 
ed  fociety,  inftances  of  irregular  paffions  are  rare, 

r 

and  that  their  mifchief  doth  not  extend  far. 

1- 

*  P^rt  j;.  of  the  prcfcru  chapter, 
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CHAP,      m, 
Beauty. 

HAviKqf  difcourfed  In  general  of  emotions 
andpafliops,  I  proceed  to  g  more  mr-t 
fow  infpediou  of  fome  parfU^ulars,  thai; 
ferve  to  unfold  the  principle?  of  the  fiflc  arts.  Ii; 
)s  the  province  ol"  a  writer  upon  ethics,  to  giv^ 
a  full  enumeration  of  all  the  pajSions ;  and  o( 
fsach  ^Ijparately  to  ailign  the  nature,  the  cauie, 
the  gratification,  and  tii^  eife(%$Y  But  a  treatife 
of  ethics  is  not  my  province :  I  carry  my  view  no 
farther  than  to  the  elements  of  criticifm,  in  order 
to  Ihow,  that  the  fine  arts  are  a  fubjeft  of  reafon- 
ing  as  well  as  of  tafte.  An  extenfive  work  would 
ill  fuit  a  delign  fo  limited ;.  and  to  confine  this 
work  within  moderate  bounds,  the  following 
plan  may  contribute.  The  obfervation  made  a-r 
bove,  that  things  are  the  caufes  of  emotions,  by 
means  of  their  properties  and  attributes  *,  fur- 
nifheth  a  hint  for  diftribution.  Inftead  of  a  pain- 
ful and  tedious  examination  of  the  feveral  paffions 
and  emotions,  I  propofe  to  confine  my  inquiries 
to  fuch  attributes,  relations,  and  circumftances, 
as  in  the  fine  arts  are  chiefly  employed  to  raife  a- 
greeable  emotions.    Attributes  of  fingle  objeds, 

« 
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as  the  moQ:  fitnple,  ifadl  take  the  lead ;  to  iie 
folloMred  with  p^rticv^lar^}  which^  depending  on 
relatiofus,  $ire  not  found  in  fingle  ob].eci:s.  Dif^ 
patching  nejct  foine  coincid(?nt  matters,  I  proce^ 
to  my  chief  aim  j  which  is,  to  eftablifh  pr^tical 
rules  for  th^  fin?  arts^  derived  from  principjes 
previou%  eflabli/hed.  This  is  a  general  yi^w  ei 
the  intended  method ;  referving  however  ^  pri^ 
yilege  to  vi^ry  it  in  particular  inftanc^j,  where  i^ 
different  method  may  be  more  commodious.  I 
begin  with  beauty,  the  moft  noted  of  all  the 
qualities  tliat  belong  to  £uigle  pbjei^s. 

The  term  beauty ^  in  its  native  fignification,  i« 
appropriated  to  objafts  of  fight ;  objed*  of  the 
other  fen£es  may  be  agreeable,  fuch  as  the  founds 
of  mufical  inftruments,  the  fmoothnefs  and  foft- 
nefs  of  fome  furfaces ;  but  the  ag^eeablenefs  de*^ 
nominated  beauty  belongs  to  objedts  of  fight. 

Of  all  tlie  objedb  of  external  fenfe,  an  obje<9:  of 
fight  is  tlie  moft  complex ;  in  the  v^ry  fimpleft, 
colour  i$  perceived,  figure,  and  length,  breadth, 
and  thicknefs.  A  tree  is  compofedof  a  trunk, 
branches,  and  leaves ;  it  has  colour,  figure,  fize, 
and  fometimes  motion:  by  means  of  each  of 
thefe  particulars,  Separately  confidered,  it  apK 
pears  beautiful ;  how  much  more  fo,  when  they 
enter  all  into  one  compleK  perception?  The 
beauty  of  the  human  figure  is  extraordinary, .  be- 
ing a  compofition  of  numberlefs  beauties  arifing 
from  th?  parts  and  qualities  of  the  objed:,  va- 
fipVi;^  colpurs;^   Y^fioVf*    motions;   figure,    fize. 
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^c. ;  all  united  in  one  complex  objeft;  and  ftri- 
king  the  eye  with  combined  force.  Hence  it  is, 
that  beauty,  a  quality  To  remarkable  in  viffi)le  ob- 
jedls,  lends  its  name  to  exprefs  every  thing  that  is 
eminently  agreeable :  thus,  by  ^  figure  of  fpeech^ 
we  fay  a  beautiful  found',  a  beautiful  thought  or 
cxpreffion,  a  beautiful  theorem,'  a  beautiful  e- 
-vent,  a  beautiful  difcovery  in  art  or  fcience.  But 
as  figurative  exprefllon  is  the  fubjeft  of  a  follow- 
ing chapter,  this  chapter  is  confined  to  beauty 
in  its  proper  fignification. 

It  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  a  perception  fo 
various  as  that  of  beauty,  comprehending  fome- 
times  many  particulars,  fometimes  few,  fhould 
occafion  emotions  equally  various :  and  yet  all 
the  various  emotions  of  beauty,  maintain  one 
common  charader  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety. 

Confidering  attentively  the  beauty  of  vifiblc 
objefts,  we  difcover  two  kinds.  The  firft  may 
be  termed  intrinfic  beauty,  becaufe  it  is  difcOver- 
ed  in  a  fingle  objeft  viewed  apart  without  rela- 
tion to  any  other:  the  examples  above  given, 
are  of  that  kind ,  The  other  may  be  termed  rela- 
tive  beauty,  being  founded  on  the  relation  of  ob- 
^efts.  The  propofed  diftribution  would  lead  me 
to  handle  thefe  beauties  feparately ;  but  they  are 
frequently  fo  intimately  connefted,  that,  for  the 
fake  of  conne(^lion,  I  alu  forced  in  this  inftance  to 
vary  from  the  plan,  and  to  bring  them  both  into 
the  fame  chapter.  Intrinfic  beauty  is  a  percep- 
tion of  fenfe  merely ;  for  to  perceive  the  beauty 

of 
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of  a  fpreading  oak  or  of  a  flowing  river,  no  more 
is  required  but  fingly  an  aft  of  vifion.  Relative 
beauty  is  accompanied  with  an  aft  of  underftandr 
ing  and  refleftion ;  for  of  a  fine  inftrument  or  en^ 
gine,  we  perceive  not  the  relative  beauty,  until 
we  be  made  acquainted  with  its  ufe  ^nd  deftinar 
tion.  In  a  word,  intrinfic  beauty  is  ultimate :  re- 
lative beauty  is  that  of  means  relating  to  fome  good 
end  or  purpofe.  Thefe  different  beauties  agree 
in  one  capital  circumftance^  that  both  are  ^equilly 
perceived  as  belonging  to  the  objeft ;  which  ^\all 
readily  be  admitted  with  refpeft  to  intrinfic  beau- 
ty, 'but  is  not^o  obvious  with  refpeft- to  the 
other :  the  utility  of  the  plough,  for  example, 
may  make  it  an  objeft  of  admiration  or  of  defire ; 
but  why  fliould  utility  make  it  appear  beautiful  t 
A  natural  prqpenfity  mentioned  above  *,  will 
explain  this  doubt :  the  beauty  of  the  effeft,  by 
an  eafy  tranfition  of  ideas,  is  transferred  to  the 
caufe,  and  is  perceived  as  one  of  the  qualities  of 
the  caufe  :  thus  a  fubjeft  void  of  intrinfic  beauty, 
appears  beautiful  from  its  utility ;  an  old  Gothic 
tower,  tliat  has  no  beauty  in  itfelf,  appears  beau- 
tiful, confidered  as  proper  to  defend  againll  an 
enemy ;  a  dwelling-hovffe  void  of  all  regularity, 
is  however  beautiful  in  the  view  of  convenience  : 
and^the  want  of  form  or  fymmetry  in  a  tree,  will 
not  prevent  its  appearing  beautiful,  if  it  be 
known  to  produce  good  fruit. 

*  Chap.  2   part  i.  fed.  jl 
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When  thefc  two  beauties  concur  in  any  objed, 
it  appears  delightful :  every  member  of  the  hu- 
man body  poflefles  both  in  a  high  degree :  the 
fine  proportions  and  flender  make  of  a  horfe  defti- 
nedfor  running,  pleafe  every  eye;  partly  from 
fymmetry,  and  partly  from  utility. 

The  beauty  of  utility,  being  proportioned  ac- 
curately, to  the  degree  of  utility,  requires  no  il- 
iuftration ; '  but  intrinfic  beauty,  fo  complex  as  I 
have  faid,  cannot  be  handled  diftin&ly  without 
being  analyzed  into  its  conftituent  parts.  If  a  tree 
be  beautiful  by  means  of  its  colour,  its  figure, 
its  fize,  its  motion,  it  is  in  reality  poflieiled  of  (o 
many  different  beauties,  which  ought  to  be  exa-^ 
mined  feparately,  in  order  to  have  a  clear  notion 
of  the  whole.  The  beauty  of  colour  is  too  fami- 
liar to  need  explanation  •  The  beauty  of  figure, 
arifing  from  various  circumftances  and  different 
views,  is  more  complex :  for  example,  viewing 
any  body  as  a  whole,  the  beauty  of  its  figure  a- 
rifes  from  regularity  and  fimplicity ;  viewing  the 
parts  with  relation  to  each  other,  uniformity, 
proportion,  and  order,  contribute  to  its  beauty. 
The  beauty  of  motion  deferv(ps  a  chapter  by  it- 
felf ;  and  another  chapter  is  deftined  for  gran- 
deur, being  diftingyifliable  from  beauty  in  its 
proper  fenfe.  For  a  defcription  of  regularity, 
uniformity,  proportion,  and  order,  if  thought 
neceflary,  I  remit  my  reader  to  the  appendix  at 
Xhe  end  of  the  book.     Upon  fimplicity  I  muft 

mak§ 
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I 

make  a  few  curfory  obfervations,  fux!b  as  may  be 
of  ofe  in  exammtng  the  beauty  of  fmg^  objedts. 

A  multitiide  of  ork^eAs  crcnrding  into  the  mind 
at  once,  difhirb  the  attention^  and  paf&  without 
making  any  hzKpreffion^  or  any  ladEling  impreSion : 
in  a  group,  no  fingle  objed  makes  the  figure  it 
wonM  do  apart,  when  it  occupies  the  wliole  at- 
tention ^.  For  the  £ime  reafon,  even  a  fingle 
objed;,  when  it  divides  the  attention  l^  the 
nndtiplicity  ei  its  pariSy  equals  not,  in  ftrength 
of  impreflion,  a  more  iiihpk  ohjfiA  comprehend^ 
edin  a  iingle  view:  parts  extremely  com|rfex 
muft  be  confidered  in  portions  fucceifively ;  and 
a  number  of  impreffions  in  fucceffion,  which  can- 
not unite  becaufe  not  fimultaneous,  never  touch 
the  mind  like  one  entire  impreflion  made  as  it 
were  at  one  ftroke.  This  julUfies  fimplicity  in 
works  of  art,  as  oppoied  to  complicated  circum- 
ftances  and  crowded  ornaments.  There  is  an  ad- 
ditional reafon  for  fimplicity,  in  woi;ks  of  dignity 
or  elevation ;  which  is,  that  the  mind  attached  to 
beauties  of  a  high  rank,  cannot  defcend  to  infe- 
rior beauties.  The  beft  artifts  accordingly  have 
in  all  ages  been  governed  by  a  tafte  for  fimplicity. 
How  comes  it  then  that  we  find  profufe  decora- 
tion prevailing  in  works  of  art  ?  The  plain  rea- 
fon is,  that  authors  and  architedls  who  cannot 
reach  the  higher  beauties,  endeavour  to  fupply 

*  See  the  appcaadix^  oonQuning  dciimtioiis^  and  cxplanatkm  of 
terms,  {  53. 
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want  of  gei^ius  by  dealing  in  thofe  that  are  inferiori 
Thefe  things  premifed,  I  proceed  to  examine 
the  beauty  ,of  figure  as  arifing  from  the  above- 
mentioned  particulars,  viz.  regularity,  unifor-* 
mity,  proportion,  order,  and  limplicity.  To 
exhauft  this  fubjecl,  would  require  a  volume; 
and  1  have  not  room  but  for  a  few  curfory  re- 
marks. To  inquire  why  an  object,  by.  means  of 
the  particulars  mentioned,  appears  beautiful, 
would,  I  am  afraid,  be  a  vain  attempt :  it  feeras 
the  moft  probable  opinion,  that  the  nature  of 
man  was  originally  framed  with  a  relifh  for  thenij 
in  order  to  anfwer  wife  and  good  purpofes.  To 
explain  thefe*  purpofes  or  final  caufes,  though  a 
fubjeft  of  great  importance,  has  fcarce  been  at- 
tempted by  any  able  writer.  One  thing  is  evi^ 
dent,  that  our  relifti  for  the  particulars  mention- 
ed adds  much  beauty  to  the  objedts  that  furround 
us,  which  of  courfe  tends  to  our  happinefs: 
and"  the  Author  of  our  nature  has  given  many  fig- 
nal  proofs,  that  this  final  caufe  is  not  below  his 
care.  We  may  be  confirmed  in  this  thought  upon 
reflefting,  that  our  tatte  for  thefe  particulai's  is 
not  accidental,  but  unifonn  and  univerfal,  ma- 
king a  branch  of  our  nature.  At  the  fame  time 
it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  regularity, 
uniformity,  order,  and  fimplicity,  contribute 
each  of  them  to  readinefs  of  apprehenfion ;  and 
enable  us  to  form  more  diftindl  images  of  objects, 
than  can  be  done  with  the  utmoft  attention 
where  thefe  particulars  are  not  found.     In  fome 

inllances 
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inftances  proportion  is  connefted  with  a  ufeful 
end,  as  in  animals,  where  the  beft  proportioned, 
are  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  adlive  :  but  inftances 
are  (till  more  numerous,  where  the  proportions 
we  relifli  have  no  connection  with  utility.  Wri-- 
ters  on  architedure  infill:  much  upon  tlie'  propor- 
tions of  a  column,  and  affign  different  propor- 
tions to  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian :  but 
no  architect  will  maintain,  that  the  molt  accu- 
rate proportions  contribute  more  to  ufe,  than 
feveral  that  are  lefs  accurate  and  lefs  agreeable ; 
neither  will  it  be  maintained,  that  the  propor- 
tions afligned  for  the  length  breadth  and  height 
of  rooms,  tend  to  make  them  the  more  commo- 
dious. It  appears  then  with  refped:  to  the  final 
caufe  of  proportion,  that  we  mult  reft  upon  the 
final  caufe  firlt  mentioned,  viz.  its  contributing 
to  our  happinefs,  by  increafing  the  beauty  of  vifi- 
ble  objofts. 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  efiedls  that 
are  produced  by  the  various  combinations  of  the 
principles  of  beauty :  I  have  room  only  for  a 
flight  fpecimeh,  confined  to  the  fimplelt  figures. 
A  circle  and  a  fquare  are  each  of  them  perfedtly 
regular,  being  equally  confined  to  a  precife  form, 
which  admits  not  the  flightef:  variation ;  a  fquare 
however  is  lefs  beautiful  than  a  circle ;  and  the 
reafon  I  take  to  be,  that  the  attention  is  divided 
among  the  fides  and  angles  of  a  fquare,  whereas 
the  circumference  of  a  circle,  beingafingleobjed, 
makes  one  entire  imprefTion.     And  thus  fimpli- 

city 
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city  contf  ibiites  to  beauty :  ^ri^hich  may  be  illu^ 
flrated  by  aaother  example :  a  fqtiare,  though 
inot  more  regular  than  a  hexagon  or  o^gofi,  is 
tnore  beautiful  than  either ;  for  what  other  rea^ 
{auj  but  that  a  fijuare  is  more  fimple,  add  the 
attention  lefs  diirided  ?  This  reafoniJlg  will  ap^ 
pear  ftiil  more  conclufive,  when  we  coniider  any 
regular  polygon  of  very  many  fides  ^  for  of  this 
figure  the  mind  can  nerei*  hare  any  diftind  per-> 
ception^  ' 

A  fi|uare  is  more  regular  than  a  pardlddgram^ 
and  its  parts  more  uniform ;  and  for  tliefe  rea-- 
fons^  it  is  more  beautiful.  But  this  hi^lds  with  re-* 
{peA  to  intrinfic  beauty  only ;  for  in  many  in-> 
fiances^  utility  turns  thefcales  on  the  fide  of 
the  paralJlelogram :  this  figure  for  the  doors  and 
windows  of  a  dweUing-houfe^  is  preferred  he* 
caufe  of  utility  j  and  here  we  find  the  beauty  of 
utility,  prevailing  over  that  of  regularity  ami  uni- 
formity. 

A  parallelogram  again  depends,  for  its  beauty^ 
on  the  proportion  of  its  fides :  a  great  inequality 
of  fides  annihilates  its  beauty :  approximation  to* 
ward  equality  hath  the  lame  effed ;  for  propor-r 
tion  there  degenerates  into  imperfect  uniformity, 
and  the  figure  appears  an  unfuccefsful  attempt 
toward  a  fquare.  And  thus  proportion  contri^ 
butes  to  beauty. 

An  equilateral  triangle  yields  not  to  a  fquare  in 
regularity,  nor  in  uniformity  of  parts,  and  it  is 
more  fimple.    But  an  equilateral  triangle  is  lefs . 

beautiful 
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beautiful  than  a  fquttre  ^  which  i^uflbrhe  t>Xring  to 
inferiority  of  orderin  the  poftfion  of  its  parts  1 
Ae  fides  of  an  equilateral  tf Mrf^fr-iiKrline  to  eadi 
other  in  the  feme  "angle,  b^ihg^  the  ntdft  'pet- 
fed^  order  they  are  filfceptible  of  j  but  this  order 
is  obibure,  and  far  from  bei^g  fo  perfeft  as  the 
parallelifin  pf  the  fides  of  a .  fqUare^  Thus  order 
contributes  tQ  the  beauty  of  vifible  objefts,  not 
lefs  %han  fimplicity,  regularity,  or.pfopdrtion.  ' 

A  ^j^rallelogram  exceeds  an  equilateral  triangle 
in  the  orderly  difpofition  of  its  parts  j  but  Being 
inferior  in  uniforxnity  and  fimplicity,  it  is  leS 
beautiful.  •  ' 

Uniformity  is  Jingukr  irt  oiie  capital  circuni- 
ftance,  that* it  is  apt  to  di%ufl  by  excefs :  a  num- 
ber of  things  deftin^d  for. the  fa[me.ufe,  fuch  a^ 
windows,,  chairs,  fpoons,  buttons/  tajinot  be 
toounifonn;  for  fuppofing  their  figure  to  be 
good,  utility  requires- uniformity:,  but  a  Scrupu- 
lous, uniforpiity  of  p^rts ,  in  a  4ai*ge  garden  or 

*  •'  »        .-*  .1.1         -.        ^', 

field,  is  far,  from  being  agre^aWe,  .Uniformity 
among  connefted  objefts,  belongs-  not  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubjedt :  it  is  handled  in  the  chapter  of  uni- 
fprmity  and  variety. 

In  all  the:  works  of  natvu-e^  fimplicity  makes  m 
illuftrious  figur?.  .  It  alfp  makes  a  figure  in  works 
of  art :  profufe  ornament  in  paintings  gardenings 
or  architedlure,  as  well  as  in  drefs  or  in  language, 
Ihows  a  mean  or  corrupted. tafte:  \    .  .,.    -       , 

Vol!  I.  N  '  Peett, 
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fbatii, '  like  iniiQiets^  thus  unfJ^aiTdf  tp  trace ' 
The  naked  nature  arid  Act  living  graces 
With  goW  and  jcwsU  covijpcv'iypsMrv. 
And  hide  with  ornamcBts  their  want  of  ar  6. 

.  Pope's  Ejfay  on  critkifm* 

-  r     •  -  - 

No  fingle  propeity  recommends  a  mathtfte  more 
than  its  fimplicity ;  not  folely  for  better  anfwcr- 
ing  Its  purpofe,  but  liy  appearing  in  itfelf  more 
beautiful.  SimpEcity  in  behaviour  and  maimers 
has  an  inchanting  effeft,  and  never 'fails  to  gain 
our  affeftioh:  very  different  are  the.  artificial 
manners  of  modern  times.  General  tbebremsi, 
abftrafting  from  their  importance,  are  delightful 
by  their  fimplicity,  and  by  the  eafiinefsi  of  their 
application  to  a  variety  of  cafes.  We  take  equal 
delight  in  the  laws  of  motion,  which,  with  the 
greateft  fimplicity,  are  boundlefs  In  tlieir  in- 
fluence. 

A  gi-adual  progrefs  froiii  fiiiiplicity  to  complex 
forms  and  profufe  ornament,' feems  to  be  the 
fate  of  all  the  fine  arts;  refembling  behaviour, 
which,  from  original  candor  and  fimpKcity,  has  de- 
generated into  artificial  refinements.  *  At  prefent, 
literary  produftions  are  crowded  with  words,  e- 
pithets,  figures :  in  mufic,  fentiment  is  negleft- 
ed  for  the  luxury  of  hafmony,  and  for  difficult 
liiovement  r  in  tajie  properly  fo  called,  poignant 
fauces  with  compficated  mixtures  of  different  fe- 
vours,  prevail  among  people  of  condition :  the 
French,  accuflomed  to  the  artificial  red  on  their 

womens 


wbtiieiid  cfie'eks,  think'  the  modyflt  Cdidiii^iTig  cit' 
iiature^difpfev'd  bnf  a  fiAe  face  altagethir  iiifiprd;  "' 

The^  fanie^  tendency  ^ppeirs  in  the  prngfelV  i6f 
the  fine  aits  •afntdng  the  ancient^;  -Some  viiffeges^ 
of  the^oldeft  GrecfertbuiHihgi-pto  theiflte  be 
dF'thd'  DSfk*  6f^e<^:  the*&)ifie-<«c^^de^y  '-m^ 
terns  't&  4iv6  been:  tli6  4V(irime  order,  ^  Whife- 
ai-tfilteldlui^c?^^  VW^-ltt-  Its  .h«ghtP-^df  floVy-:'  •  thifif 
Gbrintfhran'e^iriehert  mvogue^fertJ  itf  Grt*:^^ 
ftebuildift^bf  that  orcter,  appear  moftly  t6  haV^ 
been  ereflfed  tfter  the  Romati4  got  footiiig  there* 
At  lafli  csLme  the  Com|>dfitd  v^^ith  fcU  k*  ^jorava^. 
ganciei,  ^vhei!t  fimplkity  i8  fa(^fi<Jed  td  ftMry: 
and  crowdcfd  e>tTift»€nt#         " 

But  what  taftd;  te?  ta  pTWail  fr^sct  ?  for  fafcidti 
is  in  a-cOnfirflIal'flU3^,  *iid  tafte  diuft  vsry'whjh 
h .  After  rfth  iwd  prcrftife  ornaments  become  £ah 
Inaiar,  foiplicitgr  appears .  lifelefs  and  infipid; 
which  would  be.  ain  unfunntaintaWe  obftrUdlion^ 
ftmildsaiyinanLofgenimandtafte  endearout  t<>' 
reftort  ancienB  jSmpHcity. 

The  diftiwJtion  between  ^rimdry  and  fccondary 
qualities  in  matter,  feems  now  fiUly  eftablilhed. 
Heat  and'eold,  fmell  and  tafte,  though  feeming 
to  exift  in  bodies^  sa-e  diicovered  to  be  dfodte 
caufed  by  thele  bodies  in  a  fenfitive  being :  co- 
lour, wbi^h  appears  to  the  eye  as  fpreadupona 
fubftance,  has  tio  ^xlftence  but  in  the  mind  of 
the  fpedator^  Qualities  of  this  kind,  which  owe 
their  exiftence  to  the  percipient  a3  ni'  ch  as  to 
the  objeft,  are  termed  feamdary  (qualities  j.  and 
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^e  difti^guilbed  from  figure^  eKtenfion,  fplidify^ 
wIh^;  ia  contrgdiftinc^ion  to  the ,  farina  rasref 
t^njcd  primary  q\i^lities^  bejcaufe  i  they  inhere 
ip  fobjefts  whether  perceived  qr  jiot.  This  diP 
tin£t'H)n  Aiggeft&  a  .coriqus  inqi^rv.  Whether 
beauty  be  a  pritti^ '  or  oi}ly  a  fecpndary*  qualitjTv 
of  objeds  i  The  qp^ftioQ  is  eaiily  determined 
-y^ith  r:e{jpe6l  to  the  beauty  of  colour ;  for  if  colour, 
be  a-fegondary  quality^  exifting  no  where  but  m. 
the  ipifidof  the  (pe&SifpT^  its  beauty  inuil  be^of  the^ 
fame.  kind.  .  This  conclufian  mud  alfo  hold  with* 
r^pecSb  to  the  beauty  of  utility,  ^which  is  plainly 
a/ conception  of  the  mind,  ari/ing  not  merely 
from  fight,  but  from  refleding  t^t  the  tiding  is 
fitted  for  foihe  good  end  or  purp$bfei.  The  que- 
ftibn  ismore  intricate  with  refpedtito  the  beauty 
of  regularity  4  for  if:  i3eguljarity  •  l^  a  primary  qua- 
lity, why. not  aUb  Hi  beauty  i    Thdt^tbis  is  not :&- 

A. 

good  in'&rence,  will :  appear  fr onl  confider ing, 
that  beauty,  in  its.very  conception,  refers  to  a 
percipient ;  for  an  objed  is  faid  to  be  beautiful, 
for  no  other  reafon  but  that  it  appears  fo  to  a 
Ipeilator :  the  fame  piece  of  matter  that  to  ♦a  nian 
appears  beautiful,  may  poffibly  appear  ugly  to  a  be- 
ing of  a  different  fpecies.  Beauty  therefore,  which 
for  its  exiftence  depends  upon  the  percipient  as 
much  as  upon  the  objeft  perceived,  cannot  be  an 
inhei-ent  property  in  either.  And  hence  it  is  wit- 
tily obferved  by  the  poet,  that  beauty  is  not  in  tlie 
perfon  beloved,  but  in  the  lover's  eye.  This 
reafoning  is  undoubtedly  folidj    and  the  only 

caufe 


caufe  of  doirfjt  or  hefitation  -  is,  that  we' are 
taught  a  diHerent  leflbn  by  fenfe :  by  a  fingular 
determination  of  nature,  we  perceive  bothbeau^ 
ty  ahd  coMiir  as  belonging  '  to?  the  objeft,^  and, 
like  figure  or  extenfion,  as  inherent  propertied. 
This  tttechaiiifm  is  uncommon;  and -when  ni- 
ttnre,  to  fulfil  her  intention,  prefers  any  fingular 
method  of  operation,  vve  may  be  certain  of  fome  fi- 
nal caufe  that  cannot  be  teaclied  by  ordinary  nieans. 
For  thfe  beauty  of  fonit  objeds  we  ape  indebted 
entirely  to  nature;  but  with  relped:  to  the  endlds 
variety  of  objeds  that  owe  their  beauty  to4irt  aiid 
culture,  the  ptrc^ion,  of  beofHty  gi^atly  prot 
motes  induftry :  and  as  beauty  is  frequently  con- 
nedted  with  utility,  this  perception  of  beauty  b 
to  us  a  ftrong  additional  incitement  to  enrich  bur 
fielcis  and  improve  our  manufadhxres.  Thefe 
however  ai%  but  flight  effeAs,  compared  with  tht 
connections  that  are  formed  among  individuals  in 
fociety'  by  means  of  this'fin^ar  mechanifin :  the 
qualifications  of  the  head  and  heart,  are  undoubt- 
edly the  mod;  folid  and  mod  permanent  founda- 
tions of  fuch  connections ;  but  as  external  beauty 
Jies  more  in  view,  and  is  more  obvious  to  the  bulk 
of  mankjnd,  than  the  qualities  now  mentioned, 
the  fenfe  of  beauty  has  a  more  extenfive  in- 
fluence in  forming  thefe  connections :  at  a- 
ny  rate,  it  concurs  in  an  eminent  degree  with 
mental  qualifications,  to  produce  focial  inter- 
courfe,  mutual  good-will,  and  confequently  mu- 
tual aid  and  fupport,  which  are  the  life  of  fociety, 
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:It,n)uft»ot.how^yerb€i  overl^kp^,  tbat  thii 

fpnfe  do^not'X4n^  to  advance  |h^  jntiereft^  of  fo* 
fd^Kgy  bi)(  m4i§9  ifi-  a  due  mean  with  refpe<%  to 
ftrengfh.  hQH9  in  particular  irifing  froip  a  fenfe 
^ b^uty,  lofe$,  <yhen  e:»[:§j$ye.^.  it&fociable  cha- 
.l^^f*i  the*ppfidtt  for  gratifk^tioa,  prcYail* 
•iag  Qver  4&(3i(m  for  the  beloved  0bje£t|  is  ua^ 
g<>y«ftablQ ;  md  tend$  Volenti;  to  its  cftid,  ro- 
fftrdteft  of  tim.mifcry  that  muft  foUaw.  'Love  in 
this  ftaie  i$  no  longer  a  fw«t  agre^k  pirffi<m ; 
.itbooomfs  painful,  like-  hunger  or*  thirft;  aod 
iproduceth  no  hapfAMb  but  in  the  inftai^t  of  fruh- 
Jtjo^-  Tbi»  difpovery  fuggefts  a  mcrfl:  iifltportatt 
.h&pny.  That  moderation  in  ow  defires  and  gppfrr 
^i^es V . whi(^  .fits  u^  for  doing  our  duty,'  contri- 
but?s>  2i%  ih§/^s»^  eine,  the  mdft  toMppinefs ;  even 

foci^l  pafl[ion§>  \vh^jmifim^^  wte  more  plea- 
^t  Ihtm  when  ti»y  fweU  beyond  fii!(^ier  bounds* 

» »  •-,...  
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C    H    A    P»       IV. 

GltANOBOR   AN&   SuBLIMITr. 

*  *  •  -rf  ,  • 

NATURE  hath  not  more  remarkably  dif- 
tinguiflied  us  from  the  other  animals  by 
an  eredt  pofture,  than  by  a  capaciouls  and 
afpiring  mind,  attaching  us  to  things  great  and 
elevated.  The  ocean,  the  iky,  feize  the  atten- 
tion, and  make  a  deep  impreflion*:  robes  of 
ftate  are  made  large  and  full  to  draw  refpeft :  we 
admire  an  elephant  for  its  magnitude,  notwith- 
(landing  its  unwieldinefs. 

The  elevation  of  an  objedt  ajfeds  us  not  lefs 
than  Its  magnitude :  a  high  place  is  chofen  for 
the  ftatue  of  a  deity  or  hero :  a  tree  growing  on 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  looks  charming  when 
viewed  from  the  plain  below  :  a  throne  is  ereft- 
ed  for  the  chief  magiftrate  ;  and  a  chair  with  a 
high  feat  for  the  prefident  of  a  court. 

In  feme  objeds,  greatnefs  and  elevation  con- 
cur to  make  a  complicated  impreflion :  the  Alps 

*  Lodginas  obfervcs^  that  nature  inclines  us  to  admire,  not  a 
finall  rivulet,  however  clear  and  tranfparent,  but  the  Nile,  the 
lAcr,  the  Rhine,  or  (BR  more  the  ocean.  The  fig^t  of  a  fmall 
fee  prodncetb  no  emotion ;  but  we  are  ihiick  with  the  boiling  fur- 
naces of  JEuu,  pouring  out  whole  rivers  of  liqud  flame.  Trea» 
tj/f  (f  the  SuHim,  chap.  29. 
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and  the  pike  of  Teneriff  are  proper  examples; 
with  the  following  difference,  that  in  the  former 
greatnefs  feeiiis  to  prevail,  elevation  in  the  latter. 

The  emotions  raifed  by  great  and  by  elevated 
objects,  arf  cloarJy  diftinguLfliable,  not  only  in  the 
internal  feeling,  but  even  in  th6ir  external  ex- 
prelfions. .  A  great  objedl  makes  the  fpedator 
endeavour  to  enlarge  his  bulk  j  wjhich  is  remaf^k* 
able  in  plain  people  who  give  way  to  nature, 
without  referve;  in  defcribing  a  great  objeft, 
tliey  haturally  expand  themfelves  by  drawing  in 
ajr  with  all  their  foixe.  Ah  elevated  objecS:  pro- 
duces a  different  expreffion :  it  makes  the  fpedlia- 
tor  ftretch  upward,  and  ftand  a  tiptoe. 

Great  and  elevated  objeAs  confidered  with  re- 
lafion  to  the  emotions  produced  by  them,  are 
termed  grand  and  fublinie.  Grandeur  znd/ubli- 
mityhzve^  double  fignification : "  they  generally 
iignifythe  (quality  or  circun^illance  in  objecls  by 
which  the  emotions  of  grandeiir  and  fublimity 
are  produced;  fometimes  the  emotions  thenj- 
felves. 

In  handling  the  prefeht  fubjeft,  it  is  eflential 
t6  afcertain,  with  all  poffible  accuracy,  theimpref- 
fion  that  is  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  maoiii- 
?ude  of  sin  objedl,  ^bftracfting  from  its  other  qua- 
lities. And  becaufe  ^bftraftion  is  a  mental  open 
ration  of  fome  dil5culty,  the  fafeft  method  for 
judging  is,  to  chufe  a  plain  objeft  that  is  neither 
•beautiful  nor  deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be 
fpup^r    The  plaineft  that  occurs,  is  a  huge  maft 
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of  rubbiih,  thernims  perhaps  of  fome  cjciexifvre^ 
buihlmg,'  or  a  Im^geheap  of  ftones^  whkh  are 
foretimes  feen  coUefted  together  as  .a  memor 
rial  cf  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  levent.     Such 
an  objed,  xyhich  in  miniature  would  be  perfedidy  - 
indifferent,,  makes  an  impreifion  by  its  magni- ' 
tiide,  and apfiears  agreeable.  And  fuppoiing  it  fo 
large,  as  to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  atten-'^ 
tibn  frdm  ivuidering  upon  other  obje<9:$,  the  im-  < 
pfeffion  it  makes  will  be  fo  much  the  deeper^.  '  * 
But  though  a  plain  object  of  tins  kiiid  be  a- 
greeaUe,  it  is  not  termed  ^iiii^i ;  itisnotinti^ 
tied  %b  that  charaAer,  unlefs,  together  with  its 
fiie,  it  be  poflefled  of  other  Qualities  that  contri- 
bute to  beauty,  fuch  as  regularity,  proportion, 
order,    or  cdlour:  and  according  to  the  num*' 
ber  of  fuch  quaUtids    combined  with  magni- 
tude, it  is  nM>re  or  lefs  grand.    Thus  St  Peter's 
church  at  Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,- 
the  Alps  towering  above  the  clouds,  agfeat^rm. 
of  the  fea,  and  above  all  a  clear  and  ferene  fky, 
are  grand,  becaufe,  beilde    their  fize,  they  are 
beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.     On  the  other 
hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  diiagreeable 
dj^pearance,  is  not  grand.     A  large  building  a-' 
greeable  by  its   regularity  and  proportions,  is 
grand,    and  yet  a  much  larger  building  defti- 
tute  of  regularity,  has  not  the  leaft  tinfture  of 
grandeur.      A   fingle   regiment  in  battle-aray, 

» 
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makes  a  grand  appearance:;  iHiich  die  ftirraond^ 
ing  crowd  does,  not,  thoagfa  pprhaps  ten.for<»ie 
in  number. '  Thus  greatnefs  or  magnitude  is  the 
ch-cuitaflance  that  diliingulflurs  grandeur  from 
beauty.  Agi^ejeabienefe  is  the  genuK^  of  ^fakh 
beauty  and  grandeur  are  ipedes.       :   r 

Next  as  to  the  emotion  of  grandeur,  which 
duly  exanititTfid  wiU  be  found  an  addidqnai  proc^ 
of  the  foregoidg  dodrine^  That  this  emotion  is 
pleafant  in  a  high  degree,  reqiures  no  other  evi- 
dencd  but  once  Jto  have  fisien  a  grand  objenft ;  and 
if  an  emotion  cif  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  caufe 
or  object:,  a»  obferyed  above)  mqft  infaliiUy  be 
agreeable  in  proportion*  *  . 

,  The  qi^Uties  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not 
more  diflintd:,  than  the  e.n¥)tions  ar^  wbicb 
thefe  qualities  produce  in  a  fpevflatof.  It  is 
obfervediji  th(  chiapter  immediately  fonegoing, 
that  aU  the  various  emotions  of  beauty  have  <Hse 
common  charaAer  of  fweetnefs  and  gaiety.  The 
emotion  of  grandeur  has  adi&rent  chanKfter:  a 
large  objed  thsit  is  ^eeabld,  occupies  the  whole 
attention  9  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emo- 
tion,  wliich,.  though  eactremcly  pleafant,  is  ra-^ 
ther  ferious  than  gay^  And  this  affords  a  good 
reafon,  for  diftinguifliing  in  language  thefe  dif- 
ferent emotions.  The  emotions  raifed  by  co* 
lour,  by  regularity,  by  proportion,  and  by  or* 
der,  have  fuch  a  refemUancc  to  each  other^  as 
readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz. 

the  etnGjtion  of  beauty  i  but  the  enK>tion  of  gran- 
deur. 


deor  is  fo*  di&reot  from '  thofe  mentioDed,  \a$  to 
merit  a  peculiar  name* .       . 

Tbou^  regularity^  proportion,  ord^r,  and 
cplour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  weU  as  to 
beauty,  yjet  thefe  qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  eflea^ 
tial  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter.  To  make  out 
thi9  propoiition  fome  preliminaries  are  reQuifite* 
In  the  firft  {dace,  the  mind,  not  being  totally 
occupied  with  a  finall  objed,  can  gire  its  atteu;* 
tion  at  the  fame  time  to  eviery  minute  part ;  but 
in  a  great  or  extenfive  obje6k;  the  mind  b^ing  tor 
lally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  ftriking  partSf 
ha&  no  attention  left  for  thof6  that  are  little  or 
indilferent.  In  thi6  next  place,  two  iimilar  ob* 
)eds  appear  not  at  all  fimilar  when  viewed  at  dif* 
ferortt  diftances ;  the.iiiAila)'  parts  of  a  very  large 
objed,  cannot  be  feen  but  at  different  difhinces  $ 
and  for  thgt  reafon,  its  regularity,  and  the  pro*» 
portion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome  m^eafure  loft  to 
ibecye;  neither  are  the  irregularities  of  a  very 
large  objedt,  fo  confpicuous  as  of  one  tliat  is  finall* 
Hence  it  h,  that  a  large  objeA  is  not  fo;agreea^ 
ble  by  its  regularity,  as  a  imall  object ;  nor  fo 
diiagreeabie  1^  its  irregularities » 

Thefe  coiiiiderations  make  it  evident,  that 
grandeur  is  ^tisfied  witii  a  lefs  degree  of  regular 
rity,  and  of  the  other  qualities  mentioned,  than 
Is  requifite  for  l)eauty ;  which  may  be  iUuftrated 
by  the  following  experiment.  Approaching  to  a 
final!  conical  hill,  we  take  an  accurate  fiurey  of 
«very  jiart,  aod  are  fe»fible  of  the  flighted  devia-- 

tion 
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tion  from  regularity  and  -pcopoitticMi. '   Suppofing 
this  hill  to  be  confider^bly.  enlarged,'  fo:  as  to 
make  us  left  fenfible  of  its  regularity^  it  will  up- 
on thad  accotint  appear:  lefe  beautiful.    It  will 
not  however  appear  tefs  aj^eeable,  be^tfufe  fome 
flight  emotion  of  grandfeur  conies  in  place  of 
/what  is  loft  in  beauty.    Apdat  laft,  when  this 
hill  is  enfoged  to  ^  a  great^mo^ntain,  the  fmall 
dfegrefe  ^  bewty  that  is  left,  is  funk  in  its  gran- 
deur.    Hente  it-is,,  that  a  towering  hill  is  de- 
lightful, if  it  have  but  the  flighteft  refemblancc 
tb  a  CQU^ ;  &tid  a  chain  of  jhountains  not  lefs  fo, 
though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportiof^.     We,  require  a  final!  furface  to  be 
fmooth ;  but  in  an  extienflve  plain,  confiderable 
hiequalitie^  are  overlooked.    In  a  word^  regu* 
krity,  proportion,   order,  and  colour^  contti- 
bute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty;  but  with 
a^  remarkable  differencey  that   in  paifing  from 
fmall  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  fame 
degree  of  perfedlion.    This  remark  fei*ves  to  ex- 
^ain  the  extreme  delight  we  hatre  in  viewing  the 
face  of  nature,  when  fufficieptly  enriched  and  di- 
verfifiedwith  objefts-    The  bulk  of  the  objedls 
in  a  iKdturai  lahdfcape*  are  beautiful,  and  fome 
of  them  grand  2  a  flowing  river,  a  fpreading  oak 
a  round  hill,  an  extended  plain,  are  delightful ; 
and  even  a  rugged  rock,  or  barren  heath,  thougk 
in  themfelves  difagreeable,  contribute  by  con^- 
traft  to  tlie  beauty  of  the  whole  .'joining  to  thefe, 
tlie  vei-durg  of  the  fields,  the  mixti^.  ctf  Bg^ 

and 
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and  Iha^C)  ^d  ih^  A^bHine  canopy  ,/pread  over 
all;  it 'Will  not  appear. ,  wonderfuL  that.fQ  ex- 
tenfiye  a  group  of  i|dendkl  objeds^  ihoi^d  (well 
the  heart  to  its  utmoft .  bounds,  ai;id  raije  the 
ftrongeil  .emotion  of  grandeur.  The  fpedator  is 
confcious  of  an  enthuflaiin,  which  cannot  bear 
confinement,  nor  the  ftriclnefs  of  regularity  aha 
order':  .iie loones to. nange atf larger;  and. is  fo  in-* 
chanted  with  magniScent  olge^fts,-  as  to  overlooli^ 
flight  beauties  or  defeds.  -  '- 

The?  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome 
meafure  to  works  jof  art ;  in  a  fmall  building,  the 
flighteft  irregularity  is  difagreeable ;  but  in  a 
magnificent  palace,  or  a  large  Gothic  church,  ir- 
regularities are  lefs  regpirded ;  in  an  epic  poemj 
we  pardon  many  .negligences,  whicli  would  be 
intolerable  in  a  fonnet  or  epigram.  Not  with- 
(landing  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be  jultly  laid 
down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  ofv^art,  order 
and  regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles  : 
and  hence  the  obfervation  of  Longinus  *,  "  In 
"  works  of  art  we  have  regard  to  exaA  propor- 
"  tibn ;  in  thofe  of  nature,  to  grandeur  and 
*^  magnificence." 

The  fame  reiiedions  are  in  a  good  meafure  ap- 
pUcable  to  fublimity  ;  particularly  that,  like 
grandeur,  it  is  a  fpecies  of  agreeablenefs ;  that  a 
beautiful  objeft  placed  high,  appearing  more  a- 
greeable  than  formerly,  produces  in  the  fpcdator 

•  Chap.  3a 
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^  new  emotion,  tcrrtieS  tni^'trMtwn  tifpibUmty } 
^nd  that  the  pcrfeftiiih  of  c[fdei^,  rtgiilarity,  and 
|)i*opofti:6n,islefe  required  in  dh^eas  j3aded  high, 
or  at  a  diftance,^' than  at  hand/  -   -- 

'  The  pi^afanr  emotion  raifed  by  large  -objefts^ 
has  not  efcaped  the  poets:  " 


#  . .  *  1. 


lai  1 1  n 


He  docfai  beftride  the  tattcai  va^rld 


Like  a  Colofiiis;  and  we  petty  inen 
Walk  undo*  his  huge  legs-    .  ^ 

JitUusOgfatf  a^Ufci^ 

Cleopatra.  1  dreamt  tha-c  was  an  EmpVar  Antony  j' 
Oh  fuch  another  flcep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fuch  another  man !     ' 
His  face  was  as  the  heavens :  and  therein  fttfck 
A  iiin  and  m6on,  which  kept  their  cotiffe^  and  lighted 
The  Kttk  O  o*  th*  earth*  -     .  : 
His  legs  bdtrid  the  oceaojr  hflt  rear'd  arpij 
Creftcd  the  workl. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra^  a£l  ^.fi.^ 

- —I Majefty 

Dies  not  alone,  but,  like  a  gulf,  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.     It's  a  mafly  wheel 
Fix'd  on  the  fummit  of  the  higheft  mount ; 
To  whofc  huge  fpokcs,  ten  thonland  leflb:  ddiigsf 
Are  mortis'd  and  adjoin'd ;  which  when  it  fiaJls 
Each  finall  annexment,   pa:ty  confequence. 

Attends  the  boift'rous  ruin. 

Hamlet,  aS  j.  fc*  ^. 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  qi  the  e- 

motion 


motion  prbduced  by  the  eleratcd  fitii^tlon  of  aa 
objeft: 


.   nr^        .>!> 


v/  .  » 


Quod  li  me  tp^Vi  vatibtfl  iiiftres,  ' 

Sttblimi  ferlam  fidera  verdce.     ' 

Horace^  Carm.  /.  t.  edt  x. 


?     ♦ 


I     * 


Ohthon!   the  earthly  authcnr  of  my  bloody 
Whofe  youthful  fpiric,  ib  Ptie  fegeneirate; 
Doth  with  a  twofold  irigoat  Vft  me  \yp^ 
To  reach  ai  viAoryaboni  my  head. 

RkiardH.  aEii.fc.  4. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
*Xlie  mounting  Bolingbroke  afceods  my  throne. 

Richard  IL  a6l$.fc.z» 

Anthony*  "Why  was  I  raised  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hupg  iA  the  lkies»  and  blazing  as  I  trareU'd, 
Tili  an  my  fiees  were  fpent ;  and  then  caft  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caefar  ?    . 

DrydiUi   AU  fi^  kvr,:  tfS  i • 

The  defcription  of  Paradiie  in  the  fourth  book 
of  Paradife  lojiy  is  a  fine  llluftration  of  the  ini* 
preflion  made  by  elevated  objects :  v 

So  on  he  fares,   and  to  the  border  comes  ^ 

Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradife, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  green, 

As  with  a  rui^d  mound,  the  champain  head 

Of  a  fteep  wildernefi ;  whofe  hairy  fides 

WiA  thicket  overgrown,  grotefque  and  unld, 

Acceis  deny*d  ;  and  oves  head  up  grew  . 

Infuperablc  height  of  loftieft  (hade. 

Cedar, 
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Gedar,^  wd.piM»  iuad.fic,  aodbradcliing  polmi  '    - 
A  fylvan  fceae ;  and  as  the  ranks  afcend, 
Sliade  above  fhade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  ftatelieft  view.    Yet  highst  ttia^  thi^ir  C(^ 
The  verd*roiis  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung ;  • 
Which  to  ouc.general  fire  gave  profpeA  large 
Into  his  nether  empire  neighboring  round. 
And  higher  thaa  that  w^  a  cii'cling  row 
Ofgoodiiefttreesi  loaden  with  £ureft  £niit,        ' 
Blofibms  and  fSruits  .at  once  of  golden  h^e*    i 
Appeared,  with  gay  enwieU'd  coIauciniix'd.l   J?.  4.  /.  131. 
■         •  "       ■     ' 

Though  a  grand  objeft  is  agreeable,  we  muft 
not  conclude  that  a  Httle  objedt  is  difagfeeable: 
this  would  be  unhappy  for  man,  conlideririg  that 
he  is  furrounded  with  fo  many  objedts  of  that 
kind.  The  fame  holds  -  with  refpe(%  to  place : 
a  body  placed  high  is  agreeable  i  but  the  fame 
body  placed  low,  is:  ao(  by  that  circumitance 
rendered  difagreeable.  Littlenei$7  and  lo^vnefs 
of  place,  are  precifely  iiniilar  in  the  following 
particular,  that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor 
pain.  •  And  in  this  may  vifibly  be  difcovered  pe- 
culiar attention,  in  fitting  the  internal  conftitti- 
tion  of  man  to  his  external  circumftances :  wefe 
littlenefs,  and  lownefs  of  place,  agreeable,  great- 
nefs  and  elevation  could  not  be  fo :  were  little-^ 
nefs,  and  lownefs  of  place,  difagreeable, .  they 
would  occafion  uninterrupted  uneaiintfs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with 
refpeA  to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a 
feries  when  we  pafs  gradually  from  the  one  ex- 
treme 
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treme  to  the  ather.  A  mental  progrefs  from  the 
capital  to  the  kingdom,  from  that  to  Europe  -^ 
to  the  whole  earth  — ^  to  the  planetary  fyftem  — ^ 
to  the  univerfe',  is  extremely  pleafant :  the  heart 
fwells,  and  the  miild  is  dilated,  at  every  ftepi 
The  returning  in  an  oppofite  diredion  is  riot  po- 
iitively  painful,  though  our  pleafure  leffens  at  e-^ 
Very  ftep,  till  it  vanifh  into  indifference  :  fuch  a 
progrefs  may  (bmetimes  produce  a  pleafure  of  a 
different  fort,  which  arifes  from  taking  a  narrow- 
er and  narrovvef  infpedlioii.  The  fame  obferva- 
tion  holds  in  a  progrefs  upward  and  downward. 
Afcent  is  pleafant  becaufe  it  elevates  us :  but  de->- 
fcent  is  never  painful;  it  is  for  the  mod  part 
pleafant  from  a  differerit  caufcj  that  it  is  accor- 
ding to  the  drdef  of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  ftone 
from  any  height,  is  extremely  agreeable  by  its 
accelerated  motion*  I  feel  it  pleafant  to  de^ 
fcend  from  a  mountain,  becaufe  the  defcent  i^ 
natural  and  eafy.  Neither  is  looking  downward 
painful ;  oii  the  contrary,  to  look  down  upon 
objeds,  makes  part  of  the  pleafure  of  elevation : 
looking  down  becomes  thert  only  painful  when 
the  obje<ft  is  fo  far  below  as  to  create  dizzinefs  j 
and  even  when  that  is  the  cafe,  we  feel  a  fort  of 
pleafure  mixt  with  the  pain,  witnefs  Shake* 
fpear^s  defpr-iption  of  Dover  clijSs : 

■  — '  '   -  How  fearful 

And  dizzy  'tis,  to  caft  one's  eye  fo  low ! 
The  crows  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway- air, . 
Vol.  I.  O  Shew 
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Shew  fcarce  ^^  grois  as  beetles.    Half-way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire ;   dreadful  trade ! 

Methinks  he  feems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  fifhermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 

Appear  like  mice ;   and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 

Diminiih*d  to  her  cock  ;   her  cock,   a  buoy 

Almoft  too  fmall  for  fight.    The  murmuring  (urge. 

That  on  th'  unnumber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes. 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.     Ill  look  no  more. 

Left  my  brain  turn,   and  the  deficient  fight 

Topple  down  headlong.  King  Lear^  aEl  4.  fc,  6i 

An  obfervation  is  made  above,  that  the  emo- 
tions  of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied ; 
for  which  reafon,  the  one  term  is  frequently  put 
for  the  other :  an  increafing  feries  of  numbers, 
for  example,  producing  an  emotion  fimilar  to 
that  of  mounting  upward,  is  commonly  termed 
an  afcending  feries :  a  feries  of  numbers  gradual- 
ly decreafiug,  producing  an  emotion  fimilar  to  that 
of  going  downward,  is  commonly  termed  adefcend- 

ing  feries :  ^ve  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  to  the 
capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the  country :  fi-om 
a  leiTer  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  great- 
er ;  whence  the  anabdjis  in  thp  Greek  language> 
when  one  travels  from  Greece  to  Perfia.  We 
Uifcover  the  fame  way  of  fpeaking  in  the  language 
even  of  Japan  * ;  and  its  univcrfality  proves  it 
the  offspring  of  a  natural  feeling. 

♦  Kcmpfcr's  hiflory  of  Japan,  U  5.  ch.  a. 

The 
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The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confider 
grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  and 
as  applicable  to  the  fine  artis.  Hitherto  thefe 
terms  have  been  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe,  as 
applicable  to  objefts  of  fight  only:  and  it  was  of 
importance  to  beftow  fome  pains  upon  that  ar-. 
ticle ;  becaufe,  generally  fpeaking,  the  figurative 
fenfe  of  a  word  is  deri^jd  from  its  proper  fenfe^ 
which  holds  remarkably  in  the  prefent  fubjefti 
Beauty  in  its  original  fignification,  is  confined  to 
objefts  of  fight ;  but  as  many  other  objefts,  m-^ 
telleftual  as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  re- 
fembling  that  o(  beauty,  the  refemblarice  of  the 
cfFefts  prompts  us  naturally  to  extend  the  term 
beauty  to  thefe  objedts.  TWs  equally  accounts 
for  the  terms  grandeur  znA  fublimity  taken  in  a 
figurative  fenfe-  Every  emotion,  from  whatever 
caufe  proceeding,  that  refembles  an  emotion  of 
grandeur  or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame 
name :  thiis  generofity  is  laid  to  be  an  elevated 
emotion,  as  well  as  great  courage;  and  that 
firmnefs  of  foul  which  is  fuperior  to  misfor- 
tunes, obtains  the  peculiar  name  of  magnanimi^ 
ty.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion  that  con- 
trafts  the  mind,  and  fixeth  it  upon  things  trivial 
or  of  no  importance,  is  termed  fow,  by  its  re- 
femblance  to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or 
low  object  of  fight :  thus  an  appetite  for  trifling 
amufemenrs,  is  called  a  lav)  tafte.  The  fame 
terms  are  applied  to  charafters  and  aftions :  we 
talk  familiarly  of  an  elevated  gtniViSy  of  z  great 

O  2  man, 
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mart,  BUtxd  equally  fo  of  Uttknefs  of  mind :  fomc 
a<aions  are  g^eat  aod  elevated^  others  are  iltofc 
and  groveling.  Sentiments,  ajid  even  expref- 
£ons,  are  cliaraderiiied  in  the  fame  manner  •  an 
expreflion  or  fentiment  that  raife^  the  mind,  is 
denomin^ed  great  or  elevafed  \  and  hence  the 
SUBLIME*  in  poetry.  In  fuch  %iFative 
terms,  we  lofe  the  difVndion  that  is  made  be- 
tween great  and  elevated  in  tlieir  proper  knfe ; 
for  the  refemblance  is  not  fo  entire,  as  to  preferve 
thefe  terms  diftin^t  in  their  figurative  application^ 
We  carry  this  figure  ftill  farther.  Elevation  ut 
its  proper  fenfe,  imports  fuperiority  of  place; 
and  lownefs,  inferiority  of  place :  and  hence  a 
man  of /uperior  talents,  offtpperior  rank,  of  irir 
ferior  parts,  of  inferior  tafte,  and  fuch  like. 
The  veneration  we  have  for  our  anceftors,  and 
for  the  ancients  in  general,  being  fimilar  to  tlie 

*  Longinus  ^ives  a  prctfy  good  dcfcription  of  the  fablhnc^ 
tliough  not  entirety  juft  in  every  circnfiiflanGc,  **  That  the  mind 
<^  is  elersced  by  it,  and  h  fenfibly  afieded  as  to  fwell  in  tranfpart 
<^  and  inward  pride,  as  if  what  is  only  heard  or  read^  were  its  own 
'^  invemioR."  Bm  be  adheres  not  to  this  defcripcion :  m  )k 
6th  diaptcr  he  juftly  oUervcs,  that  many  paffions  have  nothing  d 
the  grand,  fuch  as  grief,  fear,  pi^>  which  depre^  the  mind  in- 
ftead  of  raifmg  it ;  and  yet  in  chapter  8^.  he  mentioBS  Sappho's 
ode  upon  love  as  fubHme :  beamifd  it  is  nndoobtedly,  but  it  can. 
not  be  fabHuR,  beeaafe  it  really  dcprdftfs  the  mind  inflead  of  ni- 
fiog  it.  His  tranfUtor  Boileaa  is  not  tnore  fuecefsful  in  his  infian- 
ees :  in  his  loth  refledion  he  cites  a  pa£age  from  Demoflhcnes 
s^nd  another  from  Herodotus  as  fublime,  which  are  far  from  being 

emotioR 
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emotion  produced  by  an  elevated  obged  of  fight, 
Nullifies  the  figurative  expreffion^  of  the  anciente 
being  raifed  abo^  Us, .  or  pofleffing  a  fuperm 
place.  And  we  may  remark  by  the  ,way,  that  as 
words  are  intimately  conne(%ed  with  idea^,  ma- 
ny, by  this  form  of  expreffioa,  ar^  led  to  con- 
ceive their  anceftors  as  really  above  them  in  place, 
and  their  pofterity  below  them ;  .♦ 

A  graadam's  name  i$  liitk  lef^  ia  love* 
Than  is  the  doting  tkle  of  a  motheF : 
They  are  as  chiUren  but  one  ftep  below. 

Richard  III.  aJEi  ^.fc,^. 

I 

The  notes  of  the  gamut,  proceeding  regularly 
from  the  blunter  or  grofler  founds  to  the  more 
acute  and  piercing,  produce  in  the  hearer  a  feel- 
ing fomewhat  fimilar  to  what  is  produced  by 
mounting  upward;  and  this  gives  occaHon  t^ 
the  figurative  expreffions,  a  high  note^  u  km 

Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations 
on  the  eaft  coaft  of  Afric,  who  are  direfted 
purely  by  nature,  the  officers  of  ftateare,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  rank,  diitinguiihed  by  the  length  of  tlie 
batoon  eadi  carries  in  his  hand  :  and  in  JapaH) 
princes  and  great  lords  Ihew  their  rank  by  the 
length  and  fize  of  their  fedan-pales  *.    Ag;aiH,  it 

f  it^cinpfer's  hi(lory  of  Japan. 
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is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of  ^  finall  fizc 
are  proper  for  grotefque  pieces ;  but  that  an  hi- 
ftorical  fubjeft,  grand  and  important,  requires 
figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  refemblance  of 
thefe  feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong,  that  eleva- 
tion in  a  figurative  fenfe  is  obferved  to  have  the 
fame  efFed,  even  externally,  with  real  elevar 
tion: 

AT.  Henry.  This  day  w  call'd  the  fcaft  of  Crifpian. 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  fafe  home. 
Will  ftand  sr  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 
And  route  him^  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

Henry  V.  aJa  i^.fc.  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and 
figurative  grandeur,  is  humoroufly  illuftrated  by 
Addifon  in  criticifing  upon  the  Englilh  tragedy: 
^'  The  ordinary  method  of  making  an  hero,  is  to 
^*  clap  a  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head, 
*'  which  rifes  fo  high,  that  there  is  often  a  great* 
*'  er  length  from  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head, 
^*  than  to  the  fole  of  his  foot.  One  would  be-r 
**  lieve,  that  we  thought  a  great  man  and  a  tall 
**  man  the  fame  thing.  As  thefp  fuperfluous  or- 
^'  naments  upon  the  head,  make  a  great  man ;  a 
*'  princefs  generally  receives  her  grandeur,  from 
^^  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that  fall  into 
*'  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train, 
♦'  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions ;  and  finds 
^*  copftant  employment  for  a  boy,  who  ll^u^ds  be- 

'  '  '    '    ^^  hin4 
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"  hind  her  to  open  and  fpread  it  to  advrantage  */' 
The  Scythians,  imprefled  with  the  fame  of  Alex- 
ander, were  afloniflied  when  they  found  him  a 
little  man. 

A  gradual  progrels  from  fmall  to  great,  is 
not  lefs  remarkable  in  figurative  than  in  real 
grandeur  or  elevation.  Every  one  muft  Jiave 
obferved  the  delightful  effeft  of  a  number  of' 
thoughts  or  fentiments,  artfully  difpofed  like  an- 
afcending  feries,  and  making  impreffions  deep- 
er and  deeper :  fuch  difpofition  of  members  in 
a  period,  is  termed  a  climax. 

In  order  tq  have  a  jull  conception  of  grandeur 
and  fublimity,  it  is  neceflfai-y  to  be  obferved, 
that  within  certain  limits  they  produce  their 
ftrongefl  effefts,  which  leflen  by  excefs  as  well 
as  by  defect.  This  is  remarkable  in  gi-andeur 
and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe :  the 
flrongeft  emotion  of  grandeur,  is  raifed  by  an 
objeft  that  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view ;  if  fo 
immenfe  as  not  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts, 
it  tends  rather  to  diftradt  than  fatisfy  the  mind  f : 
in  like  manner,  the  ftrongeft  emotion  produced 

■  •  Spcftatw,  N*  4a. 
+  It  is  jaftly  obferved  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a  man  would 
have  been  nore  aftonilhed  with  the  majedic  air  that  appeared  in 
one  of  Lyfippus's  Ilatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  biggcjr  than  the 
\\k,  than  he  might  have  been  with  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut 
into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  accordmg  to  the  propofal  of  Phidias* 
with  a  river  in  on^  hand  and  a  city  vx  the  other.     Spedator, 

O4  by 
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by  elevation,  is  where  the  objed  isfeei\  diftindly ; 
a  greater  elevation  leflens  in  appearance  the  ob- 
ject, till  it  vanifli  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  c^ 
motion.  The  fame  is  equally  remarfaible  in  fii 
gurative  grandeur  and  elevation,  which  fhall  be 
handled  together,  becaufe,  s^  ohferyed  above, 
they  are  fcarce  difting-uifliable.  Sentiments  may 
be  fo  drained,  as  to  become  obfcure,  or  to  ex- 
ceed the  capacity  of  the  humaii  mind :  againft 
fuch  licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer 
Avill  he  upon  his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of 
greater  importance  to  obferve,  that  even  the 
true  fublime  may  be  carried  beyond  that  pitch 
which  produces  the  highefi:  entertainment :  we 
are  undoubtedly  fufceptible  of  a  greater  elevar 
tion  than  can  be  infpired  by  human  aftions,  the 
moft  heroic  and  magnanimous;  witnefs  what 
we  feel  from  Milton^s  dcfcription  of  fuperior 
beings ;  yet  every  man  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  more 
conftant  and  fweet  elevation,  when  the  hiftory  of 
his  own  fpecies  is  the  fubject ;  he  enjoys  an  ele- 
vation equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  hero,  of  an 
Alexander,  or  a  Cxfar,  of  a  Brutus,  or  an  Epa- 
minondas ;  he  accompanies  thefe  heroes  in  their 
fublimeft  fentiments  and  moft  hazardous  exploits, 
with  a  magnanimity  equal  to  theirs }  and  finds  it 
no  ftretch,  to  preferve  the  fame  tone  of  mind  for 
hours  together,  without  finking—  The  xafe  is 
by  no  means  the  fame,  in  defcribing  the  at^ions  or 
qualities  of  fuperior  beings  :  the  reader -s  imagi- 
T\^\\qx\  cannot  keep  pac^  wifh  fliaf  of  the  poet  j 
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the  mind)  uhaUe  to  fupport  itielf  in  a  drained  e^ 
levation,  falls  as  from  a  height ;  and  the  fall  is 
immoderate  like  the  elevation :  where  this  efie^ 
is  not  felt,  it  muft  be  prevented  by  fome  obfcu-« 
rity  in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends 
the  defcription  of  unknown  objedh* 

V  A  drained  elevation  is  attended  with  another 
inconvenience,  that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  Aid^* 
denly  as  well  as  the  Header ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a 
little  difficult,  to  defcend  fweetly  and  eafily  fron| 
fuch  elevation,  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fub^ 
J[e<9:.  The  following  paiTage  is  a  good  illullr^^ 
|ion  of  this  dot^ine : 

Ssepe  etiaa>  immeofum  coelo  venit  agmeb  tqiiaram, 
ft  fqsdam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  acxis 
Conleflae  ex  alto'nubes.     Kuit  arduus^theri 
Et  pluvia  ingenti  fata  l$ta  boumque  labpres 
Diluit.     Inplentur  foBSx,  et  cava  flumina  Crejcunt 
Cum  fonini,  fervetque  fretis  fpirantibtis  xquor, 
Ipfe  Patef  >  media  nimborum  in  noAcy  conifc^ 
f  ulmina  molinir  dextra.     Quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  trcmit :  fiigere  fer?e !  ict  mortalia  corda 
iPcr  gentes  humilis  ftravit  payor,    tile  flagrand 
Aut  AthO|  aut  Rhodopen,  apt  altaCeraunia  telo 
Deji^it :  ingeminant  auflrii  et  denfilHmus  imber. 

nrg.  Ceorg.  1. 1 , 

In  the  defcription  of  a  ftorm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thun- 
der-bolts, i^  hyperbolically  fublime,  if  I  may 
life  that  expreffion;  the  tone  of  mind  produced 
\>j  fhis  ima;ge,  is  fq  diftant  from  th^t  produced  by 
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a  thick  fhower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden  tranfitioa 
muil  be  unpleafant. 

Objefts  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great 
nor  high,  fcarce  raifc  any  emotion  of  grandeui' 
or  of  fublimity:  and  the  fame  holds  in  other 
objedts ;  for  we  often  find  the  mind  roufed  and 
animated,  without  being  carried  to  that  height. 
This  difference  may  be  difcerned  in  many  forts  of 
mufic,  as  well  as  in  fome  mufical  inftruments  : 
a  kettledrum  roufes,  and  a  hautboy  is  anima- 
ting ;  but  neither  of  them  infpires  an  emotion  of 
fublimity :  revenge  animates  the  mind  in  a  con- 
fiderable  degree ;  but  I  think  it  never  produceth 
an  emotion  that  can  be  tenned  grand  or  fublitne; 
and  I  Ihall  have  oecafion  afterward  to  obferve, 
that  no  difagreeable  pdlion  ever  has  that  effeft. 
I  am  willing  to  put  this  to  the  teft,  by  placing 
before  my  reader  a  moft  fpirited  picjlure  of  re^ 
venge :   it  is  a  fpeech  pf  Awtony  wailing  over  the 
body  of  Casfar : 

Wo  to  the  band  that  (hed  this  coftly  Jblood  I 

Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophcfy, 

(Which,    like  dumb  mouths>  do  ope  their  ruby  lips. 

To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue), 

A  curfe  fhall  light  upon  the  kind  of  men  ; 

Domeftic  fiiry,   and  fierce  civil  ftrifc, 

Sball  cumber  all  the  part^  of  Italy  ^ 

Blood  and  dedru^tion  ihall  be  fo  in  ufe^ 

And  dreadful  obje6ls  fo  familiar. 

That  mothers  (hall  but  fmile,  when  they  behold 

Their  infants  quartered  by  the  haiids  of  war. 

All  pity  ^hoak'd  with  cuflom  of  fell  deeds, 

An4 
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And  Caeiar's  fpirit,  ranging  for  revenge,      . 
With  j4ie  by  his  fide  come  hpt  firom  hell, 
ShaU  in  thefe  CQnQnes,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry,  Havock!  4pd  iqt  flip  the  dogs  of  war. 

Julius  C(sfar^  a^^./c.  4, 

No  defire  ;s  more  wniverfal  than  to  be  exalted 
^ud  honoured;  and  upon  that  account  chiefly, 
are  we  ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame, 
which  would  fuddenly  lofe  their  relilh,  did  they 
jiot  raife  us  above  others,  and  command  fubmif- 
jfion  and  deference  * ;  and  it  may  be  thought, 
that  our  attacliment  to  things  grand  and  lofty, 
proceeds  from  their  Qonne<ftion  with  our  favourite 
paffion.  But  the  preference  that  is  giveil  to  things 
grand  and  fublime,  muft  have  a  deeper  root  in 
human  nature.  Many  beftow  their  time  upon 
low  and  trifling  amufements,  without  having  the 
Jeaft  tindure  of  this  favourite  pafllon  :  yet  thefe 
very  perfons  talk  the  fame  language  with  the  reft 
of  man}dnd ;  and  at  leaft  in  their  judgement,  if 
not  in  their  tafte,  prefisjr  the  more  elevated  plea- 
fures :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined  tafte, 
and  are  afhamed  of  their  oavti  as  low  and  grovel- 
jng.      This  feni;iment,    conftant  and  univerfal, 

*  Jloneftam  per  fc  cflc  cxpetendutn  indicant  pucri,  in  quibus, 
ut  in  fpcculis,  natura  ccrniiur.  Quanta  ftudia  deccrtantium  fant ! 
Qiianta  ipfa  ccrtamina !  Ut  illi  effcrantur  l^etitia,  cum  vicerunt ! 
Ut  pudec  vitStos !  Ut  ic  acpufari  nolnnt !  Ut  cupiunt  laudari !  Qnqs 
illi  labores  non  perferunt^  uc  aequalium  principcs  fmt !   CktrQ  defi" 

muft 
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muft  be  the  work  of  nature ;  and  it  jdsunly  indi- 
cates  an  original  attachment  in  human  nature,  to 
every  objeft  that  elevates  the  mind :  fome  men 
may  have  a  greater  relifli  for  ^n  objeft  not  of  the 
higheft  rank ;  but  they  are  confcious  of  the  pre^ 
ference  given  by  mankind  in  general,  to  things 
grand  and  fublime;  and  they  are  fenfible,  that 
their  peculiar  tafte,  ought  to  yield  to  the  ge- 
neral taftcr 

What  is  faid  above,  fuggefts  a  capital  rule  for 
reaching  the  fublime,  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  arc 
fufceptible  of  it ;  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe 
parts  or  circumftances  only;  which  make  the  greats- 
eft  figure,  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low 
or  trivial ;  for  the  mind,  from  an  elevation  in- 
fpired  by  important  objefts,  cannot,  without  re-. 
Juftance,  be  forced  down  to  beftow  any  fliare  of 
its  attention  upon  trifles.  Such  judicious  felec^ 
tion  of  capital  circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent 
critic  ftyled  grandeur  of  manner  *.  In  none  of 
the  fine  arts  is  there  fo  great  fcope  for  this  rule 
as  in  poetry,  which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  re- 
markable power,  of  beftowing  upon  objeds  and 
events  an  air  of  gi-andeur ;  when  we  are  fpefta- 
tors,  every  minute  objedt  prefents  itfelf  injt^ 
order ;  but  in  defcribing  at  fecond  hand,  thefe 
are  laid  afide,  aricl  the  capital  objefts  are  brought 
clofe  together.  A  judicious  tafte  in  thus  feledUng 
%he  moft  interefting  incidents,  to  give  thpm  an  ur 

f  Spcftator;,  N^  ^tS* 
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nited  force,  accounts  for  a  fadt  (hat  may  appear 
ftirprifmg ;  which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by 
a  fpirited  narrative  at  fecond  hand,  than  by  being 
fpe&ators  of  the  event  itfelf ,  in  all  its  circum- 
ftances. 

Long^us  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a 
comparifon  of  two  paffages  *.  The  firft,,from  A* 
rHbeus,  is  thus  tranflated : 

Te  pow'r%  what  madnefsl  how  on  ihips  fb  frail 
(Tremendous  thought !)  can  thoughtlefs  mortals  fail? 
For  ftormy  feas^they  quit  the  pleafing  plain. 
Plant  woods  in  waves^  and  dwell  amidft  the  main. 
Far  o'er  the  deep  (a  tracklefs  path)  they  go. 
And  wander  oceans  in  puriuit  of  wo. 
No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find. 
On  heaven  their  looks,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind. 
Sunk  are  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear. 
And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitlefs  prayer. 

The  other,  from  Honter,  I  fhall  give  in  Pope's 
tranflation : 

m 
Burfts  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends. 
And  fwell'd  with  tempefts  on  the  fhip  defcends. 
White  are  the  decks  mth  foam :  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o'er  the  mafts,  and  fing  through  every  fhroud. 
Pale,  trembling,  tir'd,  the  fadlors  freeze  with  fears. 
And  inftant  death  on  every  wave  appears* 

In  the  latter  paffage,  the  moft  ftriking  circum- 
ftances  are  feleded  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and 

*  Ch«p.  8.  of  tho  Suliliflie* 

aftoniihment. 
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fiftonifliment.  The  former  is  a  colleftion  of  mi* 
hute  and  low  circumftanceSj  which  fcatter  the 
thought,  and  make  no  imprefEon :  it  is  at  thd 
fame  time  full  of  verbal  antithefes  and  Idw  con- 
ceit, extremely  improper  in  a  fcene  of  diftrefs. 
But  this  laft  obfervation  is  made  occafloiially  only, 
as  it  belongs  not  to  the  prefent  h^ad* 

The  following  defcription  of  a  battle  is  remark* 
ably  fublime,  by  coUediiig  together  in  the  feweft 
w^rds,  thofe  circumftances  which  make  the  great* 
eft  figure. 

Like  Autumn's  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echoing 
kills  ;  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes:  as  two 
dark  ftreams  £rom  high  rocks,  meet  and  roar  on  the  plain; 
loudi  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet  Lochlin  and  Inis- 
fail.  Chief  mixes  his  ilrokes  with  chief,  and  man  witk 
man :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and  helmets  are  cleft  on 
high :  blood  burfts  and  fmokes  around  :  firings  murmur 
on  the  polifh'd  yew :  darts  rufli  along  the  £ky :  (pears  fall 
like  fparks  of  flame  that  gild  the  ftormy  face  of  night. 

As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the  waves 
on  high,  as  the  laft  peal  of  thundering  heaven  ;  fuch  is 
the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac's  hundred  bards 
were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of  a  hundred  bards,  to 
fend  the  deaths  to  future  times ;  for  many  were  the 
deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  poured  the  blood  of  the 
valiant.  FingaL 

In  the  t wenty-firft  book  of  the  Ody fley ,  there  is  a 
paftage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above 
laid  down  :  it  concerns  that  part  of  the  hiftory 
of  Penelope  and  her  fuitors,  in  which  flie  is  made 

to 
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to  declare  in  favour  of  him,  who  fliould  prove  the 
moft  dexterous  in  ihooting  with  the  bow  of  U- 
lyfles:; 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  £air  afcent^ 
By  many  an  eafy  flep,  the  matron  went ; 
Then  o'er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine, 
(With  p^olifh'd  oak  the  level  pavements  fhine) ; 
The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difplay'd,  • 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  p'erlay*d. 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  iilkeh  ftring, 
Forfakes  the  ftaple  as  fhe  pulls  the  ring ; 
The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn'd  round ; 
The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valves  refound. 
Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring ; 
So  roar'd  the  lock  when  it  rcleasM  the  fpring. 
She  moves  majeftic  through  the  wealthy* room 
Where  treaiiir'd  garments  caft  a  rich  perfume ; 
There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 
Reached,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung. 

Virgil  fometimcs  errs  againft  this  rule :  in  the 
following  paflages,  minute  circumftances  are 
brought  into  full  view ;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe, 
they  are  defcribed  with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical 
diftion,  jt^neidj  L.  i*  /.  214.  to  219.  Z.  6,  /. 
176.  to  182.  L.  6.  /.  212.  ^^231,  :  and  thp  lafl, 
which  defcribes  a  funeral,  is  the  lefs  excufable, 
as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes  no  6gure  in 
the  poem. 

The  fpeech  of  Clytemneflra,  defcending  from 
her  chariot  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  *,  is 

*  Beginning  of  a£t  3« 

ftuffed 
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ftufied  with  a  xiumbd*  of  common  and  trivial  cir-^ 
eumftances. 

But  of  all  \vTiters,  Lucan  in  this  article  is 
the  mod  injudicious :  the  fea-fight  between  the 
Honians  arid  Maflilians  *,  is  defcribed  fo  much 
in  detail,  without  exhibiting  any  grand  or  total 
view,  that  the  reader  is  fatigued  with  endlefs 
circumflances,  without .  ever  feeling  any  degree 
of  elevation ;  and  yet  there  are  £bme  fine  inci-* 
dentSj  thofe  for  example  of  the  two  brothers,  and 
of  the  old  mail  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  fepa-' 
lately,  would  affeft  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  once 
engaged  in  a  defcription^  knows  no  bounds. 
See  other  paflages  of  the  fame  kind,  L.  4.  /.  292* 
to  337*  L.  4.  /.  i$o.  to  765.  The  epifode  of  the 
forcerefs  Eridho,  end  df  book  6.  is  ijatolerably 
minute  and  prolix. 

To  thefe  I  venture  to  oppofe  a  paflage  frois  ail 

old  hiflorical  ballad : 

^ 

Goy  little  page,  tell  Hardiknute 

ThUt  lives  oh  hiU  fo  hig^  f. 
To  draw  his  fword,  the  dread  of  faes. 

And  hafte  to  follow  me. 
The  little  page  flew  fwift  as  dart 

Flung  by  his  mailer's  arm* 
*<  Come  down,  come  down,  Lord  Hafdiknut^^ 

**  And  rid  your  king  from  harm." 

This  rule  \%  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  artJ* 
In  painting  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  the  principal  fi- 

*  Lib.  g«  beginiung  at  line  567. 

f  Highf  in  the  old  Sco^h  language^  is  protuHiaced  hti. 

gure 
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gate  niuft  be  put  in  the  ftrongeft  light ;  that  the 
beauty  of;  attitude  confifb  !n  placing  the  nobler 
parts,  moft  in  vi^w,  and  in  fupprcfling  the  foiaL- 
\er  parts  a$  mi^ch  as  poflible ;  that  the  folds  of 
the  drapery  mull  be  few  and  large  ;  that  fore- 
fliortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make  the  parts 
appear  little ;  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to  he 
kept  as  entire  as  poiHble,  without  being  divided 
into  finall  fections.  Erery  one  at  prefent  fub- 
fcribes  to  this  rule  as  fipplied  to  gardening,  in 
pppofitioQ  to  parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  fmall 
parts  in  die  ttiifeft  regularity  of  figure.  The 
mof):  eminent  archite&s  have  governed  themielves 
by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their  works.  • 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fublime^ 
though  it  is  applicable  to  every  fort  of  literary 
performance  intended  for  amufement ;  and  that . 
is,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  abftraA  u6  ge« 
neral  terms*  Such  terms,  fimllar  to  mathemati* 
cal  (igns,  are  contrived  to  eicprefs  our  thoughts 
in  a  concife  manner ;  but  images,  which  are  the 
life  o£  poetry,  cannot  be  raifed  in  any  perfedlion, 
otherwife  than  by  introducing  particular  objedls* 
General  terms  that  comprehend  a.  number  ol  in- 
dividuals, mufl  be  excepted  from  thijs  rule :  our 
kindred,  our  clan^  our  country,  and  words  of 
the  Jike  import,  though  they  fcarce  raife  any  i-^ 
mage,  have  notivithftanding  a  wonderful  poAv^er 
over  our  paflions :  the  greatnefe  of  the  complex 
objed:  overbalances  the  obfcurity  of  the  image. 
Vol.  I.  P  '  .  Grand.. lu: 
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Grandeur  being  one  of  the  ftrongeft  emotions 
that  can  occupy  the  human  minli,  it  is  not  ea- 
fily  produced  in  perfedion  but  by  reiterated  im- 
preflions.  The  eftecl  of  a  fingle  impreflion  can 
be  but  momentary ;  aad  if  one  feel  fuddenly 
feme  what  hke  a  fwelling  or  exaltation  of  mind, 
the  emotion  Vatiiflieth  as  foon  as  felt.  Single 
thoughts  or  fenciments,  ,1  know,  are  (rften  cited 
as  examples  of  the  fublime ;  -  but  theii^  efFed  is 
far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjeft  difplay'd  in 
its  capital  parts,  I  fliall  give  a  few  examples, 
that  the. reader  may  judge  for  .himfelf.  In  the  fa- 
mous axflion  of  Thermopylae,  wliere  Leonidas  the 
Spartan  king  with  hh  chofen  band  fighting  for 
their  country,  were  cut^  off  to  the  laft  man,  a 
faying  is  reported  of  Dieneces,  ope  of  the  band, 
^vhich,.  exprefling  chearful  and  undifturbed  brave- 
ry, is  w^U  intitled.  to  the  firft  place  in  examples 
of  this,  kind  :  talking  of  the.  number  of  their  ene- 
jnies,  it  >vas  bbferved,.  that  the  arrows  fliotby 
fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  the 
fun;  So  much  the  better,  fays  he^  for  welhaJl 
then  fight  in  the  Ihade  *. 

Somerfet.   Ah !  Warwick,  Warwick,  wcrt  thou  as  we 
'-'  ^  are. 

We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  hith  brought  a  puiflant  power, 
Fv'n  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah !  couldft  thou  fly ! 

Warwick.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly. 

Third  par t^  H^ry  Yl,  a£l  S-  /•  3« 

♦  Herodotus,  book  7. 

Su^h 
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Such  a.  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his 
wounds, .  is  truly  heroic ;  and  ihuft  elevslte  the 
mind  to  the  greateft  height:^  that  can  be  done  by  a 
fingk  expreffion :  it  will  not  fuffer  by  a  compari- 
fonwith  the  famous  fentiment  ^Hlmourutm 
Corneille's  Hoface :  -  the  latter  is  a  fentiment  of 
indignation  merely,  the  former  of  invincible  forr 
titude. 

In  oppofition  to  thefe  examples,  to  cite  many 
a  fublime  palFage,  enriched  with  the  fineft  i- 
niages,  and  drefled  in  the  mod  nervous  expref- 
fions,  would  fcarce  be  fair :  I  Ihall  produce  but 
ojie  inftance,  from  Shakefpear,  which  fets  a  few 
objefts  before  ilie  eye,  without  much  pomp  of 
language:  it  operates  its  effeft,  by  reprefenting 
thefe  objefts  in  a  climax^  railing  the  mind  higher 
and  higher  till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandem*  in 
perfedlion: 

The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  die  gorgeous  palaces. 
The  folemn  temples^  the  great  globe  itfelf. 
Tea  all  which  it  inherit,  fhaU  dilTolvey  (be. 

The  cloudrcapt  towers  produce  an  elevating  e- 
motion,  heightened  by  the  gorgeous  palaces ; 
and  the  mind  is  carried  ftill  higher  and  higher 
by  the  images  that  follow.  Succeffive  images, 
making  thus  ftronger  and  ftronger  impreflions, 
muft  elevate  more  than  any  fingle  image  can  do. 
As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  direftly  apply'd 
have  more  influence  to  raife  the  mind  than  gran- 
deur and  fublimity  5  fo,  on  the  other,  no  riieans 

P  2  indiredly 
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indireftly  appl/d  have  more  influence  to  fink  and 
deprefs  it  r  for  in  a  flate  of  elevation,  the  artfui 
introdudion  of  an  humbling  objeft^  makes  the 
fell  great  in  proportion  Co  the  eleration.  Of  this 
.obfervation  Shakeipear  gires  a  beautiful  example, 
in  a  paflage,  part  of  which  is  cited  above  for  ano- 
ther purpofe ; 

The  ^o^^'C^' taw*r$y  ik^  £^rg«ou9  pcdacesi 
The  folemn  templcsi*  dte  ^reat  globe  itfelf, 
Tea  all  which  it  inherit,  fhali  diflblve. 
And  like  the  bafdefs  faibric  of  a  vilion 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind,  — ^^ 

Tempejf,  a£i  4.  fc,  4, 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of 
this  beautiful  paiTage,  inakes  the  fall  great  in 
proportion,  when  the  mofl  humibling  of  all  ima- 
ges is  introduced,  that  of  an  utter  difiblution  of 
the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  mind,  when 
warmed,  is  more  fufceptible  of  impreffions  than 
in  a  cool  ftate ;  and  a  deprefling  or  melancholy 
objedl  makes  the  ftrongell  impreifion,  when  it 
reached  the  mind  in  its  high^ft  ilate  of  elevation 
or  chearfulnefs. 

But  a  humbling  image  U  not  always  neceffaiy 
to  produce  this  effect :  ^  remark  is  made  above, 
that  in  defcribing  fup^rior  beings,  the  reader's 
imagination,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  {train- 
ed, elevation,  falls  often  as  from  a  height,  and 
ilnks  even  below  its  ordinary  tone.  The  follow- 
ing inftance  com^s  lugkily  is  view  j  for  a  betto' 

cannot 
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cannot  be  given :  "  God  faidj  Let  th^re  be 
"  light,  and  there  xvte  light  .'^  Lottginus  cites 
thi&paflage  from  Mofes  ast  a  ihining  example  of 
the  fublime ;  and  it  is  fcarce  poffible,  in  fewei* 
words,  to  convey  fo  clear  an  image  of  the  infi-* 
mte  power  of  the  Deity :  l!mt  then  it  belongs  to 
the  prefent  fubjeft  to  remai'k,  that  the  emotion 
of  fiiblimity  raifed  by  tMs  image  is  but  momenta- 
ry ;  and  that  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf 
in  an  elevation  fo  much  above  nature,  imme- 
diately finks  down  into  humility  and  veneration, 
for  a  being  (o  for  exalted  above  groveling  mor- 
tals. Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  difpute  a- 
bout  this  pailage  bet^^een  two  French  critics  *, 
the  one  pofitively  aflSrming  it  to  be  fiiblime,  the 
other  as  pofitively  denying.  What  I  have  re- 
marked ihows,  that  both  of  them  have  reached 
the  truth,  but  neither  of  them  the  whole  truth : 
the  primary  effed  of  this  palTage,  is  undoubtedly 
Hn  emotion  of  grandeur ;  which  fo  far  juftifies 
Boileau :  but  then  every  one  muft  be  fenfible, 
that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flafh,  which,  vanilh- 
ing  inftantaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humility  and 
veneration.  This  indireft  effed:  of  fublimity  ju- 
ftifies  Huct,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a  man? 
of  true  piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by 
imagination,  felt  the  humbling  paflions  more 
fenfibly  than  his  antagonift  did.  And  even  laying 
alide  any  peculiarity  of  charafter,  Huet's  opinion 

^  Boflcaa  and  tbct* 

P  3  jnay, 
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may,  I  think,  be  defended  as  the  more  folid } 
becaufe  in  fuch  images,  the  deprefling  emotions 
ai-e  the  more  fenlibly  felt,  and  have  the  longer 
endurance. 

.  The  ftraining  an  elevated  fubjeft  beyond  due 
bounds,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  con- 
ception, is  not  a  vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require 
the  correction  ofcriticifm.  But  falfe  fublime  is 
a  rock  that  writers  of  more  fire  than  judgement 
generally  fplit  on ;  and  therefore  a  colledion  of 
examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a  beacon  to  future  ad- 
venturers. One  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime,  known 
by  the  name  of  bomhaft^  is  common  among  wri- 
ters of  a  mean  genius :  it  is  a  ferious  endeavour, 
by  (trained  defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  fami- 
liar fubjedt  above  its  rank;  which  inftead  of  be- 
ing fublime,  fails  not  to  be  ridiculous.  I  aia 
extremely  fenfible  how  prone  the  mind  is,  ia 
fome  animating  paffions,  to  magnify  its  objeds 
beyond  natural  bounds:  but  fuch  hyperbolical 
defcription  has  its  limits ;  and  when  cai;ried  be- 
yond the  impulfe  of  the  propenfity,  it  degenerates 
into  burlefque.     Take  the  following  examples. 

Sejanus. Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two/  that's  Rome  and  I. 
My  roof  receives  mc  not ;  'tis  air  I  tread, 
And  at  each  ftep  I  feel  myadvanc'd  h^ad 
Knock  out.a  ftar  in  heav'n. ' 

Sejanus^  Ben  Johnjm^  aSh  5. 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  genius, 

is 
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is  extremely  apt  to  deviate  4nto  boipibaft.:  he 
ftrains  above  his. genius;  and  the  violent >eifort 
he  makes,  carries  him  generally  beyond-  the 
bounds  of  propriety.  Boileau  exprefles  this 
happily  ;  .  ,    .      : , 

L'autre  k  peur  de  ramper»  U  fe  perd  dans  la  nue  *. 

The  fame  author,  Ben  Johnfon,  abounds  in 
the  bombaft :  .  .      i 


•MI^mMMi 


'f  he  modicr 


Th'  expulfed  Apicata,  finds  them  there ; 

Whom  when  ihe  faw  lie  fpread  on  the  degrees^ 

After  a  world  of  fury  on  herfelf. 

Tearing  her  hair,   defacing  of  her  face. 

Beating  her  Breafts  and  womb,  kneeling  amaz*d. 

Crying  to  keav'n,  then  to  them ;    at  lad 

Her  drowned  voice  got  up  above  her  woes 

And  with  fuch  black  and  bitter  execrations^ 

(As  might  affiright  the  gods,  and  force  the  fun 

Run  backward  to  the  eaft ;   nay,  make  the  old 

Deformed  chaos  rife  again  t'  overwhelm  .     . 

Them,   us,  and  all  the  world),  Ihe  fills  the  air. 

Upbraids  the  heavens  with  their  partial  dooms. 

Defies  their  tyrannous  powers,   arid  demands 

What  ihe  and  thofe  poor  innocents  have  tranfgrefi'd, 

That  they  muft  fuflfer  fuch  a  Ihare  in  vengeance. 

SejanuSf  a(f  5  ,/c.  laft. 


L^ntulus,  the  man, 


If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new, 

•  Vartpoct.  chant.  1. 1.  68. 

P4  Out 
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* 

•Out'ofthehand  of  JoVe;  and  rivet  him 
To  Cautafus,  fhould  he  but  frowa ;  and  let 
His  own  gaunt  eagkflj  at  him  to  tire.  ^ 

,    Catilintf  aH  3, 

Can  thefe,   or  fuchy  be  any  aid  to  ns  i 

Look  tbey  as  they  were  built  to  fhake  the  worlds 

Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprife  ? 

A  thoufand^  fuch  as  they  are,  could  not  make 

One  atom  of  our  fouls.    They  (hould  be  men 

Worth  heaven's  fear,   that  looking  up,  but  thus. 

Would  make  Jove  ftand  upon  his  guard»   and  draw 

Himfelf  within  his  thunder ;  .which,  amazed. 

He  fhould  difcharge  in  vain,  and  they  unhurt. 

Or,  if  the^  were,  like  Capaneus  at  Thebes, 

They  fhould  hang  dead  upon  the  higheft  fpires. 

And  aik  the  fecond  bolt  to  be  thrown  down. 

Why  Lehtulus  talk  you  fo  long  ?  This  time 

Had  been  enough  tliave  fcatter'd  all  the  ftars, 

T*have  quenched  the  fun  and  moon,  and  made  the  world 

Defpair  of  day,  or  any  light  but  ours. 

Catiline^  0^4* 

This  is  the  language  of  a  madman  : 

Guilford*   Give  way,   and  let  the  gufhing  torrent  comC| 
Behold  the  tears  we  bring  to  fw^  the  deluge. 
Till  the  flood  rife  upon  the  guilty  world 
And  make  the  ruin  common. 

Lady  Jane  Gray^  oEt.  4.  near  theeni 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fnblim^,  isftillmore 

faulty  than  bombaft ;  and  that  is,  to  force  an  e- 

Jevation  by  introducing  imaginary  beings  with- 
out 
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out  preferving  any  propriety  in  their  adions ;  as 
if  it  were  lawful  to  afcribe  every  extravagance 
and  inconfiftence  to  beings  of  the  poet^s  creation. 
No  writers  are  more  licentious  in  this  article 
than  Johnfon  and  Dryden : 

Mcthinks  I  fee  Death  and  the  fiiries  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  ail  the  heaven  at  leiAire 
For  the  great  fpeAacle.    Draw  then  your  fwords  : 
And  if  our  deftiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honoui:  df  the  day,  yet  let  us  care 
To  fell  ourfelves  at  fiich  a  price,  as  may 
Undo  the  world  to  buy  u»,  and  make  Fate, 
While  ihe  tempts  ours,  to  fear  her  own  eftate. 

Catiline^  aS  5. 


The  furies  fiood  on  hills 


(!!ircling  the  place,  and  trembled  to  fee  men 

Do  more  than  they :   whilft  Piety  left  the  field, 

Griev'd  for  that  fide,  that  in  fo  bad  a  caufe 

They  knew  not  what  a  a-imc  their  valour  was. 

The  Smi  ftood  ftill,  and  was,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  feen  fweating  to  drive  up 

His  frighted  horie,  whom  ftill  the  noife  drove  backward. 

0/myn.  While  we  indulge  our  common  happinefi. 
He  b  forgot  by  whom  we  all  poflefs. 
The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whofe  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  fhall  do  j 
Who  like  a  tempeft  that  outrides  the  wind. 
Made  a  juft  battle  ere  the  bodies  join'd. 

AbdalU.  His  viftories  we  fcarce  could  keep  in  view. 

Or  poliih  'em  fo  &ft  as  he  rough  drew. 

Abdcmekcb. 
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Abdemckch,  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  Viftory  could  fcarce  keep  pace  above. 
Death  did  at  length  fo  many  flain  forget. 
And  loft  the  tale,  and  took  'em  by  the  great, 

Conqueji  ofGranaddy  a^z.at  beginning. 

The  gods  of  Rome  fight  for  ye  ;  loud  Fame  calls  ye, 

Pitch'd  on  the  toplefs  Apenine,  and  blows 

To  all  the  under  world,  all  nations. 

The  feas  and  unfrequented  deferts,  where  the  fnow  dwells, 

Wakens  the  ruin'd  monuments,  and  there 

Where  nothing  but  eternal  death  and  fleep  is« 

Informs  again  the  dead  bones. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher^   Bonduca^  aSl  3.  fd  3, 

An  ador  upon  the  ftage  may  be  guilty  of  bom- 
baft  as  ivell  as  an  author  in  his  clofet :  a  certain 
manner  of  adling,  which  is  grand  when  fupported 
by  dignity  in  the  fentiment  and  force  in  the  ex- 
preflion,  is  ridiculous  where  the  fentiment  1$ 
mean  and  the  expreflion  fiat. 

Thts  chapter  ihall  be  clofed  with  the  following 
obfervations :  When  the  fublime  is  carried  to  its 
due  height,  and  circumfcribed  within  proper 
bounds,  it  inchants  the  mind,  and  raifos  the  raoft 
delightful  of  all  emotipns :  th^  reader,  ingrofledby 
a  fublime  objeft,  feels  himfelf  raifed  as  it  were  to 
a  higher  rank.  When  fuch  is  the  efFeft,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  hiftory  of  conquerors  and  he- 
roes, lliouldbe  univerfally  the  favourite  entertain- 
ment. And  this  fairly  accounts  for  what  I  once 
erroneoufly  fufpeded  to  be  a  wrong  bias  original- 
ly, in  hmnan  nature}  which  is,  that  the  groffeft 

afts 
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ads  of  opprcffion  and  injuftice,  fcarce  blemifti 
the  character  of  a  great  conqueror  :  we,  notwith-^ 
ftanding,  warnily  efpoufe  hi&  intereft,  accompa-r 
ny  him  in  his  exploits,  and  are  anxious  for  his 
fuccefs :  the  fplcndor  and  enthufiafin  of  die  hero 
transfufed  into  the  readers,  elevate  their  minds 
far  above  the  rules  of  juftice,  and  render  them 
in  a  great  meafiire  infenfible  of  the  wrongs  that 
are  committed : 

For  in  thofe  days  might  only  fhall  be  admir'dy 
And  valour  and  heroic  virtue  call'd  ; 
To  overcome  in  battle,  and  fubdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  fpoils  with  infinite 
Manflaughter,   fhall  be  held  the  higheft  pitch 
Of  human  glory,   and  for  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be*  ftyl'd  great  conquerors. 
Patrons  of  mankind,   god^,   and  fgn^  of  gods. 
Deftroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 
Thus  fame  fhall  be  afchiev'd,  renown  on  earth. 
And  what  mofl  merits  fame  in  filence  hid. 

Milton,  *.  II. 

The  irregular  influence  of  grandeur  reaches 
alfo  to  other  matters :  however  good,  honell, 
or  ufeful,  a  man  may  be,  he  is  not  fo  much  re- 
fpefted,  as  is  one  of  a  more  elevated  charafter, 
though  of  lefs  integrity ;  nor  do  the  misfortunes 
of  the  former,  affedl  us  fo  much  as  thofe  of  the 
latter ;  and  I  add,  becaufe  it  cannot  be  ciifgui- 
fed,  that  the  remorfe  which  attends  brcacli  of 

engagement, 
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engagement,  is  in  a  great  meafure  proportioned 
to  the  figure  that  the  injured  perfon  makes ;  the 
TOWS  and  proteftations  of  lovers  are  an  illuftriou^ 
example  <^  this  obfervation,  for  theie  common- 
ly are  little  regarded  when  inada  to  wonxen  d 
inferior  rank. 


CHAP. 
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C  H  A  P.     V. 
Motion   and  Force. 

THa  T  motion  is  agreeable  to  the  eye  with- 
out relation  to  purpofe  or  defign,  may 
appear  from  the  amufement  it  gives  to 
infants:  juvenile  exercifes  are  relifhed  chiefly  up- 
on that  account. 

If  a  body  in  motion  be  agreeable,  one  will  be 
apt  to  conclude,  that  at  reft  it  muft  be  difagree- 
able:  but  we  learn  from  experience,  that  this 
would  be  a  rafli  conclufion.  Reft  is  one  of  thofe 
circumftances  that  are  neither  agreeable  nor  difa- 
grecable,  being  viewed  with  perfeft  indifferen- 
cy.  And  happy  it  is  for  mankind  that  the  mat- 
ter is  fo  ordered:  if  reft  were  agreeable,  it 
would  difincline  us  to  motion,  by  which  all 
things  are  performed :  if  it  were  difagreeable,.  it 
would  be  a  fource  of  perpetual  uneafinefs ;  for 
the  bulk  of  the  things  we  fee,  appear  to  be  at 
reft.  A  fimilaf  inftance  of  defigning  wifdom  I 
have  had  occalion  to  explain,  in  oppofing  gran- 
deur to  littlenefs,  and  elevation  to  lownefs  of 
place  *.  Even  in  the  fimpleft  matters,  the  finger 
of  God  is  confpicuous ;    the  happy  adjuftment 

*  See  chap.  4. 

of 
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of  the  internal  tiature  of  man  to  his  external  cir- 
cumllances,  difplayM  in  the  inftances  here  given, 
is  indeed  admirable.  .  .    J.    II 

Motion  is  certainly  agreeable  m  all  its  varieties 
of  quicknefs  and  flownefs ;  but  motion  long  con- 
tinued admits  fome  exceptions.  That  degree  01 
continued  motion  which  correfponds  to. the  na- 
tural  courfe  of  our  perceptions,  is  the  moft  a- 
greeable  *.  The  quickeft  motion  is  for  an  in- 
llant  delightful :  but  it'  foon  appears  to  be  too 
rapid:  it  becomes  painful,  by  forcibly  ' accelera- 
ting the  courfe  of  our  perceptions. .  Slow  conti- 
nued motion  becomes  difagreeable  ifor  an  oppo- 
lite  reafon,  that  it  retards  the  natural  courfe  of 
our  perceptions  f. 

There  are  other  vari^eties .  in  motion,  beflJc 
quicknefs  and  flownefs,  that  make  it  more  orlefs 
agreeable  :  regular  motion  is  preferred  before 
what  is  irregular ;  witnefs  the  motion  of  the 
planets  in  orbits  nearly  circular ;  the  motion  of 
the  comets  in  orbits  lefs  regular,  is  lefs  agree^ 
able. 

Motion  uniformly  accelerated,  refembling  an 
afcending  feries  of  numbers,  is  more  agreeable 
than  when  uniformly  retarded  :  motion  upward 
is  agi-eeable  by  the  elevation  of  the  moving  body. 
What  then  fhall  we  fay  of  downward  motion  re- 
gularly accelerated  by  the  force  of  gi'avity,  con> 

•  Sec  chap.  9. 

t  This  will  be  explained  more  fully  afterward,  ch.  9. 

pared 
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pared  with  upward  motion  regularly  retarded  b/ 
the  fame  force  ?  Which  of  thefe  is  the  moft  a- 
greeable  ?  This  queftion  is  not  eafily  folved. 
•  Motion  in  a  ftraight  line  is  agreeable  :  but  we 
prefer  undulating  motion,  as  of  waves,  of  a 
flame,  of  a  fhip  under  fail :  fuch  motion  is  more 
free,  and  alfo  more  natural.  Hence  the  beauty 
of  a  ferpentine  river. 

The  eafy  and  Hiding  motion  of  fluids,  from 
the  lubricity  of  their  parts,  is  agreeable  upon 
that  account ;  but  the  agreeablenef^  chiefly  de- 
pends upon  the  following  circumftance,  that  the 
motion  is  perceived,  not  as  of  one  body,  but  as 
of  an  endlefs  number  moving  together  with  or- 
der aiid  regularity.  Poets  ftruck  with  this  beau- 
ty, draw  more  images  from  fluids  in  motion 
than  from  folids. 

Force  is  of  two  kinds;  one  quiefcent,  and 
one  exerted  in  motion.  The  former,  dead  weight 
for  example,  muft  be  laid  afide ;  for  a  body  at 
reft  is  not  by  that  circumftance  either  agreeable 
or  difagreeable.  Moving  force  only  belongs  to 
the  prefent  fubjec^ ;  and  though  it  is  not  feparable 
from  motion,  yet  by  the  power  of  abftradion, 
either  of  them  may  be  confidered  independent  of 
the  other.  Boihofthem  are  agreeable,  becaufe 
both  of  them  include  activity.  It  is  agreeable  to 
fee  a  thing  move  :  to  fee  it  moved,  as  when  it  is 
dragged  or  puflied  along,  is  neither  agreeable 
nor  difagreeable,  more  than  when  at  reft.  It  is 
jagreeable  to  fee  a  thing  exert  forc^  j  but  it  makes 

not 
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not  the  thing  either  agreeable  or  difagreeable,  to 
fee  force  exerted  upon  it. 

Though  motion  and  force  are  each  of  them 
agreeable,  the  impreflions  they  make  are  different. 
This  diference,  clearly  felt,  is  not  eafily  defcri- 
bed.  All  we  can  fay  is,  that  tlie  emotion  raifed 
by  a  moving  body,  refembling  its  caufe,  is  felt  as 
if  the  mind  were  carried  along :  the  emotion 
raifi.^  by  force  exerted,  refembling  alfo  its  caufe, 
is  felt  as  if  force  were  exerted  within  the  mind. 

To  illuftrate  this  difference,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing examples.  It  has  been  explained  why  fhioke 
afcending  in  a  calm  day,  fuppofe  from  a  cottage 
in  a  wood,  is  an  agreeable  objed  * ;  fo  remark- 
ably agreeable,  that  landfcape-painters  introduce 
it  upon  all  occafions.  The  afcent  being  natural, 
and  without  effort,  is  delightful  in  a  calm  ftate 
of  mind:  it  refembles  a  gently-flowing  river, 
but  is  more  agreeable,  becaufe  afcent  is  more  to 
our  tafte  than  defcent.  A  fire- work  or  a  jet 
d^eau  roufes  the  mind  more ;  becaufe  the  beauty 
of  force  vifibly  exerted,  is  fuperadded  to  that  of 
upward  motion  r  To  a  man  reclining  indolently 
upon  a  bank  of  flowers,  afcending  fmoke  in  a 
ftill  mornipg  is  delightful ;  but  a  fire-work  or  a 
jet  d'eau  roufes  him  frorii  this  fupine  poihire, 
and  puts  him  in  motion. 

A  jet  d'eau  ma]f:e6  an  impi-eflion  diilinguifliable 
from  that  of  a  water-fall.     Pownward  motion 

•  Chap,  u 

being 
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being  natural,  and  without  effort,  tends  rather  to 
quiet  th^  mind  than  to  roufe  it :  upward  mo- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  overcoming  tl>e  refiftance 
of  gi*avity,  makes  an  impreflion  of  a  great  effort, 
and  thereby  roufes  and  enlivens  the  mind* 

The  public  games  of  the  Greeks  and  Roman^^ 
which  gave  fo  much  entertainment  to  the  fpefta* 
tors,  confifted  chiefly  in  exerting  force,  wreft- 
ling,  leaping,  throwing  gi-eat  ftones,  and  fuch- 
like  trials  of  ftrength.  When  great  force  is  ex- 
erted, the  effort  felt  internally  is  animating. 
The  effort  may  be  fuch,  as  in  fonie  meafure  to 
overpower  the  mind ;  thus  the  explofion  of  gun- 
powder, the  violence  of  a  torrent,  the  weight 
of  a  mountain,  and  the  crufli  of  an  earthq^uake, 
create  aftonifhment  rather  than  pleafure. 

No  qjiality  nor  circumftance  contributes  more 
to  grandeur  than  force,  efpecially'  as  exerted  by 
fenfible  beings.  I  cannot  make  this  more  evi^ 
dent  than  by  the  following  quotations, 

— Him  the  almighty  power 


Hurl'djie'adlong  flaming  from  th'  ethereal  fky; 
With  hideous  ruin  and  combuftion,  down 
To  bottomlefs  perdition,  there  to  dwell 
In  adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire. 
Who  durft  defy  th'  Omnipotent  to  arms. 

Paradtfe  Loftt  book  i ». 


Now  ftorming  fury  rofe, 


And  clamour  fuch  as  heard  in  heaven  till  now 
Was  never ;  arms  on  armour  clafhing  bray'd 

Vol.  I.  (^  Horrible 


; 
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Horrible  diftord,  and  the  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd ;   dire  was  the  noifc 
Of  confliA ;  over  head  the  difmal  hifs  ^ 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew. 
And  flyii)g  vaulted  either  hod  with  fire. 
So  under  fiery  cope  together  rufh'4 
Both  batdes  main,  with  ruinous  aflauU 
And  incxtinguifliablc  rage ;   all  h^av'n 
Refounded  ;  and  had  earth  been  then,  all  earth 
Had  to  her  centre  fhook. 

JUd.6ccki 

.  They  ended  parle,   and  both  addrefs^d  for  fight 
Unrpeakable ;   for  who,   though  with  the  tongup 
Of  angelsy  can  relate,  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  f onfpicuous,  that  ipay  lift 
Human  imaginatipn  to  fych  height 
Of  godlike  powV  ?  for  likeft  gods  they  feem'd. 
Stood  they  or  mov-d,  in  ftature,   motion,,  arms, 
Fit  to  decide  the  empire  of  great  Heav -n. 
Now  wav'd  their  fiery  iwords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  pircles :   two  broad  fpps  their  ibie)d$ 
Blaz*d  oppofite,   while  Expectation  flood         ^ 
In  horror  :  from  each  hand  with  fpeed  retir'd. 
Where  er{^  i^as  thickeil  figHt,    th'  angelic  throng, 
And  left  large  field,  unfafe  within  the  wind 
pf  fuch  commotion ;  iuch  as,  to  fet  fo.rth 
Great  things  by  fmall,  if  Nature's  concord  b^okei 
Among  the  conflellations  war  were  fprung, 
T^Q  planets,  rufhing  from  afped):  malign 
Of  fiercefl  oppofition,  in  mid  fky 
Should  con^ljat^  and  their  jarring  fpheres  confound. 

Hid.  b^k  6^ 


Wp 
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We  (hall  next  confider  the  effeA  of  motion 
and  force  in  conjundion.  In  contemplating  the 
planetary  fyftem,  what  ftrrkes  us  the  molt,  is 
the  fphericai  figures  of  the  planets,  and  their  re^ 
gular  motions ;  the  conception  we  have  of  their 
aftivity  and  enormous  bulk  being  more  obfcure ; 
the  beauty  accordingly  of  this  lyftemj  raifes  a 
more  lively  emotion  than  its  grandeur.  But  if 
we  could  comprehend  the  whole  fyftem  at  •  one 
vie^v,  the  adlivity  and  irrefiftible  force  of  thefe 
immenfe  bodies  would  fill  us  with  amazement  x 
nature  cannot  furnilh  another  fceire  fo  grand. ^ 

Motion  and  force,  agreeable  in  themfelves, 
are  alfo  agi'eeable  by  their  utility  when  employed 
as  means  to  accomplifli  fome  beneficial  end. 
Hence  the  fuperior  beauty  of  fome  machines, 
where  force  and  motion  -concur  to  perform  the 
work  of  numberlefs  h^nds.  Hepce  the  beautiful 
motions,  firm  and  regular,  of  a  horfe  trained 
for  war :  every  fingle  ftep  is  the  fitteft  that  can 
be,  for  obtaiiiing  the  end  propofed.  But  the 
grace  of  motion  is  vifiblq  chiefly  in  man,  not  on- 
Jy  for  the  reafons  mentioned,  but  alfo  becaufe  e- 
very  gefture  is  (ignifioant.  The  power  however 
of  agreeable  motion  is  not  a  common  talent ;  e- 
very  limb  of  the  human  body  has  an  agreeable 
and  difegreeable  aftion  j  fome  motions  being  ex- 
tremely graceful,  others  plain  and  vulgar ;  fome 
isxpreffing  dignity,  others  meannefs.  But  the 
pleafurc^here,  arifing  not  fingly  from  the  beauty 

0^2  -Of 
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of  motion,  but  from  indicating   charafter  and 
fentiment,  belongs  to  different  chapters  *. 

I  ihould  conclude  with  the  final  caqfc  of  the 
reliflx  we  have  for  motion  and  force,  were  it  not 
£6  evident  as  to  require  no  explanation.  We  are 
placed' here  in  fuch  circumftanjces  as  to  paake 
induilx7  effential  to  our  well-being;  for  with- 
out induftry  the  plaineft  neceflari^s  of  life  are 
not  obtajined.  Whw  our  fituation  therefore  in 
this  world  requires  adtivity,  and  a  conflant  ex- 
ertion of  motipn  and  force,  Providence  indul- 
gently  provider  fof  our  welfare  by  making  thefe 
agreeable  to  uJ :  it  would  be  a  blunder  in  our 
pature,  to  make  any  thing  difagreeable  that  we 
depend  on  for  exiftence  j  and  even  to  make  them 
Indifferent,  would,  tend  to. make  us  relax  greatly 
from  that  degree  of  adiyity  which  is  ipdifpent 
fable. 

f  Chap*  ^i.and  ||* 
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NO:VELty,  .;  AND     TH&    UNEXPECXED  .  AJ*.*. 
PBARAMCE    01^    OBJECTS; 

F  all  the  particulars  that  raife  emotions^ 
not  excepting  beauty,  nor  even  great- 
liefs,  novdty  hath  the  moft  powerful  in^ 
fluenca.  A  new  6tjed  prodiiceth  ihjftantaneonftja 
an  emotion  termed  ijoondet.^  *  tviiiclr  totally  accu- 
pies  the  mind,  aiii  for  a  time  excludes  all  otH^ 
objeds:.  Gonverfation  among  the  vulgar  il^vef 
is  more  interefting,  than  when  it  runs  upott 
ftrang-e  objefts  and  extraordinary  events*  .  Men 
tear  themfelves  from  t|ieir  native  country  in 
fearch  of  things  rare  and  new ;  and  novelty  con-? 
verts  into  a  pleafure,  the  fatigues,  and  even  pe-* 
rils,  of .  travelling.  To  wh?.t  caufe  fliall  we  a-, 
fcribe  thefe  fingular  appearances  I  -  Ciiridfity  ia 
the  caufe,  which  is  a  priticiple  implaiated  ill  hu- 
man nature,  for  apurpofe  extremely  beneficial, 
that  of  acquiring  kno\vledge ;  and  the  emotion 
ef  wonder  raifed  by  new  and  ftrange  objects,  in- 
flames our  curiofity  with  refpedl  to  fuch  objefts* 
This  emotion  is  differetit  from  admiration :  no- 
velty where-ever  found,  whether  in  a  quality  or 
aftion,  is  the  caufe  of  wonder;  admiration  is  di- 
refted  upon  the  operator  who  performs  any  tiling 
wonderful. 

(^  3  Durng 
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During  infancy,  every  new  objeft  is  probably 
the  occafion  of  wonder,  in  fome  degree ;  be- 
caufe,  during  infancy,  every  objeA  at  firft  fight 
is  ftrange  as  ^vell  as  new :  but  as  objects  art  ren- 
dered familiar  by  cuiloni,  we  ceafe  by  degrees  to 
wonder  at  new  appearances,  if  th€y  have  any  re- 
femblance  to  what  we  are  acquainted  with  j  for 
a. thing  muft  be  fingularias  well  as  new,  tor^fe 
our  wonder.  To  fave  multiplying  words,  I 
would  be  underftood  to  cbmprehend  both  cir- 
cumftances  when  I  hereafter  talk  of  novelty. 

In  an  ordinary  train  of  perceptions  where  one 
thing  introduces  another,  hot  a  fingle  objed 
.  makes  its  appearance  unexpeftedly  * :  the  mind 
thus  prepared  for  the  reception  of  its  objeds,  ad- 
mits them  one  after  another  without  perturba- 
tion. -  But  when  a  thin^  breaks  in  unexpededly^ 
and  without  the  preparation  of  any  connexion,  it 
raifes  a.  Angular  emotion,  known  by  the  name  ot 
furprife.  ^This  emotion  may  be  produced  by  the 
moft  familiar  objed,  as  when  one  accidentally 
meets  a  friend',  who  was  reported  to  be  dead ; 
or  a  man  in  high  life,  lately  a  beggar.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  new  objecft,  however  ftrange,  will 
not  produce  this  emotion  if  the  fpevflator  be  pre- 
pared for  the  fight :  an  elephant  in  India  will  not 
furprife  a  traveller  who  goes  to  fee  one ;  and  yet 
its  novelty  will  raife  his  wonder :  an  Indian  in 
Britain  would  be  much  furprifed  to  ftumble  upon 

•  Sec  chap.  I. 

an 
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an  elephant  feeding  at  large  in  the  open  fields  j 
but  the  creature  itfelf,  to  which  he  was  accu- 
Homed,  would  not  raife.his  wond^\ 

Surprife  thus  in  feyeral  refpefts  differs  from 
wonder  :  tinexpedtednefs  is  the  eaufe  of  the  for- 
mer emotion;  novelty  is  the  caufe  of  the  latter*, 
Nor.  differ  tbey  lefs  in  their  nature  arid  cir^cum- 
fiances,  as  will.be.  cxfdained  by  and  by.  With 
relation  to  one  circumftance  they  perfedly  agree ; 
which  is,  the  fiiprtnefs  qf -their  duration :  the  in- 
ftantaneoiis  .groduftiott  af  thefc  emotions  in  per- 
fediony  mayicontributeto  thiseifeft,  in  confor- 
mity to  a  general  la W5  That:  things,  foon  decay 
which  foon  come  to  perfedion :  the  violence  of 
the  emotions'  may  alfo  contribute ;  for  an  ardent 
emotion,  which  is  not  fufceptible  of  increafe^ 
cannot  have  a  long  courfe*  But  their  Ihort  du- 
ration is  occasioned  chiefly  by  that  of  their  caufes : 
we  are  foon  reconciled  to  an  objed,  however  un-^ 
expeded ;  and  novelty  foon  degenerates  into  fa- 
miliarity. 

Whether  thefe  emotioi^s  be  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  not  a  clear  point*  It  may  appear  ftrange, 
that  our  own  feelings,  and  their  capital  qualities, 
ihould  afford  any  matter  for  a  doubt :  but  when 
we  are  ingrofled  by  any  emotion,  there  is  no 
place  for  fpeculation  J  and  when  fufficiently  caln; 
for  fpeculation,  it  is  not  eafy  to  recal  they  emo- 
tion with  accuracy.  New  objefts  are  fometimes 
terrible,  fometimes  delightful :  the  terror  which 
a  tyger  infpires  is  greateft  at  firft,  and  wears  off 

(^  4  gradually 
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gradually  by  familiarity :   6n  the-  other  Iiand,  e^ 

Ten  ^voinafn  ^vill  acknowledge,  that  it  ii  tioveky 
which  pleafes  the  moft  in  a  new  fefhionV  AtTrhis 
fate,  itihould  bethought,  thW  wbrkify^  i'si  itot 
in  itfelf  pieaiant  nor  painful,  but  that  it  ^ume$ 
•ither  (jutflity  accoitiing  to  circumftaticee^  This 
dodlrine,.  however  plaufible,  mUft  niOt  pais 'With- 
out exaniiftaltion  ;  A  new  obgefJ,  iris  true,  that 
hath  a  threatening  appearance,  adds  to-  our' ter- 
ror by  its  novelty :  but  from  this  experiment  ir 
doth  not  follow,  thatniov^ky  is  in  itfelf  disagree- 
able ;  for  it  is  perfaftly^icalMeilt^  tliat  wetbe  de- 
lighted with  an  object  in  one^  view,  and  uerrified 
with  it  in  another :  ♦  a  river  in  ilood  )fwelling  over 
its  banks,  is  a  grand  and  delightful  ohjed: ;  and 
yet  it  may  produce  no  finall:  degree  of  fear. when 
we  attempt  to  crofs  it :  courage  and  magnanimi- 
ty are  agreeable ;  and  yet,  when  we  view  thefe 
qualities  in  an  enemy,  they  ferve  to  increafe  our 
terror-  In  the  fame  manner,  novelty  may  pro- 
duce two  efFefts  clearly  dillinguifhable  from  each 
other:  it  may,  direftlyand  in  itfelf,  be  agreea- 
ble ;  and  it  may,  at  the  fame  time,  have  an  op- 
polite  effect  indireftly,  which  is,  to  infpire  ter- 
ror; for  when  a  new  obje(ft  appears  in  any  de- 
gree dangerous,  our  ignorance  of  its  powers  and 
qualities,  affords  ample  fcope  for  the  imagination 
to  drefs  it  in  the  moft  frightful  colours  *.  The 
firft  fight  of  a  lion,  for  example,  may  at  the  fame 

*  EfTaya   on  tlic  piihciplcs  of  morality  and  natural  rcligioD^ 
pare  2>  eiT.  6. 

inftant 
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inftantjiroditee  t\<ra o^ofite  feeliftgs ,  the  pleafent 
emt)ticm  af  \^ohd^i»,'6ii4the'painftil  pafiton  cjf  ter- 
ror ;  the  norelty  of  the^objeft,  pfodtiee*  the  for*- 
mefr  direftly,-  and  '-feontributes  to  the  latter  indU 
Te6tly.  ThAs^  v^taen  x^  flibje^  is  analyzed,  wi^ 
fmd,  that  tlSfe  pbWef  \Vhich  novefey  hath  indiredl* 
ly  to  inflame  tertofy  is  perfedlly  confiftent  with 
it-s  being  iii  every  cafe  agreeable*  The  matter 
may  be  put  in  the  <ileai-eft  light,  by  adding  the 
following  circumffeanees.  If  a  lion  be  firft  {cen 
from  a  place  of  fafety,  The  fpeftacle  i&  alto* 
gether  agreeable  without  the  kaft*  mixture  of 
terror.  If  again  tlie  firft  fight  put  us  withirt 
reach  of  this  dangerous  animdl^  <>ur  terror  may 
be  fo  great  as  quite  to  exclude  any  fenfe  of  novel- 
ty. But  this  faSft  proves  not  that  wonder  is  pain*- 
ful :  it  proves  only,  that  wonder  may  be  excluded 
by  a  more  powerful  paflion.  Every  man  may  be 
made  certain  by  his  own  experience,  that  wonder 
raifed  by  a  new  objeft  that  is  inoffenfive,  is  always 
pleafant;  and  with  refj^edl  to  offenfive  objedts,  it 
appears  from  the  foregoing  deduftion,  that  the 
fame  muft  hold  fo  long  as  the  fpedlator  can  at- 
tend to  the  novelty. 

Whether  furprife  be  in  itfelf  pleafant  or  pain- 
ful, is  a  queftion  not  lefs  intricate  than  the  for- 
mer. It  is  certain,  that  furprife  inflames  our 
joy,  when  unexpeftedly  we  meet  with  an  old 
friend ;  and  not  lefs  our  terror,  when  we  ftum- 
ble  upon  any  thing  noxious.  To  clear  this  mat- 
ter,   we  muil  trace  it  ftep  by  ftep.     And  the  firft 

thing 
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thins:  to  be  remarked  is,  that  in  fome  inftances 
an  unexpe&ed  objed  ovei-powers  the  mind,  fo  as 
to  produce  a  momentary  flupefadtion :  where  the 
objed  is  dangerous,  or  Appears  fo,  the  fudden  a- 
larm  it  gives,  without  preparation,  is  apt  totally 
to  unhinge  the  mind,  and  for  a  mondent  to  fui^ 
pend  all  the  faculties,  even  thought  itfelf  * ;  in 
which  flate  a  man  is  quite  helplefs  \  and  if  he 
move  at  all,  is  as  like  to  run  upon  the  danger  as 
from  it.  Surprife  carried  to  this  height,  cannot 
be  either  pleafant  or  ^inful ;  becaufe  the  mind^ 
during  fuch  momentary  ftupefadion,  is  in  a  good 
meafure,  if  not  totally,  infenfible. 

If  we  then  inquire  for  the  charader  of  this  e- 
motion,  it  muft  be  where  the  unexpeded  ofajed 
or  event  produceth  lefs  violent  effeds.  And 
wliile  the  notind  remains  fei}I]jble  of  pleafure  and 
pain,  is  it  not  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  furprife, 
like  wonder,  fhould  have  an  invariable  charader  I 
I  am  inclined  however  to  think,  that  furprife  has 
no  invariable  charader,  but  afTumes  that  of  the 
objed  which  raifes  it.  Wonder  being  an  emo- 
tion invariably  raifed  by  novelty,  and  being  diftin- 
guilhable  from  all  o  ther  emotions,  ought  natu- 
rally to  poflefs  one  conftant  charader.  >  The  un- 
ex]MRed  appearance  of  an  objed,  feems  not  e- 
qually  intitled  to  produce  an  emotion  diftinguilh- 
able  from  the  emotion,  pleafant  or  painful^  that 
is  produced  by  the  objed  in  its  ordinary  appear- 

*  Hence  the  Latin  names  for  farprife;  torpor,  animifiufor. 

ance: 
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ancc  :  it  ought  not  naturally  to  have  any  eiFedt^ 
other  than  to  fwell  that  emotion,  by  naaking  it 
more  pleafant  or  more  painful  than  it  commonly 
is.  And  this  conjefture  is  confirmed  by  expe-? 
rience,  as  well  ^  by  language,  which  is  built  up- 
on experience :  when  a  man  meets  a  friend  unex- 
peAedly,  he  is  faid  to  be  agreeably  furprifedj 
and  when  he'^eets  an  enemy  unexpeftedly,  he  is 
faid  to  be  difagreeably  furprifed.  It  appears,  then, 
that  the  fole  effedl  of  furprife  is  to  fwell  the  emo- 
tion raifed  by  the  objedl.  And  this  eiFedt  can  be 
clearly  explained:  a  tide  of  connected  percep- 
tions, glides  gently  into  the  mind,  and  produ- 
ceth  no  perturbation ;  but  an  objeft  breaking  in 
unexpededly,  founds  an  alarm,  roufes  the  mind 
out  of  its'  calm  ftate,  and  direfts  its  whole  atten- 
tion upon  the  objed,  which,  if  agreeable,  be- 
comes doubly  fo.  Several  circumftances  concur 
to  produce  this  effedk :  on  the  one  hand,  the  a- 
gitation  of  the  mind,  and  its  keen  attention,  pre- 
pare it  in  the  moft  effeftual  manner  for  receiving 
a  deep  impreffion :  on  the  other  hand,  the  ob- 
ject, by  its  fudden  and  unforefeen  appearance, 
makes  an  impreffion,  not  gradually,  as  expected 
objeds  do,  but  as  at  one  flroke  with  its  whole 
force.  The  circumftances  are  precifely  fimilar 
where  the  objeftis  in  itfelf  difagreeable* 

The  pleafure  of  novelty  is  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  that  of  variety :  to  produce  the  latter,  a 
plurality  of  objefts  is  neceflary ;  the  former  arifes 
from  a  circumftance  found  in  a  fingle  obje<a.    A- 

gain. 
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gain,  where  objedte,  whether  coexiftent  or  in  fuc* 
cefiion,  are  fuf&ciencly  diverfiilied,  the  pleafixre  of 
variety  h  complete,  though  every  fingle  objed  of 
the  train  be  familiar ;  but  the  pleafure  of  novelty, 
diredlly  oppofite  to  fan^liarity,  requires  no  di- 
verfification. 

There  are  different  degrees  of  novelty,  and  its 
effeds  are  in  proportion.  The  loweft  degree  is 
found  in  objedts  that  are  furveyed  a  fecohd  time 
after  a  long  interval ;  and  that  in  this  cafe  ^  ob^ 
jeft  takes  on  fome  appearance  of  npvelty,  is  cer- 
tain from  experience :  a  large  building  of  many 
parts  varioufly  adorned,  or  an  extenfive  field  em- 
belliihed  with  trees,  lakes,  temples,  itatues^  and  o- 
ther  ornaments,  will  appear  new  oftener  tlian  oncei 
the  mejAory  of  an  objedt  fo  compljt^K  is  footi  loft, 
of  its  parts  at  leaft,  or  of  thpxv  arrangemjent.  But 
experience  teaches,  that  even  without  any  decay 
of  remembrance,  abfence  J^lone  will  give  an  air  of 
novelty  to  a  once  familiar  objeft ;  which  is  not 
furprifing,  becaufe  familiarity  wears  oiF  gradually 
by  abfence :  thus  a  perfon  with  whom  we  have 
been  intimate,  returning  after  a  long  interval, 
appears  like  a  new  acquaintance :  and  diftance  of 
place  contributes  to  this  appearance,  npt  lefs 
than  diftance  of  time :  a  friend,  for  example,  after 
a  fliort  abfence  in  a  remote  country,  has  the  fame 
air  of  novelty  as  if  he  had  returned  after  a  longer 
interval  from  a  place  nearer  home :  the  mind 
forms  a  conneftioa  between  him  and  the  remote 
country,  and  bellows  upon  him  tl:c  fingularity 

of 
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of  tl^e  objedls  he  has  feen :  for  the  fame  reafon, 
when^wo  things  cqtially  new  and  iingular  arcr 
prefented,  the  fpedlator  balances  between  them ; 
but  when  told  that  one  of  them  is  the  produdt  of 
a  dillant  quarter  of  the  world,  he  no  longer  hefi- 
tates,  but  clings  to  .  this  as  the  more  iingular : 
hence  the  preference  given  to  foreign  luxuries, 
gnd  to  foreign  curiofities,  which  appear  rare  la 
proportion  to  their  original  dUlance, 

The  next  degree  of  novelty,  mounting  up- 
Tivard,  is  found  in  objefts  of  which  we  have  fome 
information  at  fecond  hand;  for  defcription, 
though  it  contribute  to  familiarity,  cannot  alto* 
gether  remove  the  appearance  of  novelty  when 
the  objeft  itfelf  is  prefented  ;  the  firfl:  fight  of  9 
lion  oGcallons  fome  wonder,  after  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  tlje  eorrefteft  pifliur^s  and  lta« 
tues  of  that  animal, 

A  new  objedl  that  btears  fome  diftant  refem- 
blance  to  a  known  fpeoies,  is  an  inltance  of  a 
third  degree  of  novelty:  a  ftrong  refemblance 
among  individuals  of  the  fame  fpecies,  prevents 
almoit  entirely  the  ei&A  of  novelty,  unler^difltoce 
of  place  or  fome  other  circum'ftance  conc*ur ;  but 
where  the  refemUance  is  faint,  fome  degree  of 
wonder  is  felt,  and  the  emotion  rifes  in  proper-^ 
tion  to  the  faintnefs  of  the  refemblance* 

The  higheft  degree  of  wonder  arifeth  from  un^ 
knowJi  objefts  that  have  no  analogy  to  lany  fpe-f 
cies  we  are  acquainted  with.  Sh^k^fp^ear  in  a  fi-» 
mile  introduces  this  fpeci^s  pf  noyeUy  i 
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.  As  glorious  to  the  figkt  * 

As  is  a  winged  mdlengcr  £rom  heaven 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wond'ring  eye 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him 
When  he  beftrides  the  lazy-pacing  clouds. 
And  fails  upon  the  bofom  of  the  air. 

Romeo  and  JuUet, 

One  example  of  this  fpecies  of  novelty,  deferves 
peculiar  attention ;  and  that  is,  when  an  objed 
altogether  new  is  feen  by  one  perfon  only,  and 
but  once.  Thefe  circumftances  heighten  remark- 
ably the  emotion :  tlie  jSngularity  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  fpedator  concurs  with  the  fingularity 
of  the  objeft,  to  inflame  wonder  to  its  higheft 
pitch. 

In  explaining  the  effeAs  of  novelty,  the  place  a 
being  occupies  in  the  fcale  of  exiftence,   is  a  cir- 
cumflance  thatmuft  not  be  omitted.     Novelty 
in  the  individuals  of  a  low  ckfs,  is  perceived 
with  indifference,  or  with  a  very  flight  emotion: 
thus  a  pebUe,  however  Angular  in  its  appearance, 
fcarce  moves  our  wonder.    The  emotion  rifes 
with  the  rank  of  the  objeft ;  and,  other  circum-j 
ftancps  being  equal*,  is  flrongeft  in  the  higheft 
order  of  exiftence :  a  ftrange  animial  afTeds  us 
more  than  a  ftrange  vegetable ;  and  were  we  ad- 
mitted to  view  fuperior  beings,    our   wonder 
would  rife  proportionably ;  and  accotnpanying 
nature  in  her  amazing  works,  be  completed  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  Deity. 

{Ipwever  natm'al  the  love  of  novelty  may  be, 
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it  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  thofe  who  reliih 
novelty  the  moft,  are  careful  to  conceal  its  inw 
fluence,  This  relifh,  it  is  true,  prevails  in  chil-. 
dren,  in  idlers,  and  in  men  of  a  weak  mind  i 
and  yet,  after  all,  why  ihould  one  be  afliamed 
of  indulging  a  natural  propenfity  ?  A  diftinAion 
will  explain  this  diiEculty.  Curiofity  is  a  natural 
principle  direfted  upon  new  and  fmgular  objefts, 
in  the  contemplation  of  which  its  gratification 
confifts,  without  leading  to  any  end  other  than 
knowledge ;  and  accordingly  no  man  is  aihamed « 
to  acknowledge  that  he  loves  to  contemplate  new 
and  fingular  objefts.  But  the  man  who  prefers 
any  thing  merely  becaufe  it  is  new,  hath  not  this 
principle  for  its  juftification;  nor  indeed  any 
good  principle  :  vanity  is  at  the  bottom,  which 
eafily  prevails  upon  thofe  who  haye  no  tafte,  to 
prefer  things  odd,  rare,  or  Angular,  in  order  to 
diftinguilh  themfelves  from  others.  And  in  fad, 
this  appetite,  as  above  mentioned,  reigns  chiefly 
among  perfons  of  a  mean  tafte,  who  are  igno-^ 
rant  of  refined  and  elegant  pleafures. 

One  final  caufe  of  wonder,  hinted  above,  is, 
that  this  emotion  is  intended  to  ftimulate  our  cu^ 
riofity.  Another,  fomewhat  different,  is,  to  pre- 
pare the  mind  for  receiving  deep  impreffions  of 
Hew  objefts.  An  acquaintance  with  the.va- 
^rious  things  that  may  affed  us,  and  with  their 
properties,  is  eflential  to  our  well-being :  nor 
will  a  flight  or  fuperficial  acquaintance  be  fufr 
^eient  j  they  ought  to  be  fo  deeply  ingraved  on 
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the  miad,  as  to  be  ready  for  ufe  upon  every  oc- 
c^fion.  Now,  in  order  to  ^  deep  impreffion,  it 
is  wifely  contrived^  that  things  fhould  b^  intro- 
duced to  our  acquaintance,  with  a  certain  pomp 
and  folemnity  produdive  of  a  vivid  emotion. 
When  the  impreflion  is  once  fairly  made,  the  e- 
motion  of  novelty,  being  no  longer  neceflaiy, 
vaniflieth  almoft  inftantaneoufly ;  never  to  re- 
turn, unlefs  where  the  impreflion  happens  to  be 
obliterated  by  length  of  time,  or  other  means,  in 
which  cafe  the  fecond  introdudion  hath  nearly 
the  fame  folemnity  with  the  firll. 

Defigning  wifdom  is  no  where;  more  legi- 
ble than  in  this  part  of  the  human  frame*  If 
new  objedls  did  not  affeft  us  in  a  very  peculiar 
manner,  their  impreflions  would  be  fo  flight  as 
fcarce  to  be  of  any  ufe  in  life  :  on  the  other  hand, 
4id  objefts  continue  to  aifeifl  us  as  deeply  a^  at 
firft,  the  mind  would  be  totally  ingrofled  with 
them,  and  have  no  room  left  either  for  ^&ion  or 
refledUon. 

The  final  caufe  of  furprife  is  ftill  more  evident 
than  of  novelty.  Self-love  makes  us  vigilantly  at- 
tejitive  to  felf-prefervation ;  but  felf-love,  which 
operates  by  means  of  reafon  and  refiedlion,  and 
•impels  not  the  mind  to  any  particular  objefi  or 
from  it,  is  a  principle  too  cool  for  a  fudden  emer- 
gency :  an  objed:  breaking  in  unexpecledly,  af- 
fords no  time  for  deliberation ;  and,  in  this 
f  afe,  the  agitation  of  furprife  is  artfully  contri- 
ved 
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ved  to  roufe  felf-love  into  adtion :  furprife  gives 
the  alarm  ;  and  if  there  be  any  appearance  of  dan- 
ger, our  whole  force  is  inftantly  fununoned  up 
to  fhun  or  to  prevent  it.  ^ 
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Risible  Objects^ 

SUcH  is  the  nature  of  man,  that  his  powen 
and  faculties  are  foon  blunted  by  exercife. 
The  returns  of  fleep,  fufpending  all  adivi«» 
ty,  are  not  alone  fufficient  to  preferve  him  in  vi- 
gor 5  during  his  waking  hours,  amufement  by 
intervals  is  requifite  to  unbend  his  mind  from  fe- 
rious  occupation*  The  imagination,  of  all  our 
faculties  the  jnoft  aftive,  and  not  always  at  reft 
feven  in  fleep,  contribut??  more  than  any  other 
fcaufe  to  recruit  the  mind,  and  reftore  its  vigor, 
by  amufing  us  with  gay  and  ludicrous  images ; 
and  when  relai^tion  is  neceflary,  fuch  amufement 
is  much  reliflied ,  But  there  are  other  fources  of 
amufement  befide  the  imagination!  many  ob* 
jects,  natural  as  well  as  artificial,  may  be  diftin- 
guiflied  by  the  epithet  of  rijibley  becaufe  they 
raife  in  us  a  peculiar  emotion  expreiled  external^ 
ly  by  laughUr:  this  emotion  is  pleafant;  and 
being  alfo  mirthful,  it  moft  fuccefsfully  ynbends 
the  mind,  and  recruits  the  fpirits, 

Ludicrous  is  a  general  term,  fignifying,  as 
inay  appear  from  its  derivation,  what  is  playfome, 
fportive,  or  jocular^  Ludicrauf  therefore  feems 
the  genus,  of  which  rijihle  is  a  fpecies,  limited 

%%  above  to  what  wakes  ^s  laugh, 

However 
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However  eafy  it  may  be,  concerning  zny  par^- 
ticular  objed,  to  iky  whetlier  it  be  riiible  or  not.; 
it  feems  difficult,  if  at  all  pradicahle,  to  eftabliih 
any  ^neral  charadler-,  by  which  objcds  of  this 
kind  may  be  diftinguiihed  from  others.  Nor  is 
this  a  lingular  cafe ;  for  upon  a  review,  we  find 
the  fame  difficulty  in  mod  of  the  articles  already 
Jiandled.  There  is  nothing  more  eafy,  viewing 
a  particuhr  objed,  than  to  pronounce  that  it  is 
beautiful  or  ugly,  grand  or  little :  but  were  we 
4x>  attempt  general  rules  for  ranging  objects  un-> 
iler  di£[erent  ck^s,  according  to  tliefe  qualities, 
we  Ihould  find  our&lves  greatly  at  a  lofs.  There 
is  a  fi^parate  caufe,  which  increafes  the  difficulty 
of  diftinguiihiqg  rifible  ofajeds  by  a  general  cha* 
radler :  all  men  are  not  equally  affi^ded  by  rifible 
objeds :  and  even  the  &me  perfon  is  more  difpo- 
fed  to  laugh  at  one  time  than  another ;  for  in 
high  fpirits  a  thing  will  make  us  laugh  outright, 
that  will  fcarce  provoke  a  fmile  when  we  are  in 
a  grave  mood.  We  mud  therefore  abandon  the 
thought,  of  attempting  a  general  rule  for  dillin^ 
giiifliing  rifible  objeds  from  others.  They  are 
however  circumfcribed  within  certain  limits; 
which  I  fhall  fuggeft,  without  pretending  to  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  And,,  in  the  fii*fl  place,  I 
x>bierve,  that  no  objeft  is  rifible  but  what  ap- 
pears flight,  little,  or  trifling ;  for  man  is  £b 
conftituted,  as  to  be  ferioufly  affeftcd  with  every 
thing  that  is  of  importance  to  his  own  interell, 
or  to  that  of  others,    A  resd  diftrefs  raifes  pity, 

PL  2  and 
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and  therefore  cannot  be  rifible  ;  but  a  flight  or 
imaginary  diftrefs,  which  moves  not  pity,  is  ri- 
fible. The  adventure  of  the  fulling-mills  in 
Don  Quixote,  is  extremely  rifible  ;  fo  is  the  fcene 
where  Sancho,  in  a  dark  night,  tumbling  into  a 
pit,  and  attaching  himfelf  ta  the  fide  l^  hand 
and  foot,  there  hangs  in  terrible  difmay  till  the 
'morning,  when  he  difcovers  himfelf  to  be  with- 
in a  foot  of  the  bottom.  A  nofe  remarkably  long 
or  Ihort,  is  rifible ;  but  to  want  the  nofe  altoge- 
ther, far  from  provoking  laughter,  raifes  horror 
in  the  fpe^lator.  Secondly,  With  refpeft  to 
works  both  of  nature  and  of  art,  none  of  them 

*  are  rifible  but  what  are  out  of  rule,  fome  re- 

•  markable  defedt  or  excefs ;  a  very  long  vifege,  for 
•example,  or  a  vei'y  fliort  one.     Hence  nothing 

juft,  proper,    decent,   beautiful,  proportioned, 

or  grand,  is  rifible.   ' 

/  Even  from  this  flight  iketch'  it  will  readily  be 
conjedhired,  that  the  emotion  raifed  by  a  rifible 
objeft  is  of  a  nature  fo  fingular,  as  fcarce  to  find 
place  while  the  mind  is  occupied  Xvith  any  other 
.  -paflion  or  emotion :  and  this  conjedhire  is  veri- 
fied by  experience ;  for  we  fcarce  ever  find  this 
emotion  blended  with  any  other.  One  emotion 
I  muft  except ;  and  that  is,  contempt  raifed  by 
certain  improprieties,  fuch  as  what  alfo  pro-  j 
voke  laughter  :  every  improper  aft  infpiresus  I 
with  fome  degree  of  contempt  for  the  author ;  j 
and  f  an  improper  aft  be  at  the  fame  time  rifible 
to  provoke  laughter,  of  which  blunders  and  ab- 

■    "  furditi« 


furdities  are  noted  inftances,  the  two  emotions 
of  contempt  and  of  laughtet-  unite'  intlm^teiy  in 
the  mind,  and  produce  extelrnaliy  what  is  term- 
ed a  laugh  ofderijion  or  offcnrn.  Henc6  objeds* 
that  ca^fe  laughtermay.be  diftipguiflied  into  two 
kinds:  they  are  either  r//z^fe  oa-  ridiculous.  A^ 
rifibie  objeft  is  nfiirtbful  omly :  a  ridiculous  ob-  • 
jedt  is  both:  mirthful  :and  contemptible.  The. 
iirft  raifes  an  emotion  of  laughlier  that  is  altoge- 
ther pleafant :  the  emotion  of  laughter  raifed  by; 
the  other,  is  qualified  with  that  of  contempt; 
and  the  mixed  embtion,  partly  pleafant  partly 
painful,  is  termed  the  emotion  of  ridicule.  The 
pain  a  ridiculous  objedt  gives  me^  is  refented  by 
a  laugh  of  derifijon.  .  A  rifibl^-.  objecl,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand, .  gives  ..me  no  paia  :i  it  is  altogether 
pleafant  by  a  certain  font  of. titillation,  which  is 
exprelled  extsemally  by  mirthful  laughter.  Ridi- 
cule will  be  more  fully  explained  afterward  :  the 
prefent  chapter  is  appropriated  to  the  other  e- 
inetion. 

Rifible  objedls  are  fo  common,  and  fo  well  un- 
derftood,  that  it  is  unncceffary  to  ccmfume  pa-, 
per  or  time  upon  them.'  Take  tlie  few  follow-' 
ing  examples;  ! 

Talfiaff.  I  do:  remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like  a 
man  made  after  fupper  of  a  chcrfc-paring.     When,  he 
was  naked,   he  was  for  all  the  vrbrld  like  a  forked  radifh»» 
with  a  head  fantaftkally  carved  updn  it  with  a  knife.        » 

Second  part f  Henry  IV.  a&2*  fi'  5*  * 
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I 

I 

The  foregoing  is  of  difprc^ortion.  The  fol- 
lowing e^camples  are  of  flight  pr  imaginary  niisr* 
fortunes. 

Falfiaff.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of^fack,  pnt  a  f oaft  in't. 
Have  I  liv'd  to  be  carried  in  a  bdket,  Hke  a  barrow  of 
butcher's  ofiki,  and  to  be  throWn  into  the  Thames !  Well, 
if  I  be  ferved  fuch  another  tridk^  ril.have  my  braini  ta^eii 
out  and  butter'd,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for  a  nev^year's 
gift.  The  rogues  flighted  me  into  die  river  with  as  litde 
remorfe  as  they  would  have  drown'd  a  bitch's  Uind  pup- 
pies>  fifteen  i'  th'  litter  \  and  you  may  know  by  my  iizet 
that  I  have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  finking :  if  the  bottom 
were  as  deep  as  hen,  I  fliould  down.  I  had  been 
drown'd,  but  that  the  fliore  was  ihelvy  and  fiiallovir ;  a 
death  that  I  abhor ;  for  the  water  fwells  a  man :  and 
what  a  thing  fliould  I  have  been  when  I  had  been  fwelTd  I 
I  fliould  have  been  a  mountain  of  mummy. 

Merry  WiV€S  of  Windfor^  oB'^^fc.  15. 

falfiaff^  Nay>  you  fliall  hear.  Matter  Brook,  what  I' 
have  fufFer'd  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good. 
Being  thus  cramm'd  in  the  baiket,  a  couple  of  Forded 
knaves,  his  hinds*  were  call'd  forth  by  their  miftrefs,  to 
caiTy  me  in  the  name  of  foul  cloaths  to  Datchet-lane* 
They  took  me  on  their  flioulders,  met  the  jealous  knave 
their  mafter  in  the  door^  who  afl^'d  them  once  or  twic^ 
what  they  had  in  their  bafl^et.  I  quak'd  for  fear,  left 
the  lunatic  knave  would  have  featch'd  it  ;•  but  Fatc^  or- 
daining he  fliould  be  a  cuckold,  held  hia  hand.  Welli 
on  went  he  for  a  fearch»  and  away  went  I  for  foul 
cloaths*  But  mark  the  fequeU  Mafter,  Brook.  I  fufr 
fer'd  the  pangs  of  three  egregious  deaths :  firft,  an  into- 
lerable frighti  to  be  detected  by  a  jealous  rotten  bell-wea- 
ther ;^ 


ther*  ncttf  to  be  compafs'd  like  a  good  bilbd,'  in  th0 
circumference  of  a  peck,  hilt  to  point,  heel  to  head;  and 
then  to  be  ftopc.  it^  like  a  ftrong  cEftill^lion^  with  (link- 
mg  cloaths  that  fretted  in  their  own  greafe.  Think  o£ 
that,  a  m^  of  my  kidney ;  think  of  that,  that  am  as  fub^ 
}c&  to  heat  as  butter ;  a  man  of  continual  diflblutioh  and 
thaw;  it  was  a  miracle  to  'fcape  (tifibcation^  And  in  the 
height  of  this  bath,  when  I  war  more  than  half  ftew'd  ia 
greafe,  like  a  Dutch  difh,  tg  be  thrown  into  the  Thames^ 
and  coord  glowing  hot,  in  that  furge,  like  a  horfe  ihdc; 
think  of  that }  hii&Dg  hot ;   think  of  that!  Mafter  Brook« 

Merry  WiH)€i^W%nJifor,  miJcii. 
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* 

Resemblance  and  Dissimilitude. 

r  I 

AviNG  difcufled  tliofe  qualities  and  cir- 
cumftances  of  fihgle  objefts  that  feem 
peculiarly  connedled .  with  criticifin,  we  , 
proceed,  according  to  the  method  propofed  in 
the  chapter  of  beauty,  to  the  relations  of  objefts, 
beginning  with  the  relations  of  refemblance  and 
diflimilitude. 

The  connection  that  man  hath  with  the  beings 
around  him,  requires  fome  acquaintance  mth 
their  natur^,  their  powers,  and  their  qualities, 
for  regulating  his  conduft.  To  acquire  a  branch 
of  knowledge  fo  eflential  to  our  well-being,  mo- 
tives alone  of  reafon  and  intereft  are  not  fuffici- 
ent:  nature  hath  providently  fuperadded  curio- 
fity,  a  vigorous  propenfity  which  never  is  at  reft. 
It  is  this  propenfity  which'attaches  us  to  every 
new  objeft  * ;  and  in  particular,  incites  us  to 
compare  objedis,  in  order  to  difcover  their  dif- 
ferences and  refemblances . 

Refemblance  among  objedts  of  the  fame  kind, 
and  diffimilitude  among  objefts  of  different  kinds, 
are  too  obvious  and  familiar  to  gratify  our  curio- 

*  Sec  chap.  6. 
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iity  in  any  degree :  it^  gratification  lies  in  difco^ 
vering  differences,  among  things  whqre  refem-* 
biance  prevails,  and  in  difcovering  refemblances 
where  difference  prevails.  Thus  a  difference  in 
individuals  of  the  fame  kind  of  plants'  or  animals, 
is  deemed  a  difcovery ;  while  the  many  particu- 
lars in  which  they  agree,  are  neglefted  :  and.  in 
different  kinds,  any  refemblance  is  greedily  re- 
marked, without  attending  to  the  many  particu- 
lars in  which  they  differ.  .  .  > 
A  comparifon  however  may  be  too  far  ftretch- 
ed.  When  differences  or  refemblances  are  car- 
ried beyond  certain  bounds,  they  appear.  Highc 
and  trivial ;  and  for  that  reafon,  will  not  be  re- 
lifliEd  by  a  man  of  tafle :  yet  fuch  propenfity  is 
there  to  gratify  paflion,  curipfity  in^  particular, 
that  even  among  good  writers,  we*  find  many 
coniparifons  too  flight  to  afford  fatisfadlion. 
Hence  the  frequent  inftances  among  logicians^ 
of  diftinftions  without  any  folid  difference  :  and 
hence  the  frequent  inftances  among  poets  and 
orators,  of  fimiles  without  ^ny  juft  refemblance. 
With  regard  to  the  latter,  I  fliall  confine  myfelf 
to  one  inftance,  which  will  probably  amufe  the 
reader,  being  a  citation,  not  from  a  poet  nor  ora- 
tor, but  from  a  grave  author  writing  an  inftitute 
of  law.  "  Our  ftudent  fhall  obferve,  that  the 
"  knowledge  of  the  law  is  like  a  deep  well,  out 
"  of  which  each  man  draweth  according  to  the 
"  ftrength  of  liis  underftanding.     He  that  reach- 

"  eth  deepeft,  feeth  the  amiable  and  admirable 

"  fecrets 
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«^  fecrdtft  of  thelaiir,  tirbereitt  L  a£9m  yotf  fhe  &. 

*<  ges  of  the  \^W  in  form^  tift^etf  have  had  the 
*^  deepeft  r^adh.  And  as  the  bucket  ift  the  depth 
*'  is  eafily  drawn  to  the  uppetmoft  part  of  the 
*'  water,  (for  nullann  ekfnentum  infuo  proprh 
**  loco  eft  grave)  y  but  take  it  from  the  water  it 
**  cannot  be  drawn  up  but  with  a  great  difficulty  j 
««  fo,  albeit  beginnings  of  this  ftudy  feem  diffi- 
"  cult,  yet  when  the  profeffor  of  the  law  caii 
"  dive  into  the  depth,  it  is  delightful,  eafy,  and 
"  ^vithout  any  heavy  burden,  fo  long  as  he  keep 
"  himfelf  in  his  own  proper  element  */'  Shake- 
fpear  with  much  wit  ridicules  this  difpofition  to 
fimile-making,  by  putting  in  the  mouth  of  a  weak 
man,  a  refemblance  much  of  a  piece  with  that 
now  mentioned : 

Fluellen.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alexander  b 
porn:  I  tellyou^  Captain,  if  you  look  in  the  maps  of 
the  orld,  I  warrant  that  you  fall  find,  in  the.compari/bns 
between  Macedon  and  Monmoutb,  that  the  fituafions, 
look  yoUy  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon, 
there  is  alfo  moreover  a  river  in  Monmouth  :  it  is  called 
Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is 
the  name  of  the  other  river;  but  it  is  all  one,  'tis  as  like 
as  my  fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  falmons  in  both. 
If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Haiiy  of  Monmouth's 
life  is  come  after  it  indifferent  well ;  for  there  is  figures 
in  all  things.  Alexander,  God  knows,  and  yOu  know, 
in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and  his  wraths,  and  his  cho- 
lei's,  and  his  moods,  and  his  difpleafurcs,  and  his  indig' 

*  Coke  upon  LicdetoDi  p*  7X« 

aations^ 


nations;  nod)  a:Ub  htitig  a  Utlle^intokicjucs  in  hupfainflt 
did,  in  hkala^  a&d  hit  angers^  locdc>  you,  kill  his  peft 
friend  Clytipa. 

Cower.  Our  King  is  not  like  him  in  duu^  he  never 
kill'd  apy-  of  his  friends. 

FlueOen.  It  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take 
tbe  tales  out  of. my  mouth,  ere  it  is  mad^  and  £niflied. 
I  fpeak  but  in  figures,  and  comparifons  of  it :  As  Alex- 
ander kill'd  his  friend  Qytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  hiii 
dups ;  fo  dfo  Harry  Monmouth;  being  in  his  right  wits 
and  his  good  jodgments^,  ttlrfi'd  away  the  fkt  knight  with 
die  great  belly  dbttUet^  h^  wa»  full  of  jeft8»  and  gypes# 
and  knavmes,  and  mocks :  I  loveiorrgot  his  name*  . 

Gw/er.  Sr  John  Falftaff. 

Fbtellm^  That  is  h^:  I  ttU  7011^  theijc  is  good  men 
porn  at  Moomoitth; 

K.  Henry  V.  aH  4./c.  1 3. 

Inftru(9ion,  no  doubt,  is  the  chief  end  of  comr 
parifon ;  but  that  it  is  not  the  only  end,  will  be  e^ 
vident  from  coniidering,  that,  a  comparifoa  may 
be  emplay'd  TOth  fuccefs  taput  a  fubjedl  in  a 
ftrong  point  of  View^  A  lively  idea  is  formed  of 
a  man's  courage,  by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  lion ; 
and  eloquence  is  exalted  in  our  imagination,  by 
comparing  it  to  a  river  overflowing  its  banks, 
and  involving  all  in  its  impetuous  courfe.  The, 
fame  eiFed  is  produced  by  contraft :  a  man  in 
profperity,  becomes  more  fenfible  of  liis  happi- 
nefs,  by  opposing  his  condition  to  that  of  a  per- 
fon  in  want  of  bread*  Thus  comparifon  is  fub- 
fervient  to  poetry  as  well  as  to  philofophy;  and 

with 
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with  rrfpeftto  -both,.  the.fqregoing  dUervation 
holds  equally,  that  re£^Uaiice  omoag  oVjeAs  of 
the  fame  kind,  and  diffimilitude  among  objeds 
fefdiiferetit  kinds,  Havenoeffed:  fiich  acompa- 
rifon  neither  tends  to  gratify  our  euridtity,  nor 
to  fet  th<p  objects  compaied  in  a  ftroiigef  light: 
two  apartments  in  a  palace',  limilar  in  jQiapCyfize, 
and  furniture,  make  feparately  as  good  a  figuie 
as  ^v^hen  compared ;  and  the  fame  obiiefyation  is 
applicable  to  two  fimilar  compartments  in  a* gar- 
den :  on  the  other  hand,  oppofe  a  regular  build- 
ing to  a  fall  of  water,  or  a  good  pidrure  to  a 
towering  hill,  or  even  a*  little  dog  to -a  large 
horfe,  and  the  contrail  will  produce  no  effeft. 
But  a  refemblance  between  objefts  of  different 
kinds,  and  a  difference  between  objefts  of  the 
fame  kind,  have  remarkably  an  enlivening  effect. 
The  poets,  fuch  of  them  as  have*  a  jufli  tafte, 
draw  all  their  fimiJes  from  things  that^in  the  main 
differ  widely  from  the  principal  ful^eft;  and 
they  never  attempt  a  contrail,  but'where  the 
things  have  a  common  genus,  and  -  a  refemblance 
in  the  capital  circumftances : '  place  together  a 
large  and  a  fmall  fized  animal  of  the  fame  fpecies, 
the  one  will  appear  greater,  thie  other  lefs,  than 
when  viewed  feparately :  when  we  oppofe  beau- 
ty to  deformity,  each  makes  a  greater  figure  by 
the  comparifon:        ■     '^      ^ 

That  refemblance  and  diffimilitude  have  an  en- 
livening eifedl  upon  objefts  of  fight,  is  made  fuf- 
ficieritly  evident  j  and  that  they  have  the  fame  ef- 

fed 
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fed  upon  objedls  of  the  othfer  fenfes,  is^  all6  cer- 
tain. *  Nor  is  this  law  confined  to  the  external 
fenfes  ;  for  charaAers  cont rafted,  make  a. greater 
figure  bythe  oppofition  :  Jago,  in  the  tragedy  o^ 
Othelloy  {ays  ^ 

He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  lus  life, 

That  makes  me  ugly, 

'.      ■ 

1 

The  charafter  of  a  fop,  and  of  a  rough  warrior, 
are  no  where  more  fuccefsfuUy  contrafted  thaii 
by  Shakefpear ;  ; 

'  HotfpurrMy  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prifbners  5 
But  I  remember,  wheix  the  fight  was  done, , 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathlefs  aiid  faint,  leaning  upon  my  fword ;    • 
<32fine  there  a  certain  Lord,  neat,  trimly  drefs'd, 
Preih  as.a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin  new-reap'd,  : 
Shew'd  like,  a  (lubble-land  at  harveft*home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; .  ^.        ^ 

And  *twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pounqet-box,   which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nofe ;  —  and  ftill  be  fmiPd,   and  talk'd  j 
And  as  the  foldiers  bare  dead  bodies  by, 
He  call'd  thiem  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  flovenly,  unhandfome  corfe 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms  '  \ 

He  queftion'd  me :  ainpng  the  reft,   demanded 
Mypris'ners,  in  your  Majefty's  behalf. 
I  then  all  fmarting  with  my  wounds ;   being  gall'd 
To  bjp  fo  gefter'd  with  a  popinjay,    \ 
Out  of  my  grief,  and  my  impatience, 

Anfwcr*d, 
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AaCwcr%  ocgle^Ungly,  Iknow-oot  wbAt> 

lie  fliouldy  or  (hould  not ;   for  he  made  me  mad. 

To  fee  him  thine  fo  briflc,   and  fmell  fb  fveet^ 

^nd  talk  fo  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Of  gunsi    and  drums,  and  wounds ;    (God  fave  the 

mark  !) 
And  telling  me,  the  fovereign'ft  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmacity,  for  an  inward  bruife  ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,   fo  it  was. 
This  villanous  faltpetre  fhould  be  digg*d 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  theikarmleft  earth. 
Which  many  a  gof>d,  tall  fellow  had  dcftiepy'd 
So  cowardly :  and  but  for  thefe  vile  guns, 
He  would  himfelf  have  been  a  foldier.  — 

Firfi  part  Hmry  IV,  aat.fi.  ^ 

Faflions  and  emotions  are  alfo  inflamed  by  com- 
parifon.  A  man  of  high  rank  humbler  the  \fj- 
flanders  even  to  annihilate  them  in  their  owii  opi- 
nion :  .Ca^far,  beholding  the  ftatue  of  Alexander, 
was  greatly  mortified,  that  now  at  the  age  of 
thirty-two,  when  Alexander  died,  he  had  not 
performed  one  memorable  aAion. 

Our  opinions  alfo  are  much  influenced  by  com- 
parifon.  A  man  whofe  opulence  exceeds  the  or- 
dinary (landard,  is  reputed  richer  than  he  is  in 
reality ;  and  wifdom  or  weaknela,  if  at  all  re- 
markable in  an  individual,  i$  geners^y  carried  bC" 
yond  the  truth. 

The  opinion  a  man  forms  of  his  prefent  diftitfs 
is  heightened  by  contrafling  it  with  hisforaier 

bappuiefs ; 

CouM 
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pouldljEbrga 

What  I  luve  bpeo,  I  might  the  better  bear 

What  Fm  deftin'd  to.    I'm  npt  the  firft 

That  have  been  wretched ;  but  to  tbiok  ho^  much 

I  have  been  happier. 

The  diftrefs  of  a  long  journey  makes  even  an  in* 
different  inn  pafs  current;  and  in  travelling, 
when  die  road  is  good,  and  the  horfeman  well 
covered,  a  bad  day  may  be  agreeable,  by  majdng 
him  fenfible  how  fniig  be  is. 

The  fame  effedt  b  equally  remarkable,  when  $1 
man  oppo^s  hi%  condition  to  that  of  others*  A 
(hip  toifed  about  in  ^  itorm,  mfike$  the  fpec);ator 
reflect  upon  fait  own  eafe  and  fecurity,  and  putt 
thefe  in  the  ftrongell  light  t 

Suave,  mar!  magao  tiirbanttbas  lequora  ventisy 
£, terra  magnum  akerius  fpe£Ure  iaborem, 
Non  ^ia  vexari  qucmqusMn  eft  jocuo^a  voluptas, 
Sed  quibus  ipie  laalii  carea^,  quia  corners  fuave  eft, 

A  man  in  grief  cannot  bear  mirth :  it  gives  him 
a  more  lively  notion  of  his  unhappinefs,  and  of 
courfe  miakes  him  more  unhappy,  Satan  con- 
templating the  beauties  of  the  terreftrial  para^ 
dife,  breaks  out  in  the  following  exclamatipn. 

With  what  delight  CQuld  I  have  walk'd  thee  round. 
If  Icould  joyinoughty  fweet  interchange 
Q[  hU)  and  valley^  rivers^  woods,  and  plains^ 

Now 
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Now  land,  how  fca,   and  fhores  with  forcft  crown'd, 
Rocks,  dens,   and  caves !   but  I  in  none  of  thefe 
Find  place  or  refuge ;  and  the  more  I  fee 
Heafiires  about  me,  fo  much  more  I 'feel 
Torment  within  me,   as  from  the  hateful  fiegc 
Of  contraries  s   all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bs^nei  and  in  beav'n  much  worfe  would  be  my  ftate. 

Paradi/e  Loftt  book  9.  /,  I X4, 

•    Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heayen  yi^ts, 

* .  »  •  -I 

^re  to  a  wife  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 

Teach  thy  neceffity  to  reafon  thus  ; 

There.is  no  virtue  like  neceiEty: 

^hink  not  the  King  did  banifh  thee  % 

But  thou  the  King.    Wo  doth  the  heavier  fit^    * 

Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go  fay«  I  fent  thee  forth  to  purchafe  honour ; ' 

And  not,  the  King  ex!l*d  thee.    Or  fuppofe. 

Devouring  peftilence  hangs  in  our  air. 

And  ,thou  art  flying  to  a  frefher  clime. 

Look  what  thy  foul  holds  dear,  imagme  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'ft,  not  whence  thou  com'& 

Suppofe  the  iinging  bird3»  muiicians  ; 

The  grafs  whereon  thou  tread'ft,  the  prefence-floor; 

The  flow'rs,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  fteps,  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  meafure,  or  a  dance. 

For  gnarling  Sorrow  hath  lefs  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,   aad  fets  it  light. 

Bolingbroke.  Oh,  who  can  nold  a  fire  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frofty  Caucafus  ^ 
Or'doy  the  hungry  edge  of  Appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feaft  ? 
Ck"  wallow  naked  in  December  fnow, 
By  thinking  on  fantaftic  fummer's  heat  ? 

Oh,  no  !  the  apprchcnfion  of  the  good 

Gives 
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Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worfe. 

King  Richardll.  a^  i.fc.  6.  . 

I 

The  appearaiKe  of  4*nger  gives  fcwnctimes  plea-^ 
fui*e,  fometifliesjpain.  A  timorous  perfon  uppa 
the  hftticlemeats  of  a  high  tower^  is  feized  with 
fear,  which  even  (he  cdi;ifcioufnefs  of  fecurity  can- 
not djfljpate.  But  upon  one  of  a  firm  head,  thisfi- 
tuition  has  a  CQntrary  eiFed :  the  appearance  of 
danger  heightens,  by  oppofition,  the  confcioufnefs 
of  fecurity,  and  roniequently,  the  fatisfaftion  that 
arifes  from  fecurity :  here  the  feeling  refembles 
that  above  mentioned,  occafioned  by  a  Ihip  laboui"^ 
ing  in  a  ftdrmi 

This  effect  of  magnifying  or  lefTeiiing  objedts 
by  means  of  comparifori,  is  fo*  familiar,  that  no 
phiiofopher  has  thought  of  fearchingfor  a  caufe  ** 
Thebbfcurity  of  the  fubjed:,  may  poffibly  have 
contributed  to  their  filence ;  but  luckily,  we  dif* 
cover  the  caufe  to  be  a  principle  unfolded  above, 
which  is  the  influence  of  paffion  over  our  opi- 
nions f .  We  have  had  occafion  to  fee  many  illu- 
ftrious  effeds  of  this  Angular  power  of  paffion ; 
and  that  the  magnifying  or  diminifliing  objefts 

*  Pra^rcal  writers  upon  ihc  fine  arts  will  attempt  any  thing,  being 
blind  both  to  ihe  difficulty  and  danger.  De  Piles,  accounting 
why  contrail  is  agreeable,  fays,  *'  That  it  is  a  fort  of  war,  which 
"  pats  the  oppofite  parties  in  motion."  '  Thus,  to  account*  for  an 
tffeft  of  which  there  is  no  doubt,  any  caufe,  however  foolilh,  is 
made  welcome.  ' 

.  t  Chap,  a.  part  5.  .    .  -    - 
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by  means  of  comparifon,  proceeds  from  the  fame 
caufe,  will  evidently  appear,  by  reflefting  in 
'  what  manner  a  fpectator  is  affefted,  when  a  very 
large  animal  is  for  the  firft  time  placed  befide  a 
vei7  fmall  one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  The  firft 
thing  that  ftrikes  the  mind,  is  the  diiference  be- 
tween the  two  animals,  which  is  fo  great  as  to 
occafion  furprife ;  and  this,  like  other  emotions, 
magnifying  its  object,  makes  us  coficeive  the 
difference  to  be  the  greateil  that  can  be  r  we  fee^ 
or  feem  to  fee,  the  one  animal  extremely  little, 
and  the  other  extremely  large.  The  em(^oti  of 
furprife  arifing  from  any  unufvial  refemhlance^ 
ferves  equally  to  explain,  why  at  firft  view  we  are 
apt  to  think  fuch  refembl^nce  more  entire  than  it 
is  in  reality.  And.it  muft  b^  obf^rved,  that  the 
circumftances  of  more  aqd  lefs',.  ^hich  are  the 
proper  fubjedls  of  comparffon^  raife  a  perception 
fo  indiftiiKft  and  vague  as  to  fijcili^te  the  eSied 
defcribed:  we  have  no  mental  ftandard  ofgrjcat 
and  little,  nor  of  the  feve;-al  degrees  of  any  attri- 
bute ;  and  the  mind  thus  unreftrained,  is  natu- 
rally difpofcd  to  indulge  its  furprjfe  to  the  ut* 
moft  extent. 

In  exploring  the  operations  of  the  mind,  fome 
of  which  are  extremely  nice  and  flippery,  it  i$ 
neceffary  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  circumfpec- 
tion :  and  after  all, '  feldom  it  happens  that  fpe- 
cvilations  of  this  kind  afford  any  fatisfaftion. 
Luckily,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  our  {peculations 
are  fupported  by  fadts  and  folid  argument.     Firft, 
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a  fmaSX  objddi  bf  one  fpecies  oppdfed  to  a  great 
obJ€(^t  of  another^  produces  not,  in  any  degree^ 
that,  deception,  which;  is  fo  remarkable  when  both 
objc(9s  are  of  the  feme  fpeqes.    The  greateft  dif^ 
parity  between  o^bjefSts.  of  different  kinds,  is  fo 
com.mon  as  to  be  pbferved  with  peifed  indifierr 
ence;  but  fuch  difparity  between' objefts  of  the 
fame  kind,  being  \mcommont.  n^ver  fails  to  pro* 
duce  furprife :  and /nay  we  not  fairly  conclude, 
that  furprif^)  in  the  latter  cafe,  is  what  occafions 
the  deception,  when  we  find  no  deception  in  the 
former?    if.  the  next  place,  if  furprife  be  the  fole 
eaufe.  of  .the  deception,  it  follows  neceflaf  ily,  that 
the  deception  will  vanifli.  fo  foon  as  the  objedls 
compared  become  familiar «      This  holds;  fb  Un? 
crringly,  a^  to  leave  .  no  reafonable  .dout)t, .  that 
furprife  is  the  prints  rWovar  in  this  operation : 
our  furprife  is  gi-eat^  the  firft  time  a  fmall  lapdog 
is  fepnwith  a  largp  maftiff j  but-  when  two  fuch 
anitnals  are  conftantly  together,  there  is  no  fur- 
prife ;  and  it  makes  no  difference  ^vhether  they 
be  viewed  feparately  or  in  company :   we  put  no 
bounds  to  the  riches  of  a  man  who  has  recently 
made  his  fortune  j    the  oppofition  between,  his 
prefent  and  his  paft  fituation,  or  between  his 
prefent  fituation  and  that  of  others,  being  carrie4 
to  an  extreme  i  but  with  regard  to  a  family  that 
for  many  generations  hath  enjoyed  great  wealthy 
the  fame  falfe  reckoning  is  not  made  i   it  is  e- 
qually  remarkable,  that  a  trite  fimile  has  no  ef- 
fed ;  a  lover  compared  to  a  moth  fcorching  itfelf 
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at  the  fl&me  of  a  candle,  was  originally  a  fprigfit-^ 
ly  fimile,  but  which  by  frequent  ufe  has  lofl>  all 
force;  love  cannot  now  be  compared  t6  fire, 
without  fome  degree  of  difguft :  it  has  been  juft- 
ly  objected  againft  Homer i  that' the  lion  is  too 
often  introduced  in  his  fimiles;  all  the  variety 
he  is  able  to  throw  into  them,  not  being  fuficient 
to  keep  alive  the  reader's  furp-ife. 

To  explain  the  influence  of  comparifon  upon 
the  mind,  I  have  chofen  the  filripleft  e^^,  that 
of  two  animals  of  the  fame  kind,  differing  in  fize 
only,  feen  for ;  the  firfl:  time ;  but  to  complete 
the  theory,  other  cirtumftances  muft  be  taken 
in.  ,  And  the  next  fuppofitidii  I  fliall  make,  is 
where  both  aninials,  feparatdy  familiar  to  the 
fpeftatdr,  are  brought  together  for  the  firft  lime. 
In  this  cafe,  the  effeft'  of  magnifying  and  dimi- 
nilhing,  will  l^e'  found  remarkably  greater  than 
in  that  firft  mentioned.  And  the  reafon  will  ap- 
pear upon  analyzing  the  operation  :  the  finft 
thing  we  feel  is  furprife,"  occafioned  by  the  un-^ 
common  difference  of  two  creatures  of  the  fame 
fpccies :  we  are  next  fenfible,  that  the  one  ap- 
pears lefs,  the  other  larger,  than  they  did  for- 
merly; and  this  new  circumftance  is  a  fecond 
caufe  of  furprife,  augmenting  it  fo  as  to  make 
us  imagine  a  ftill  greater  oppofition  between  the 
animals,  than  if  we  had  formed  no  notion  of 
them  beforehand. 

I  fliall  confine  niyfclf  to  one  other  fiippofition  ; 
That  the    fpeclator  was   acquainted  beforehand 

with 
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with  one  of  the  animals  only ;  the  lapdog,  for  ex- 
ample.    This  neMr  circiimftance  will  vary  the  ef- 
fe&,;  for  inftead  of  widening  the  natural  differ- 
ence, by  enlarging  in  appearance  the  one  animal, 
and   diminifliing  the  other  in  proportion,  the 
whole  apparent  alteration  will  reft  upon  the  lap- 
dog:   thefurprife  to  find  it  lefs  than  judged  to 
be  formerly,  will  diredl  our  whole  attention  to 
it,  and  make  us  conceive  it  to  be  of  a  moft  <li- 
minutive  fite :  the  maftiffin  the  mean  time  is 
quite  negleded.     I  am  able  to  illuftrate  this  ef^ 
fed:  by  a  familiar  example.     Take  a  piece  of  par 
per  or  linen  reckoned  to  be  a  good  white,  and 
compare  it  with  a  pure  white  of  the  fame  kind ; 
the  judgement  we  formed  of  the  firft  object  is 
inftantly  varied ;  and  the  furprife  occafioned  by 
finding  it  lefs  white  than  was  thought,  produ- 
ceth  a  hafty  conviftion  that  it  is  much  lefs  white 
than  it  is  in  reality  :   withdrawing  now  the  pure 
white,  and  putting  in  its  place  a  deep  black,  the 
furprife  occafioned  by  this  new  circumftance  car*- 
ries  us  to  the  other  extreme,  and  makes  us  con- 
ceive the  objeft  firft' mentioned  to  be  a  pure 
white :   and  thus  experience  compels  us  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  onr  emotions  have  an  influence 
even  upon  our  eye-fight.     This  experiment  leads 
to  a  general  bbfervation  ;  That  whatever  is  found 
more  ftrange  or  beautiful  than  was  expected,  is 
judged  to  be  more  ftrange  or  beautiful  than  it  is 
in  reality.     Hence  it  is  a  common  artifice,  to  de- 
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pretiate  beforehand  what  we  wiih  to  make  a  fi* 
gure  in  the  opinion  of  others. 

The  comparifdns  employed  by  poets  and  ora-- 
tors,  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  laft  men* 
tioned ;  for  it  is  always  a  known  objeft  that  is  to 
be  aggrandized  or  leflened.  The  former  is  ef- 
fedluated  by  likening  it  to  fome  grand  objed,  or 
by  contrafting  it  with  one  of  an  oppofite  charac- 
ter. To  effeftnate  the  latter,  th?  method  muft 
be  reverfed  :  the  objeft  muft  be  contrafted  with 
fomething  fuperior  to  itfelf,  or  likened  %o  fome* 
thing  inferior.  The  whole  effeft  is  produced  up* 
on  the  principal  objed,  which  by  this  means  is 
elevated  above  its  rank,  or  deprefled  below  it. 

In  accounting  foi-  the  efieft  that  any  unufual 
refemblance  or  diffimilitude  hath  upon  the  mind, 
no  caufe  has  been  mentioned  but  furprife ;  and 
to  prevent  confufion  and  obfcurity,  it  was  proper 
to  difcufs  that  caufe  firft.  But  furprife  is  not  the 
only  caufe  of  the  effeft  d^fcribed :  another  con- 
curs, which  operates  perhaps;  not  lefs  povy^rfully 
than  furprife.  This  caufe  i^  a  principle  in  hu- 
man nature  that  lies  ftiU  in  ottfcttrity,  not  having 
been  unfolded  by  any  writer,  though  its  effeds 
are  extenfive ;  and  as  it  is  not  dillinguiflied  by  a 
proper  name,  the  reader  muft  be  fatislied  w-ith 
the  following  defcription.  No  man  who  ftudies 
himfelf  or  others,  but  muft  be  fenfible  of  a  ten- 
dency or  propenfity  in  the  mind,  to  complete  e- 
very  work  that  is  begun,  ^nd  to  carry  things  to 
their  fuU  perfeftioji.    This  propenfity  has  little 
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opportunity  to  difplay  itfelf  upon  natural  opera- 
tipas,  which  are  feldom  left  imperfedt:  but  in 
the  operations  of  art,  it  hath  great  fcope ;  and 
difplays  itfelf  remarkably,  by  making  us  perfevere 
in  our  own  work,  and  by  making  us  wilh  for  the 
completion  of  what  is  done  by  another :  we  feel 
a  fenfible  pleafure  when  the  vvrork  is  brought  to 
perfedion ;  and  our  pain  is  not  lefs  fenfible  when 
we  are  difappointed.  Hence  our  uneafinefs, 
when  an  interefting  ftory  is  broke  off  in  the  mid- 
dle, when  a  piece  of  mufic  ends  without  a  ctofe, 
or  when  a  building  or  garden  is  left  unfinilhed* 
The  iame  propenfity  operates  in  making  collec- 
tions, fuch  as  the  whole  works  good  and  bad  of 
any  author*  A  certain  perfon  attempted  to  collect 
prints  of  all  the  capital  paintings,  and  fucceeded 
except  as  to  a  few  ;  La  Bruyere  remarks,  that  an 
anxious  fearch  was  made  for  thefe  j  not  for  their 
value,  but  to  complete  the  fet  *. 

The 

•The  examples  above  given,  are  of  fabjc^s  that  can  be  brought 
to  an  end  or  concluTion.  But  the  fame  uneaTmefs  is  perceptible 
withrcfpe^a  tofubjecfb  that  admit  not  any  conclofion;  witnefs  a 
feries  that  has  no  end,  commoniy  called  an  infinUe  fsrtes*  The 
nund  running  aloiig  fach  a  feries,  begins  foon  to  feel  an  uneafl* 
ncfs,  which  becomes  more  and  more  fenfible,  in  continuing  its 
progrels  without  hope  of  coming  to  an  end. 

An  unbounded  profpedb  doth  not  long  continue  agreeable :  we 
foon  fed  a  flight  uncafmefs,  which  increafes  with  the  time  wc 
bcflow  upon  the  profpciSt,  An  avenue  without  a  terminating  ob- 
jed,  is  one  inftance  of  an  unbounded  profpedt ;  and  wc  might  hope 
U)  find  the  caufe  of  its  difagrecablenefs,  if  it  rcfcQibled  an  infinite 
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The  final  caufe  of  this  propenfity  is  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  its  cxiftence :  human  works  are 
of  no  Cgnificancy  till  they  be  completed ;  and 

fcrics.  The  eye  indeed  promifes  no  rcfctnblancc;  for  tbc  quick* 
eft  eye  commands  but  a  certain  length  of  fpace,  and  there  k  is 
bounded,  however  obfcurely.  But  the  mind  perceives  things  as 
tjicy  cxift ;  and  the  line  is  carried  on  in  idea  without  end ;  in 
which  refpcd  an  unbounded  profpcfl  is  fimilar  to  an  infinite  furies. 
In  faft,  the  uncafinels  of  an  unbounded  profpcft,  differs  very 
Httle  in  its  feeling  from  that  rf  an  infinite  ferics  j  and  therefore 
we  ihay  reasonably  CQnclu4e;|  that  bo(h  proceed  from  the  lamp 
caufe. 

We  iiext  cpnfidcr  a  profpcdi^  unbounded  every  way,  as,  for  exr 
ample>  a  great  plain,  or  the  ocean,  viewed  from  an  eminence. 
We  feel  here  an  uncafinefs  occaftoned  by  the  want  of  an  end  or 
termination,  prccifcly  as  in  the  other  cafes,  A  profped  unbound^* 
cd  every  way,  is  indeed  (o  far  fmgular,  as  at  firfl  to  be  more 
pleafant  than  a  profped  that  is  unbounded  in  one  diredion  only^ 
and  afterward  to  be  more  painful.  But  thcfe  circumftanccs  arc 
caiily  explained,  without  breaking  In  upon  the  general  theory: 
the  pleafure  we  feel  at  firft,  is  a  vivid  emotion  of  grandeur,  ari- 
fingtrom  the  immcnfc  cxtcnfion  of  the  objcft :  and  to  increafc  the 
pain  we  feel  afterward  for  the  want  of  a  termination,  there  con- 
curs a  p^in  qf  a  diffcrrnt  kind,  occafioncd  by.flreiching  the  eye  to 
comprehend  fo  great  a  profped  ;  a  pain  that  gradually  incrcafq 
with  the  repeated  efforts  we  make  to  grafp.  the  whole. 

It  is  the  fame  principle,  if  I  mi|lakc  not,  which  operates  im- 
perccpiibiy  >vith  rcfpeQ:  lo  quantity  and  napber.  Another's  pro^ 
perty  indented  into  my  field,  gives  me  uncafipefs;  and  I  am  ea« 
ger  to  make  the  pnrchafc  ;  not  for  profit,  but  in  order  to  fqaarp 
my  field.  Xerxes  and  his  army,  in  their  paffage  to  Greece,  were 
fumptuoufly  entertained  by  Pythius  the  Lydian :  Xerxes  gettiijg  a 
particular  account  of  his  riches;  recompenfed  him  with  70CO  Da- 
lies, which  he  wanted  to  complete  the  fumof  fourmiUions, 
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reafoQ  is  not  idways  a  fuKicient  coupterbalance 
to  indolence  :  fome  principle  over  and  above  is 
neceffary,  to  excite  our  induftry,  and. to  prevent 
our  flopping  iliort  in  the  middle  of  the  courfe. 

We  need  not  lofe  time,  to^defcribe  the  co-^ 
operation  of  the  foregoing  propcnfity  with  fur- 
prife,  in  producing  the  eiFed  that  follows  any  un- 
ufual  refemblance  or  diffimilitude,  Surprife  firft 
operates,  and  carries  our  opinion  of  the  refem- 
blance or  diflimilitude.  beyond  the  truth*  The 
propenfity  we  have  been  defcribing  carries  us 
ftill  farther  J  for  the  wifliing  every  thing  to  be 
completed,  forces  upon  the  mind  a  convidlion^ 
that  the  refemblance  or  diflimilitude  is  complete. 
We  need  no  better  illullration,  than  the  refem-. 
blance  ^hat  1$  fancied  in  fome  pebbles  to  a  tree  or 
an  infed ;  which  refemblance,  however  faint  in 
reality,  is  conceived  to  be  'wonderfully  perfeft.  ' 
This  tendency  to  complete  a  refemblance  adling 
jointly  with  furprife,  carries  the  mind  fome- 
times  fo  far,  as  even  to  prefume  upon  future  e- 
vents.  In  the  Greek  tragedy  intitled  Phineides^ 
thofe  unhappy  women,  feeing  the  place  where  it 
was  intended  they  fhould  be  flain,  cried  out  with 
anguiih,  ''  They  now  faw  their  cruel  delliny  had 
^'  condemned  them  to  die  in  that  place,  being 
"  the  fame  where  they  liad  been  expofed  in  their 
^'  infancy  *." 

This  remarkable  propenfity  which  inclines  U5 

f  Ariftodc,  poet.  cap.  17. 
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to  advance  every  thing  to  its  perfeftion,  hot  on- 
ly co-operates  with  furprife  to  deceive  the  mind, 
but  of  itfelf  is  able  to  produce  that  effeft.  (X 
this  we  fee  many  inftances  where  there  is  no 
place  for  furprife ;  and  the  firft  I  fliall  give  is  of 
refemblance.  Unumquodque  eodem  modo  &ffbU 
vitur  quo  colligatum  eji^  is  a  maxim  in  the  Ro- 
man law  that  has  no  foundation  in  truth ;  for  ty- 
ing and  loofing,  building  and  demolifliing,  are 
a6ls  oppofite  to  each  other,  and  are  performed 
by  oppoUte  meaiis;  but  when  thefe  afts  are  con- 
nected by  their  relation  to  the  fame  fubjed, 
their  connexion  leads  us  to  imagine  a  fort  of  re- 
femblance between  them,  which  the  foregoing 
propenfity  makes  us  conceive  to  be  as  complete 
as  poflible.  Th^  next  inftance  fliall  be  of  con- 
trail. Addifon  obferves  *,  "That  the  paleft 
*^  features  look  the  moft  agreeable  in  white ; 
^'  that  a  fiace  which  is  overfluflied  appears  to  ad- 
''  vantage  in  the  deepeft  fcarlet ;  and  that  a  dark 
*^  complexion  is  not  a  little  alleviated  by  a  black 
*'  hood/'  The  foregoing  propenfity  feryes  to  ac- 
count for  thefe  appeai-ances ;  to  make  which  evi- 
dent, one  of  the  cafes  Ihall  fuffice,  A  comple- 
xion, however  dark,  never  approaches  to  black : 
when  thefe  colours  appear  together,  their  oppo- 
fition  ftrikes  us ;  and  the  propenfity  we  have  to 
complete  the  oppofition,  makes  the  darknefe  of 
complexion  vanifii  out  offighf, 

♦  Spcdator,  l¥^  %(>s. 
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The  operation  of  this  propenfity,  even  where 
there  is  no  gi'ound  for  furprife,  is  not  confined 
to  opinion  or  conviftion :  fo  powerful  it  is,  as 
to  make  us  fometimes  proceed  to  adlion  in  order 
to  complete  a  refemblance  or  diffimilitude.    If 
this  appear  dbfcure,  it  will  be  made  clear  by  the 
following  inftances.     Upon  what  principle  is  the 
kx  talionis  founded,  other  than  to  make  the  pu^ 
niihment  refemble  the  mifchief  ?      Reafon  dic- 
tates, that  there  ought  to  be  a  conformity  or  re- 
femblance between  a  crime  and  its  punilhment ; 
and  the  foregoing  propenfity  impels  us  to  make 
the  refemblance  as  complete  as  poHlble.     Titus 
Livius,  influenced  by  this  propenfity,  accounts 
for  a  certain  punilhment  by  a  refemblance ,  be- 
tween it  and  the  crime,  far  too  fubtile  for  com- 
mon apprehenfion.     Speaking  of  Mettus  FufFe- 
tius,  the  Alban  general ,  who,  for  treachery  to 
the  Romans,  his  allies,  was  fentenced  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  horfes,  he  puts  the  following  fpeech 
in  the  mouth  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  who  decreed 
the  punifliment.     "  Mette  Fuffeti,  inquit,  fiip- 
>^  fe  difcere  pofles  fidem  ac  foedera  fervare,  vivo 
^*  tibi  ea  difciplina  a  me  adhibita  eflet.     Nunc 
'^  quoniam  tuum  infanabile  ingenium  eft,  at  tu 
"  tuo  fupplicio  doce  hupiaiium  genus,  ea  fandla 
♦'  credere,  quae  a  te  violata  funt.     Ut  igitur  pau- 
^^  lo  ante  animum  inter  Fidenatem  Romanam- 
^*  que  rem  ancipitem  geflifti,  ita  jam  corpus  paf- 
f'  fim  diftrahendum  dabis  */'     By  the  fame  in- 
^      f  U\).  I.  J  a8, 
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fluence,  the  fentence  is  often  executed  upon  the 
very  fpot  where  the'  crime  was  committed .  In 
the  Eledra  of  Sophocles^  Egiftlieus  is  dragged 
from  :the  theatre  into  an  inner  room  of  the  fup- 
pofed  palace,  to  fuiFer  death  where  he  murdered 
Agamemnon..  Shakefpear,  whofe  knowledge  of 
nature  is  not  lefs  profound  than  extenfive,  has 
not  overlooked  this  propfenfity  : 

Othello,  Get  me  fomc  poifon,  I^go,  this  night;  I'll 
not  expoftulate  with  her,  left  her  body  and  her  beauty 
unprovide  my  mind  again  ;   this  night,   lago. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poifon  ;  ftrangle  her  in  her  bed, 
even  in  the  bed  (he  hath  contaminated. 

Othello.  Good,  good :  The  juftice  of  it  pleafes;  very 
good. 

Othello^  an  4.  /c.  5. 

Warwick.  From  off  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 
head. 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  tbere^ 
Jnftead  whereof  let  his  fupply  the  room. 
Meafure  for  meafure  muft  be  anfwered. 

Third  Part  of  Henry  VI.  a^  2*fc.  9. 

Perfons  in  their  lafl  moments  are  generally  feized 
with  an  anxiety,  to  be  buried  with  their  relations. 
In  the  Amynta  of  Taffo,  the  lover,  hearing  that 
his  miftrefs  was  torn  to  pieces  by  a  wolf,  ex- 
prefles  a  defire  to  die  the  fame  death  *. 

Upon  the  fubjed  in  general,  I  have  two  re- 

f  Aft  4.  fc.  ^. 
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marks  to  add .  The  firfi  concerns  refemblance, 
which  when  too  entire  -hath  no  efieft,  however 
different  in  kind  the  things  compared  may  be. 
This  remark  is  applicable  to  works- of  art  only ; 
for  natural  objefts  of  different  kinds,  have  fcarce 
ever  an  entire  refemblance.  And  to  give  an  ex- 
ample in  a  work  of  art ,  marble  is  a  fort  of  mat- 
ter, very  different  from  what  compofes  an  ani- 
mal; and  marble  cut  into  a  human  figurey  pro* 
duces  great  pleafure  by  the  refemblance :  but  if 
a  marble  ftatue  be  coloured  likea  pifture,  the 
refemblance  is  fo  entire  as  at  a  diftance  to  make 
the  ftatue  appear  a  real  perfon :  we  difcover  the 
miftake  when  we  approach ;  and  no  other  emo- 
tion is  raifed,  but  furprife  occafioned  by  the  de- 
ception :  the  figure  ftill  appears  a  real  perfon,  ra- 
ther than  an  imitation ;  and  we  muft  ufe  reflec- 
tion to  correal  t lie  miftake.  This  cannot  happen 
in  a  pidture ;  for  the  refemblance  can  never  be  fo 
entire  as  to  difguife  the  imitation - 

The  otl^er  remark  belongs  to  contraft.  Emo- 
tions make  the  greateft  figure  when  contrafted  in 
fucceflion ;  but  then  the  fucceffion  ought  neither 
to  be  precipitate,  nor  immoderately  flow :  if  too 
flow,  the  eifed:  of  contraft  becomes  faint  by  the 
diftance  of  the  emotions  j  and  if  precipitate,  no 
fingle  emotion  has  room  to  expand  itfelf  to  its 
full  fize,  but  is  ftifled,  as  it  were,  in  the  birth  by  a 
fucceeding  emotion  •  The  funeral  oration  of  the 
Bifliop  of  Meaux  upon  the  Duchefs  of  Orleans,  Is 
a  perfed  hodge-podge  of  chearful  and  melancholy 

reprefentations 
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repre^fentations  following  each  other  in  the  qliick- 
^il  fucceflion :  oppofite  emotions  are  bell  felt  ia 
iucceflion;  but  each  emotion  feparately  (hpuld 
be  raifed  to  its  due  pitch,  before  another  \fe  in- 
.^roducedv 

What  is  above  kid  down,  will  enable  us  to 
determine  a  vpry  important  quellioQ  concerning 
emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts,  viz.  Whether 
ought  fimilar. emotions  to  fucceed  each  other, '  or 
difiimilar  i  The  emotions  raifed  by  the  fine  arts, 
are  generally  too  nearly  related  to  make  a  figure 
by  refemblance ;  and  for  that  r^afpn,  tlieir  fuccef- 
fian  ought  tQ  be  regulated  as  much  as  poflible  by 
contrail.  This  hold^  confeiledly  in  epic  and  dra- 
matic compoijitions ;  and  the  beft.  writers,  led 
perhaps  by  a  good  taile  mor^  than  by  reafoning, 
Aave. generally  aimed  at  this. beauty.  It  holds  e- 
qually  in  muilc :  in  the  fame  cantata,  all  the  va- 
riety of  emotions  that  are  within  the  power  of 
mufic,  may  not-  only  be  indulged,  but,  to  malce 
the  greatefl  figure,  ought  to  be  contrafted.  In 
^rdening  there  is  an  additional  reafon  for  the 
rule :  tte  emotions  raifed  by  that  art,  are  at  beft 
fo  faint,  that  every  artifice  Ihould  be  employed 
to  give  them  their  utmoft  vigour :  a  field  may 
he  laid  out  in  grand,  fweet,  gay,,  neat,  wildj 
melancholy  fcenes ;  and  when  thcfe  are  viewed  in 
fucceflion,  grandeur  ought  to  be  contrafted  with 
neatnefs,  regularity  with  %vildnefs,  and  gaiety 
with  melancholy,  fo  as  that  each  emotion  may 
fucceed  its  oppofite :  nay  it  is  an  improvement 

to 
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to  interi^ux  iji  the.fvtcceffipn,  rude 'uncultivated 
fpots  aS;  yrell  as  unbpuiided  views,  wl^ich  in 
tjiemfelves^  are  difa^feeablei  l?ut  jii  fucceiHoa 
heighten  the  feeling  of  thp  agreeable ,  .pt^eftSi  j 
apd  we  hfive  nature  for  our  guide,  yffy^  in  her 
moft  beavitiful  lancjicapes  often  interrpixes  rugged 
rocks,  dirty  marlli?sj  and  barren  ftony  heaths. 
The  greateft.mafters  of  «iufic,  have  tli^e  f^me  view 
in  their  coippofitipns^  the  fecond  part  of  an  I«- 
talian  foi^j^  f^ldom^  conveys  apy  fentin^ent ;  and, 
by  its  haril^nefs,  feem?  purpofely  contrived,  to 
give  a;  gijeaSf  r  r^lifli  ifor  .  the  intereftixjg  parts  of 
the  fpxapolition. 

A  ipijaU  garden  comprehended  under  a  fingle 
view,  aiFords  little  appprtunity  fb^r  this  embel;- 
liflui^exit.  :  Piffimilar  eniptions  reqijire  different 
tones  of  mind;  and therefc^-e  in  cppjundlip^i  can 
never  naajfie  a  good  figure  * :  .gaiety  and  fweetnefe 
may  be  jCon;^aied,  of  wiUnefs  and  ;gk)ominefs ; 
but  a  cQU^poi^tion  of  ^ety  aird  gloomineis  is 
diftafljeful.  ,  Th^  rude  uncultivated  conapart- 
ment  of  fui'ze  ^nd  broom  vin  Richmond  gardep, 
hath  a  good  effeft  i^  the  fiiccefSpn  of  objefts; 
but  a  fpot  of  this  nature  would  be  ii^fufferable  in 
the  midft  of  a  poliihed  parterre  or  flower-plot  • 
A  garden  therefore,  if  not  of  great  extent,  ad- 
mits not  diflknil^  emotions ;  and  in  ornament- 
ing  a  fmall  garden,  tlie  fafeift  courfe  js,  to  Con- 
fine it  to  a  fingle  expreffion.    For  tJie  fame  rea- 

f  Sec  chap.  ^*  part  4. 
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fon,  a  landfcape  ought  alfo  to  be  canfiried  to  st 
fingle  expreflion ;  and  accordingly  it  i$  a  rule  in 
painting,  That  if  the  fubjed  be  gay,  every  figure 
oug^t  to  contribute  to  that  emotion. 

It  follows  from  the  foregoing  train  of  reafon- 
ing,  that  a  garden  near  a  great  city,  •  ought  to 
have  an  air  of  folitude.  The  folitarinefs  again 
of  a  wafte  country,  ought  to  be  contrafted  in  form- 
ing a  garden;  no  temples,  no  obfcttrfe  walks j 
but  jets  d'eauy  cafcades,  objefts  aftive,  gay, 
and  fplendid.  Nay  fuch  a  garden  ihould  in  fome 
meafure  avoid  imitatilig  nature,  by  taking  oa 
an  extraordinary  appearance  of  regularity  and  art, 
to  fhow  the  bufy  hand  of  man,  which  in  a  wafte 
country  has  a  fine  eiFeft  by  cbntraft. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  what  is  faid -above  *, 
that  wit  and  ridicule  make  not  an  agi-eeable  mix- 
ture with  grandeur.  Diffimilar  eniotions  have 
a  fine  effect  in  a  flow  fucceflSon ;  but  in  a  rapid 
fucceflSon,  which  approaches  to  coexiftence, 
they  will  hot  be  relifhed :  in  the  midft  of  a  la- 
boured and  elevated  defcription  of  a  battle,  Vir- 
gil introduces  a  ludicrous  image,  which  is  cer- 
tainly out  of  its  place  : 

Obvius  ambuftum  torrexn  Chorineeus  ab  ^^ 
Corripit,  et.venienti  Ebufo  plagfunque  fereqti 
Occupat  OS  flammis :   illi  ingcns  barba  rehixic, 
Nidoremque  ambufta  dedit. 

Mn.  xii.  Z98. 

•  Chap,  2.  part  4. 
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The  f  'llowing  image  is  not  lefs  ludicrous,  nor 
lefs  improperly  placed. 

Mentrc  fen  qucfti  i  bellici  ftromenti 

Perchc  debbiano  jofto  in  ufo  porfe, 

II  gran  ncmico  de  lliuinane  gcnti. 

Contra  i  Chriftiani  i  liyidi  occhi  torfe: 

E  lor  T^gendo  k  le  bell'  opre  intenti, 

Ambo  le  labra  per  furor  &  morfe : 

£  qual  tauro  ferito,    U  fuo  dolore    , 

Verfo  mugghiando  e  fdfpirando  fuore. 

CierufaL  cant.  ^.  ft.  i. 

It  would  however  be  too  auftere,  to  banifli  al- 
together ludicrous  images  from  an  epic  poem. 
This  poem  doth  not  always  foar  above  the  clouds ; 
It  admits  great  variety  j  and  upon  occafions  can 
defcend  even  to  the  ground  without  finking.  In 
its  more  familiar  tones,  a  ludicrous  fcene  may 
be  introduced  without  impropriety.  This  is 
done  by  Virgil  *  in  defcribing  a  foot-race ;  the 
circiimftances  of  which,  not  excepting  the  lu- 
dicrous part,  are  copied  from  Homer  f.  After 
a  fit  of  merryment,  we  are,  it  is  true,  the  lefs 
difpofed  to  the  ferious  and  fublime:  but  then, 
a  ludicrous  fcene,  by  unbending  the  mind  from 
fevere  application  to  more  interefting  fubjeds," 
may  prevent  fatigue,  and  preferve  our  relifli  en- 
tire. 

*  jGn.  lib.  5*  f  Iliad,  book  33.  L  879. 

VoL.I.  T  CITAP. 
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Uniformity  and  Variety. 

0  •  •    •  • 

WHENane  attempts  to  explain  uniformi- 
ty and  variety,  in  order  to  (how  ho\r 
we  are  aifefted  by  thefe  circnmftances, 
it  appears  doubtful  what  method  ought  to  be 
followed.  I  forefee  feveral  difficulties  in  keeping 
clofe  to  the  text;  and  yet  by  indulging  a  range, 
fuch  as  may  be  neceflary  for  a  clear  view,  I  fliail 
certainly  incur  the  cenfure  of  wandering.  —  Be  it 
fo  :  the  dread  of  cenfure  ought  never  to  make  us 
deviate  from  what  is  right  i  the  collateral  mat-* 
ters,  beiide,  that  will  be  introduced,  are  curi- 
ous, and  not  of  flight  importance  in  the  fcience 
of  human  nature  ♦ 

The  neceflary  .fucceflion  of  perceptions  may 
beexaminecj  In  two  different  views;  one  with  re- 
fped:  to  its  order  and  connexion,  and  one  with 
refped  to  its  uniformity  and  variety,  It  merits 
examination  in  both  views,  for  the  purpofe  of 
explaining  the  impreflions  made  upon  the  mind 
by  the  particulars  mentioned,  In  the  firft  view 
it  is  handled  above  * :  and  I  now  proceed  to  the 
fecond.     The  world  we  inhabit  is  replete  with 

things 
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things  not  Icfs  remarkable  for  their  rariety  than 
for  their  number :  thefe,  unfolded  by  the  won- 
derful mechanifm  of  external  fenfe,  furnifh  the 
mind  with  many  perceptions  ;  which,  joined 
with  ideas  of  memory,  of  imagination,  and  of 
reflfiftion,  form  a  complete  train  that  has  not  a 
gap  or  interval.  This  tide  of  perceptions  and  i- 
deas,  in  a  continual  flux,  is  in  a  good  meafure 
independent  of  will.  The  mind,  as  has  been 
obferved  *,  is  fo  conftituted,  "  That  it  can  by 
"  no  effort  break  off  the  fucceffion  of  its  ideas, 
"  nor  keep  its  attention  long  fixt  upon  the  fame 
"obje<9r;"  we  can  arreft  a  perception  in  its 
courfe ;  we  can  fliorten  its  natural  duration,  to 
make  room  for  another  j  we  can  vary  the  fuc- 
ceffion by  change  of  place  or  of  amufement ;  and 
Ave  can  in  fome  meafure  prevent  variety,  by  fre- 
quently recalling  the  fame  objedl  after  fliort  in- 
tervals ;  but  ftill  there  nmft  bfe  a  fucceffion, 
and  a  change  from  one  perception  to  another. 
By  artificial  means,  the  fucceffion  may  be*  retard- 
ed or  accelerated,  may  be  rendered  more  various 
or  more  uniform,  but  in  one  fliape  or  other  is 
unavoidable. 

This  train,  even  when  left  to  its  cprdinary 
courfe,  is  not  always  uniform  in  its  motion : 
there  are  natural  caufes  tliat  accelerate  or  retard 
it  confiderably.  The  firft  I  fliall  mention  is  a  pe- 
culiar conftitution  of  mind'.     One  man  is  diftin- 

f  Lockc^  book  2.  chap.  14. 
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guiibed  from  another,  by  no  circiimftance:  more 
remarkably  than  the  ijiovement  of  his  train  of 
peixreptions :  to  a  cold  languid  temper  belongs  a 
flow  courfe  of  perceptions,  which  occafions  dul- 
nefs  of  apprehenfion  and  fluggilhnefs  in  adion : 
to  a  warm  temper,  on  the  contrary,  belongs  a 
quick  courfe  of  perceptions,  wjiich  occaiions 
quicknefs  of  apprehenfion  and  adivityin  bufiqefs. 
The  Afiatic  nations,  the^  Chinefe  efpeeially,  are 
gbferved  to  be  more  cool  and  deliberate  than  the 
Europeans ;  may  not  the  reafon  be,  that  heat  e- 
nervates  by  exhaufting  the  fpirits  ?  a  certain  de- 
gree, of  cold,  as  in  the  middle  regions  of  Europe, 
bracing  the  fibres,  roufing  the  mind,  and  produ- 
cing a  brilk  circulation  of  thought,  accompanied 
^ith  vigour  in  adlion.  In  youth^there  is  obferve- 
able  a  quicker  fucceffion  of  perceptions,  than  in 
old  age :  ^nd  hence,  in  youth,  a  remarkable  avidi- 
ty for  variety  of  amufements,  which  in  riper 
years  give  place  to  more  uniform  and  more  fedatc 
occupation*  This  qualifies  men  of  middle  age 
for  buiinefs,  where  adivity  is  required,  but  with 
^  greater  proportion  of  uniformity  than  variety. 
In  old  age,  a  flow  and  languid  fucceflion  make3 
varietx.unneceflary  j  and*  for  that  reafon,  the  a- 
ged,  in  all  their  motion?,  are  generally  govern- 
ed by  an  habitual  uniformity.  Whatever  be  the 
caufe,  we  may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  heat 
in  the  iniagin^tion  and  temper,  is  always  con- 
pefted  with  a  brifk  flow  of  perceptions. 

The  n^mra}  rate  of  fucceflion,  depends  alfo, 

in 
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in  fome  degree,  upon  the  particular  perceptions 
that  compofe-  the  train.     An  iagreeable  objedl, 
taking  a  ftrong  hold  of  the  mind^  occafions  a  flow- 
er fucceilion  than  when  the  objefts  are  indiffer- 
ent :  grandeur  and  novelty  fix  the  attention  for 
a  confiderable  time,  excluding  all  other  ideas ; 
and  the  mind  thus  occupied  is  fenfible  of  no  va- 
cuity.    Some  emotions,  by  hurrying  the  mind 
from  objedt  to  objed:^  accelerate  the  fucccifion. 
Where  the  train  is  compofed  of  conneded  per- 
ceptions or  ideas,  the  fucceffion  is  quick ;  for  it 
is  fo  ordered  by  nature,  that  the  mind  goes  eafily 
and  fweetly  along  connefted  objefts  *.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  fucceffion  muft  be  flow,  where 
the  train  is  compofed  of  unconnefted  perceptions 
or  ideas,  which  find  not  ready  accefs  to  the  mind; 
and   that  an  unconneded  objeft  is  not  admitted 
without  a  ftruggle,  appears  from  the  unfettled 
ftate  of  the  mind  for  fome  moments  after  it  is 
prelafel^d,  wavering  between  it  and  the  former 
train :   during  this  fliort  period,  one  or  other  of 
the  former  objedls  will  intrude,  perhaps  oftener 
than  once,  till  the  attention  be  fixt  entirely  upon 
the  new  object.     The  fame  obfervations  are  ap- 
plicable to  ideas    fuggelted   by   language :    the 
mind  can  bear  a  quick  fucceffion  of  related  ideas  j 
but  an  unrelated  idea,  for  which  the  mind  is  not 
prepared,    takes  time  to  make  an  impreffionj 
and  therefore  a  train  compofed  of  fuch  ideas^ 

♦  Sec  chap.  I. 
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ought  to  proceed  vritha  flow  pace.  Hence  an 
epic  poem,  a  play,  or  any  ftory  connefted  in  all 
its  parts,  may  be  perufed  in  a  ihorter  time,  than 
a  book  of  maxims  or  apothegms,  of  which  a  quick 
fucceflion  creates  both  confufion  and  fatigue. 

Such  latitude  hath  nature  indulged  in  the  rate 
of  fucceflion :  what  latitude  it  indulges  with  re- 
fpeft  to  uniformity,  we  proceed  to  examine. 
The  uniformity  or  variety  of  a  train,  fo  far  as 
compofed  of  perceptions,  depends  on  the  parti- 
cular objeifts  that  furround  the  percipient  at  the 
time.  The  prefent  occupation  muft  alfo  have 
an  influence ;  for  one  is  fometimes  engaged  in  a 
multiplicity  of  affairs,  fometimes  altogether  va- 
cant. A  natural  train  of  ideas  of  memoi7  is  more 
circumfcribed,  each  objeft  being,  by  fome  con- 
nexion, linked  to  what  precedes  and  to  what  fol- 
lows it ;  thefe  conneftions,  which  are  many,  and 
of  different  kinds,  afford  fcope  for  a  fufficient  de- 
gree of  variety ;  and  at  the  fame  time  prevent  a  - 
ny  excefs  that  is  unpleafant.  Temper  and  confti- 
tution  alfo  have  an  influence  here,  as  well  as  up- 
on the  rate  of  fucceflion  ;  a  man  of  a  calm  and 
ledate  temper,  admits  not  willingly  any  idea  but 
what  is  regularly  introduced  by  a  proper  connec- 
tion t  one  of  a  roving  difpofition  embraces  with 
avidity  every  new  idea,  however  flender  its  rela- 
tion be  to  thofe  that  go  before  it.  Neither  muft 
we  overlook  the  nature  of  the  perceptions  that 
compofe  the  train:  for  their  influence  is  not  lefs 
with  refped  to  uniformity  and  variety,  than  with 

refpecb 
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refpedl  to  the  rate  of  fticceffion  i  the  hiind  in-* 
grofled  by  any  paflion,  love  or  hatred,  hope  or 
fear,  broods  over  its  object,  and  can  bear  no  in- 
terruptiori ;  and  in  fuch  a  ftate,  the  train  of  per- 
ceptions mull  not  only  be  flow,  but  extremely 
uniform :  anger  newly  inflamed  eagerly  grafps  it? 
objedt,  and  leaves  not  a  cranny  in  the  mirid  for  an- 
other thought  but  of  revenge*  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Hotfpur,  this  ftate  of  mind  is  reprefented 
to  the  life ;  a  picture  remarkable  for  high  colour* 
ing  as  well  as  for  ftriftnefs  of  imitation : 

iVorceften  Peace,'  coufin^  fay  no  more* 
And  now  I  will  udclifp  a  fecret  book. 
And  to  your  quick tTdiiceiving  difcoht^nts 
ru  read  you  matter^   deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  of  peril  and  adventVous  fpif it 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,   roaring  loud« 
On  the  uofteadfaft  footing  of  a  fpear. 

Hotfpur.  If  he  fall  in»   good  night.     Or  fink  Or  fwim^ 
Send  danger  from  the  eaft  into  the  weft, 
So  honour  crofs  it  from  the  north  to  fouth ; 
And  let  them  grapple.     Oh !   the  blood  more  itirs 
To  roiife  a  lion  than  to  ftart  a  hare^ 

Worcejlet.  Thofe  fame  Noble  Scots, 
That  arc  your  prifoners  *— 

Hot/pur.  ru  keep  them  all  j 
By  Heav'n,  he  fliall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them ; 
No,    if  a  Scot  would  fave  his  foul,  be  fliall  not  j 
I'll  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Worcejler.   You  ftart  away, 
And  lend  no  car  unto  my  purpofesj 
Thofe  prisoners  you  ihaU  keep. 

T  4  Hetfpur» 
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Hvtfpur.  I  will,  that's  flat : 
He  faid»   he  would  not  ranfom  Mortitner  $ 
VovhaAc  my  tongue  to  fpeak  of  Mortimer  : 
But  t  will  find  him  when  he  lies  afleep. 
And  in  his  ear  Til  holla  Mortimer  ! 
Nay,  I  will  have  a  ftarling  taught  to  fpeak 
Nothing  but  Mertimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  ftill^in  motion. 

Worcefter.  Hear  you^   coufin^  a  word. 

Hot/pur.  All  ftudies  here  I  folemnly  defy,' 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke : 
And  that  fame  fword-and-buckler  Prince  of  Wales, 
(But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  ^lad  he  met  with  fome  mifchance), 
I'd  have  him  poifen'd  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Worcefier*  Farcwcl,  my  kinfman,  I  will  talk  to  you 
When  you  arc  better  temper'd  to  attend. 

Firftpart,  Henry  lY .  aSi  I .  fc.  J{, 

Having  vlewM  a  train  of  perceptions  as  direct- 
ed by  nature,  and  the  variations  it  is  fufceptible 
of  from  different  necef&ry  caufes,  we  proceed  to 
examine  how  far  it  is  fubjeAed  to  will ;  for  that 
this  faculty  hath  fome  influence,  more  or  lefs, 
is  obferved  above.  And  firft,  the  rate  of  fuccef- 
fion  may  be  retarded  by  infifting  upon  one  ob- 
ject, and  propelled  by  difmiffing  another  before 
its  time.  But  fuch  voluntary  mutations  in  the 
natural  courfe  of  fucceflion,  have  limits  that  can- 
not be  extended  by  the  moft  painful  efforts: 
which  will  appear  from  confidering,  that  the 
mind  circumfcribed  in  its  capacity^   cannot,  at 

the 
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the  fame  ioftant,  a4mit  many  perceptions ;  and 
when  replete,  that  it  hath  not  place  for  new  pfcr- 
ceptions,  till  others  be  removed  j  confequently 
that. a  voluntary  change  pf  perception^  cannot  .be 
inftantaneous,  as  the  time  it  requires  fets  bounds 
to  the  velocity  of  fucceflion.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  power  we  have  to  arreft^  flying  perceptipn, 
is  equally  limited :  and  the  reafoa  is,  that  the 
longer  we  detain  any  perception,  the  more  diffi- 
culty we  find  in  the  operation ;  till,  the  difficul- 
ty becoming  unfurmountable,  we  are  forced  to 
quit  our  hold,  and  to  permit  the  train  to  take 
its  ufuaicourfe. 

The  power  we  have  oyer  this  train  as  to  uni- 
fcwmity  and  variety,  is  in  fome  cafes  very  great, 
in  others  very  little.  A  ti*ain  fo  far  as  compofed 
of  perceptions  of  external  objedbs,  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  place  we  occupy,  and ,  admits  not 
more  nor  lefs  variety  but  by  change  of  place.  A 
train  compofed  of  ideas  of  memory,  is  ftill  lefs 
under  our  power ;  becaufe  we  cannot  at  will  call 
up  any  idea  that  is  not  conneded  with  the  train*. 
But  a  train  of  ideas  fuggefted  by  reading,  may  be 
varied  at  will,  jwovided  we  have  books  in  (lore. 

This  power  which  nature  hath  given  us  over 
our  train  of  perceptions,  may  be  greatly  ftrength- 
cned  by  proper  difcipline,  and  by  an  early  appli- 
cation to  bufinefs.  Its  improved  ftrength  is  re-; 
markable  in  thofe  who  have  a  genius  for  the  ma-* 

•  Sfc  chap..  I.  ^ 
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thematics :  nor  lefs  reniarkabfe  in  perfons  devo- 
ted to  religious  exercifes,  who  pafs  whole  days 
in  contemplation,  and  impofe  upon  thdfofelves 
long  and  fevere  penances.    It  is  i>ot  to  be  con^ 
ceived,  what  length  a  habit  of  activity  in  afiairs 
will  carry  fomc  men.     Let  a  ftranger,  or  let  any 
perfon  to  whom  the  fight  is  not  familiar,  attend 
the  chancellor  of  Great  Britain  through  the  la- 
bours but  of  one  day,  during  a  feflion  of  parlia^ 
ment :   how  great  will  be  his  afloniihment !  what 
multiplicity  of  law-bufinefs,  what  deep  thinking, 
and  what  elaborate  application  to  matters  of  go- 
vernment 1  The  train  of  perceptions  rnqfl:  in  this 
great  man  be  accelerated  far  beyond  tlie  ordinary 
courfe  of  nature :  yet  no  confufion  nor  hurry  • 
but  in  every  article  the  greateft  wder  and  accu- 
racy.    Such  is  the  force  of  habit.    How  happy  is 
man,  to  have  the  command  of  a  principle  of  ac- 
tion, that  can  elevate  him  fo  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary condition  of  humanity  !  * 

We  are  now  ripe  for  confidering  a  train  of  per- 
ceptions, with  refped  to  pleafure  and  pain :  and 
to  this  fpeculation  we  muft  give  peculiar  atten- 
tion, becaufe  it  ferves  to  explain  the  elFe<fts  that 
uniformity  and  variety  have  upon  the  mind.  A 
man  is  always  in  a  pleafant  ftate  of  mind,  when 
his  perceptions  flow  in  their  natural  courfe ;  he 
feels  himfelf  free,  light,  and  eafy,  efpecially  af- 
ter any  forcible  acceleration  or  retardation.    On 

*  This  chapter  was  compofed  in  the  year  1 753. 
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the  other  hand,  the  accelerating  or  retaitllBg  the 
natural  courfe,  excites  a  pain,  which,  though 
fcarcely  felt  in  fmall  removes,  becomes  conixd&^ 
rable  toward  the  extl^emes.  An  averfion  to  file 
on  any  fingle  objedt  for  a  long  time,  or  to  take 
in  a  multiplicity  of  objedts  in  a  fhort  time,  is  ref* 
markable  in  children ;  and  equally  fo  in  men  un- 
accuftomed  to  bufinefs :  a  man  langui(bes  when 
the  fucceffion  is  very  flow ;  and,  if  he  grow  not 
impatient,  is  apt  to  fall*  afleep :  during  a  rapid 
fucceffion,  he  hath  a  feeling  as  if  his  head  were 
turning  round;  he  is  fatigued,  and  his  pain  re- 
ietnbles  that  of  wearinefs  after  bodily  labour. 

But  a  moderate  oourfe  will  not  fatisfy  the 
mind,  unlefs  the  perceptions  be  alfo  diver- 
sified:  number  without  variety  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  conftitute  a  pleafant  train.  In  cpm- 
parlng  a  few  objefts,  uniformity  is  agi'eeable; 
but  the  frequent  reiteration  of  uniform  objeds 
becomes  difagreeable :  one  tires  of  a  fcene  that  is 
not  diverfified ;  and  foon  feels  a  fort  of  unnatural 
reftraint,  when  confined  within  a  narrow  range, 
whether  otcafioned  by  a  retarded  fucceffion  or  by 
too  great  uniformity.  An  excefs  in  variety  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  fatiguing :  which  is  percep- 
tible even  in  a  train  compofed  of  related  percep- 
tions ;  much  more  where  the  perceptions  being 
xinrelated,  gain  not  admittance  without  effort ; 
for  this  effort,  though  fcarce  perceptible  in  a 
fingle  inftance,  becomes  by  frequent  reiteration 
exceeding  painful.    Whatever  be  the  caufe,  the 

faft 
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hit  is  censinj  thata  man  never  finds himielf  more 
at  eaie,  dian  when  his  perceptions  fucceed  each 
other  with  a  certain  degree,  not  only  of  velocity , 
but  aUb  of  variety.    The  pleafure  that  arifes  from 
a  train  of  conne6led  ideas^  is  remarkable  in  a  re- 
verie; efpeciaUy  where  the  imagination  interpo- 
ies,  and  is  a&ive  in  coining  new  ideas,  which  is 
done  with  wonderful  facility :  one  muft  be  fen- 
fible^  that  the  ferenity  and  eaie  of  the  mind  in 
this  flate,  makes  a  great  part  of  the  enjoyments 
The  cafe  is  different  where  external  objeds  enter 
into  the  train ;  for  thefe,  making  their  appear- 
ance without  any  order,  and  without  any  con- 
nection fave  that  of  contiguity,  form  a  train  of 
perceptions  that  may  be  extremely  u;aiform  or 
extremely  diverfified ;   which,  for  oppoflte  rea- 
fons,  are  both  of  them  painful* 

To  alter,  by  an  aft  of  Will,  that  degree  of 
variety  which  nature  requires,  is  not  lefs  painful^ 
than  to  alter  that  degree  of  velocity  which  it  re- 
quires. Contemplation,  when  the  mind  is  long 
attached  to  one  fubjeft,  becomes  painful  by  re* 
draining  the  free  range  of  perception :  curiofity, 
and  the  profped:  of  advantage  from  ufeful  difco^ 
veries,  may  fortify  one  to  bear  this  pain:  but 
it  is  deeply  felt  by  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  pro^ 
duceth  in  them  an  averfion  to  all  abttraft  fciences. 
In  any  profeflion  or  calling,  a  train  of  operation 
tliat  is  limple,  and  reiterated  without  intermiffion, 
makes  the  openftor  languilh,  ^nd  Ipfe  his  vigour : 
he  complains  neither  of  too  great  labour,  nor  of 

too 
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too  little  aftion ;  but  regrets  the  want  of  variety, 
and  the  being  obliged  to  do  the  fame  thing  over 
and  over :  where  the  operation;  is  fufficiently  va- 
ried, the  mind  retains  its  vigor,  and  is  pleafed 
with  its  condition.  Adions  again  create  an  un- 
eafinefs  when  cxcefljye  in  number  or  variety,, 
though  in  every  other  refped  agreeable : .  thus  a 
throng  of  bufinefs  in  law,  inpliyfick,  orinti'af- 
fick,  diftrefles  and  diftrafts  the  miiid,  unlefs 
where  a  habit  of  application  is  acquired  by  long 
and  conllant  exercife :  the  exceflive  variety  is  the 
diftrefling  circuniftance ;  and  the  mind  fufFers 
grievoufly  by  being  kept  conftantly  upon  the 
ftretch. 

With  relation  to  involuntary  caufes  difturbing 
that  degree  of  variety  which  nature  requires,  a 
flight  pain  aiFefting  one  part  of  the  body  without 
variation,  becomes,  by  its  conftancy ,  and  long  du- 
ration, almt)ft  infupportable :  the  patient,  feh- 
fible  that  the  pain  is  not  increafed  in  degree, 
complains  of  its  conftancy  more  tlian  of  its  feve- 
rity,  of  its  ingroffing  his  whole  thoughts,  and  ad- 
fnitting  no  other  objedt.  A  Ihifting  pain  is  more 
tolerable,  bccaufe  change  of  place  contributes  to 
variety;  and  an  intermitting  pain,  fufFeringo- 
ther  objetfls  to  intervene,  ftill  more  fo.  Again, 
any  fingle  colour  or  found  often  returning,  be- 
comes difagreeable ;  as  may  be  obferved  in  view- 
ing a  train  of  limiUr  apartments  painted  with  the 
fame  colour,  and  in  hqaring  the  prolonged  tollings 
pfabeJl,  ,  Colour  aiid  found  varied  within  cer- 
tain 
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tain  limits,  though  without  any  order,  are  a- 
greeable;  witnefs  the  various  colours  of  plants 
and  flowers  in  a  field,  and  the  various  notes  of 
birds  in  a  thicket :  increafe  the  number  or  va- 
riety, and  the  feeling  becomes  unpleafant ;  thus 
a  great  variety  of  colours,  crowded  upon  a  fmall 
canvas  or  in  quick  fucceflion,  create  an  uneafy 
feeling,  which  is  prevented  by  putting  the  co- 
lours at  a  greater  diftance  either  of  place  or  of 
time.  A  number  of  voices  in  a  crowded  afTem- 
bly,  a  number  of  animals  coUeAcd  in  a  mai-ket, 
produce  an  unpleafant  feeling ;  though  a  few  of 
them'  together,  or  all  of  them  m  a  moderate 
fucceffion,  would  be  pleafant.  And  becaufe  of 
the  fame  excefs  in  variety,  a  number  of  pains  felt 
in  different  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  fame  inflant 
or  in  a  rapid  fucceflion,  make  an  exquifite  tor- 
ture. 

The  foregoing  dodrine  concerning  the  train  of 
perceptions,  and  the  pleafure  or  pain  refulting 
from  that  train  in  different  circumllances,  will 
be  confirmed  by  attending  to  the  final  caule 
of  thefe  efiefts.  And  being  fenfible,  that  the 
mind,  inflamed  with  fpeculations  of  this  kind  fo 
highly  interefting,  is  beyond  meafure  difpofed  to 
conviAiori ;  I  fliall  be  watchful  to  admit  no  argu- 
ment nor  remark,  but  what  appears  folidly  found- 
ed ;  and  with  this  caution  I  proceed  to  the  inquiry. 
It  is  occafionally  obferved  above,  that  perfons  of 
a  phlegmatic  temperament,  having  a  fluggifh 
train  of  perceptions,    are  indifpofed  to  aftion ; 

and 
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and  that  adiivity  cooAantly  accompanies  a  briik 
motipa  of  perceptions. .  To  afcertdn  thi«  fad,  a 
man  need  not  go  abroad  .for  experiments :  re* 
fledliog  upon  things  paflingin  his  own  mind,  he 
will  find,  chat  a  briik  circulation  of  thought  con* 
ftantly  prompts  him.  to  ^a&ion ;  and  tliat  he  is  a-- 
verfe  to  adion  when  his  perceptions  liangiiiih  in 
their  courfe.  But  ipgn  by  nature  Is  formed  for 
adieu,  and  he  miift:  -be  adi ve  Ip  order  to  be  hapr 
py*  Nature  therefore  hath  kindly  proyided  a- 
gainft  indolence,  by  annexing  pleafure  to  a  mo- 
derate courfe  of  perceptions,  and  by  mdking  e- 
very  remarkable  retardation  pgipful,  A  flow 
courfe  of  perceptions,  is  attended  with  another 
bad  eiled ;  man,  in  a  few  capital  cafes,  is  governed 
by  propenfity  or  inftind }  but  in  matters  that  ad- 
mit deliberation  and  choice,  reafon  is  ailigned 
him  for  a  guide ;  now,  as  reafoning  requires  of- 
ten a  great  compafs  of  ideas,  their  fucceflioni 
ought  to  be  fo  quick,  as  readily  to  furnifli  every 
motive  that  may  be  neceflary  for  n;iature  delibe- 
ration J  in  a  languid  fucceffion,  motives  will  of- 
ten occur  after  adion  is  commenced,  when  it  is 
too  late  to  retreat. 

Nature  hath  guarded  man,  her  favourite,  ar 
jgainil  a  fucceffion  too  rapid,  not  lefs  carefully 
than  a^nil  one  too  flow :  both  are  equally  pain- 
ful, though  the  pain  is  not  the  fame  in  both. 
Many  are  the  good  effeds  of  this  contrivance. 
In  the  firft  place,  as  the  bodily  faculties  are  by 
certain  painfol  feniations  confined  within  proper 

limits, 
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limits,  beyond  which  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
flrain  the  tender  -  organs,  Nature,  in  like  man- 
ner, is*cqually  provident  with  refpcd  to  the- no- 
bler Acuities  of  the  mind :  thus  the  pain  of  an 
accelerated  courfe  of  perceptions,  is  Nature's 
admonition  to  relax  our*  pace,  and  to  admit  a 
more  gentle  exertion  of  tiiought.     Another  va- 
luable purpofe  may  be  gathered,  from  coniider- 
infg  in  ^vhat  manner  objeifts  are  imprinted  on  the 
mind  :  to  make  an  impffeffion  fuoh  as  to' give  the 
naemory  faft  hold  of  theobje^,  time  is  required, 
even  where  attention  is  the  greateft  J  and  a  mo- 
derate degree  of  attention^  Which  is  the' common 
cafe,  muft  be  continued  Hill  longer  to  produce 
the  fame  effeft:  a  rapid  fucceflion,  then,  muft 
prevent  objefts  from  making  impreflions  fo  deep 
as  to  be  of  real  fervice  in  life :  and  Nature  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  feke  of  memory,  has  by  a 
painful  feeling  guarded  againft  a  rapid  fucceflion. 
But  a  fliill  more  valuable  purpofe  is  anfwered  by 
this  contrivance :  as,  on  the  one  hand,  a  fluggifli 
courfe  of  perceptions  indifpofeth  to  aftion ;  fo, 
on  the  other,  a  courfe  too  rapid  impels  to  rafli 
and  precipitant  adion :  prudent  conduA  is  the 
child  of  deliberation  and  clear  conception,  for 
-which  there  is  no  place' in  a  rapid  courfe- of 
thought.    Nature  therefore,  taking  meafures  for 
prudent  conduft,  has  guarded  us  effeftually  from 
precipitancy  of  thought,  by  making  it  painful. 

Nature  not  only  provides  againft  a  fucceflion 
tpp  llo\v^  or  too  c^^uick,  but  makes  the  middle 
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cotirfe  extremely  pleafant.  Nor  is  this  middle 
courfe  confined  within  narrow  bounds:  every 
man  can  natui^aliy,  without  pain,  accelerate  or  re- 
tard in  fome  degree  the  rate  of  liis  perceptions. 
And  he  can  do  this  in  a  ftill  greater  degree  by  the' 
force  of  habit:  a  habit  of  contemplation  annihi^ 
lates  the  pain  of  a  retarded  courfe  of  perceptions  3 
and  a  bufy  life,  after  long  pradice,  makes  acce^ 
leration  pleafent. 

Concerning  the  final  caufe  of  our  tafte  for  va* 
riety,  it  will  be  confidered,  that  human  alfeirs, 
complex  by  variety  as  well  as  number,  require 
the  diftributing  our  attention  and  adtiirity  in  mea* 
fure  and  proportion.  Nature  therefore,  to  fe- 
cure,  a  juft  diftributicm  corrcfponding  to  the  va* 
riety  of  human  a£drs,  has  made  too  great  uni- 
formity or  too  great  variety  in  the  courfe  of  our 
perceptions,  equally  unpleafant :  and  indeed^ 
were  we  addided  to  either  extreme,  our  inter- 
nal conflitution  would  be  ill  fuited  to  our  exter-* 
nal  circumftances.  At  the  fame  time,  where 
great  uniformity  of  operation  is  required,  asin- 
feveral  manufadures,  or  great  variety,  as  in  law 
or  jphyfic.  Nature,  attentive  to  all  our  wants, 
hath  alfo  provided  for  thefe  cafes,  ,by  implant- 
ing in  the  breaft  of  every  perfon,  an  efficacious 
principle,  which  leads  to  hkbit :  an  obftinate 
perfeverance  in  the  fame  occupation,  relieves  us 
from  the  pain  of  exceffi ve  uniformity ;  and  ihe 
like  perfeverance  in  a  quick  circulation  of  differ- 
ent occupations,  relieves  us  from  the  pain  of  ex- 
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cefltve  variety.     Aftd  thas  we  c6m€  to  tak^  dt 
light  in   feveWi   Occupations,    tfeat   by  nftCi^^ 
<«rithcmt  habit,  are  ridt  i  liltlfedifguftftll. 

A  middle  r^lte  iflfo  in  the  train  of  ^tcepii66§ 
Ketweeft  \itii(ertnlty  ind  iaftety,  h  fldt  kfe  pfl«i* 
fant,  thfin  betx^ecrt  <Jtticknefs  and  ilowrtelsV  Thd 
friind  of  man,  by  this  cbnftitution,  i^  WondttM-* 
ly  adapted  td  the  co'tlrfe  of  httol^n  atfaiti^^  \ducb 
are  continually  changing,  but  n&t  tirlthoW  tan- 
nedioh.  By  this  con^llttitidfl,  lis  )s  e^fttally  adapt- 
ed to  the  acquifition  of  kn(>wlet%e,  which  re-* 
fults  chiefly  from  di icoverii^  r^^mbdances  among 
di&ring  objedrs,  and  diiferenees  among  refenn 
bling  object:  fuch  occupatidir^  e^en  abflrad^ 
ing  frdm  the  knowledge  av^  ^quire^  ii  in  itfelf 
delightful,  by  preferving  a  middle  rate  between 
too  ^eat  uniforbiity  and  tod  great  yariety. 
,  We  arfe  now  arrived  at  the  chief  purpofe  of  the 
prefefit  chapter ;  and  thdt  is,  to  eXaitiine  howiu* 
uniformity  or  variety  ought  to  prevail  iii  the  fine 
arts.  And  the  ^owled^  we  have  obtiinid| 
will  even  at  firft  view  fuggeft  a  general  obfenra- 
tion^  That  in  every  work  of  art^  it  muft  be  a- 
gree^ble  j  to  find  ttmt  degree  of  variety^  which  cof- 
refponds  to  the  natural  courfeof  biirpercejitiomj 
and  that  an  exqefs  in  variety  or  in  uniformity, 
mufl  bedifagreeable,  byyarj'ing  that  haturalcdurfe. 
For  this  reafon,  works  of  art  admit  more  or  lefs 
Variety  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  : 
in  a  piaure  that^  by  ah  intesrefting  eveat,  ftrong* 


iy  attaches  flie  IpeAatdr  to  a  firigle  objed,  the 
mind  rcliflreth  hot  a  multiplicity  of  figures  nor  pf 
ornaiiients  i  i  pidrure  again  reprefciidng  a  gay 
fiibjefti  admits  great  variety  of  figured  and  orna* 
Dieftts ;  becaufe"  thefe  are  agreeable  to  the  mind 
iix  a  eh^rful  tondi  The  fiime  obfervation  is  ap- 
plicable to  poetry  and  to  mnfic; 

It-  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  ranarked,  thait 
one  can  bear  a  great-er  variety  df  natoi-al  objedte^ 
fhaii  of  objefl's  irt  a  pi<5!ure  5  arid  a  greater  variety  / 
in  a  fwtfture,  than  ih  d  defcription:  a  real  oh]eQi 
pt'efented  to  View,  makes  an  impreffion  mora 
readily  than  tvheri  feprefented  in  colours,  and 
math  more  r^adity  than  wh^n  reprefented  Jn 
words.  Heflce  it  is,  that  the  profofe  variety  of 
ofcjefe  ill  ficiiAe  natural  landfcapes,  neither*  breed 
coitdtfi^dpt  ndr  fatigue :  and  for  the  f^me  reafoni 
there  i4  j>lgice  fot  greater  variety  of  ornament  in  d 
pifturc^  thaii  in  a  poem. 

Fi*om  thefe  general  dafei-vations^  I  proceed  ta 

|»r(lculws.      fii-  works  expofed  continually  to 

^blic  View^  variety  ought  to  be  ftudied.     It  is  a 

rule  accordingly  itt  fcujpture,  to  contraft  the 

diferent  limbs  of  a  ftatue^  in  order  to  give  it  all 

the  variety  pofliUe.    Though  the  cone  in  a  finglo 

vietv,  be  more  beautiful  thaii  the  pyrsenid ;  yet  a 

pyramidal  fteeple,  becaufe  of  its  variety,  is  juftly 

preferred.     For  the  fame  reafpn,  the  oval  in 

tompiD(6tions  is  fircferred  before  the  circle  ;  and 

painters,  in  copying  buildings,  orai^  regular 

U  2  work, 
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work,  endeavour  to  give  an  air  of  variety,  by  re^ 
prefeiftittg  the  Aibjedt  m  an  ai^uiar  view  r  we 
are  pleafed  with  the  variety,  without  lofing  ii^e 
of  the  regularity.  In  a  landfcape  reprefenting  a- 
ilimals,  thofe  efpecially  of  the  fame  kind,  contraii 
ought  to  prevail :  to'  draw  one  fleeping,  another 
a^vake ;  one  fitting,  another  in  motion ;  one  mo-' 
ving  toward  the  fpeclator,  another  from  hmty  is 
the  life  of  fuch  a  performance. 

In  every  fort  of  writing  intended  in  any  degree 
for  amufement,  variety  is  necef&ry  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  work.  Want  of  variety  is 
fenfibly  felD,  in  Davila's  billory  of  the  civil  \vars  of 
France :  the  events  are  indeed  important  and  va- 
rious ;  but  the  reader  languiihes  by  a  tirefome  u- 
niformity  of  charader ;  every  perfon  engaged  be- 
ing figured  a  confummate  politician^  goversed 
by  intereft  only.*  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  Ovid 
difgufts  more  by  too  great  variety,  or  too  great  u- 
niformity:  his  ftories  are  ^1  of  th^  fame  kiad^ 
concluding  invariably  with  the  transfonnation  of 
one  being  into  another;  and  fo  far  he  is  tiriefcmie 
with  excefs  in  uniformity :  he  alfo  fatigues  with 
excefs  in  variety,  by  hurrying  his  reader  inceir 
fantly  from  ftory  to  ftory.  Ariofto  is  ftill  more 
fatiguing  than  Ovid,  by  exceeding  the  juft 
bounds  of  variety  :  not  fatisficd,  like  Ovid,  with 
a  fuccefl[ion  in  his  ftories,  he  diftrads  the  reader, 
by  jumbling  together  a  multitude  of  imconneded 
events.    -Nor  is  the  Orlando  Furiofo  lefs  tJirefome 
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by  its  iiniformity  than  the  Metamorphofes,  though 
in  a  different  manner :  after  a  ftory  is  brought  to 
a  crifis,  the  readier,  intent  upon  thp  cataftrophe, 
is  fuddenly  fnatch'd  away  to  a  new  ftory,  wJi|ch 
is  little  regarded  io  long  as  the  miipd  is  opcupieii 
with  the  former^  This  tantalizing  method^ 
from  which  the  author  never  once  fwerves  du- 
ring the  courfe  of  ^  long  work,  befide  its  unifor- 
mity, hath  another  bad  elfeft :  it  prevents  that 
fympathy,  which  is  raifed  by  an  interefting  event 
when  th§  reader  meets  with  no  interruption. 

The  emotions  produced  by  our  perceptions  in 
a  train,  have  been  little  confidered,  and  lefs  un- 
derftood  c  the  fubjed  therefore  required  an  ej^-? 
borate  difcuffipn*  It  may  furprife  fome  rjjaders, 
to  find  variety  treated  as  only  contributing  to 
9iake  a  train  of  perceptions  pleafant,  when  it  is 
commonly  held  to  be  a  n^eceffajy  ingredient  m 
beauty  of  whatever  kind ;  according  to  the  defi- 
nition^ *'  That  beauty  confifts  in  uniformity  a- 
-*'  mid  varipty/*  But  after  the  fubjed:  is  explain- 
ed and  illuftrated  as  above,  I  prefurne  it  will  be 
evident,  that  this  definition,  however  applicable 
to  one .  or  other  fpecies,  is  far  from  being  juft 
with  refpeA  to  beauty  in  general:  variety  con- 
tributes no  Ihare  to  the  beauty  of  a  mora}  adlion^ 
nor  of  a  mathematical  theorem :  and  numberlefs 
are  the  beautiful  objedls  of  fight  that  have  little 
for  no  variety  in  them ;  a  globe,  the  mpll  uniform 
of  all  figures,  is  of  all  the  moft  beautiful ;  and  a 
fquare,  though  more  beautiful  than  a  trapezium, 
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hath  lefs  variety  in  its  conftituent  parts«  The 
foregoing  definition,  which  at  beft  is  but  ohkwrty^ 
lyexprefled,  is  only  applicable  to  a  number  of 
objects  in  a  gi'oup  or  in  fucceilion,  among  whicb 
indeed  a  due  mixture  of  uniformity  adH  variety 
is  ahyays  agreeable ;  provided  the  particular  ofa- 
jefts,  Separately  confidercd,  be  in  any  degree  beau- 
tiful; for  uniformity  amid  variety  among  ugJy 
©bjefts,  allbrds  no  pleafure.  This  circomfUnce 
ef  beauty  is  totally  omitted  in  the  definition ;  and 
indeed  to  have  mentioned  it,  would  at  the  veitj 
firft  glance  have  fhown  the  definition  to  be  im- 
perfed :  for  to  define  beauty  as  arifing  from  beaur 
tiful  objeds,  Mended  together  in  a  due  propor- 
tion of  uniformity  and  yariety,  would  be  too 
grofs  to  pafs  cxirrent ;  as  nothing  can  be  more 
grofs,  than  to  employ  in  a  defimtion  the  ^ery 
term  that  is  propofed  to  be  es^plained. 


Appendix  to  Chap.  IX. 
Concerning  the  works  of  nature  < 


IN  natural  objcfts,  wlietber  we  regard  their  in- 
cernal  or  external  ilruclurc,  beauty  and  dcr 
iign  are  equally  confpicuous.  We  fliall  begirt 
Fith  the  outfide  of  nature,  as  what  iirft  prefents 

itfelf. 

The 


Th^  /Sj^re  ^f  m  organic  bpcjy,  is  gppisr^lj  re* 
gdhr.  The  tmftjc  of  ^  trep,  itp  Jw^nch^S,  and 
thw  mmificatioDLS,  e^e  flip^ly  romid^  aad  fonu 
^  ferial  regularly  deci^iealwg  from  tfee  itrunic  tp  tb<5 
^(in^left  ^r,€  :  uniforinity  is  no  w^ere  piore  re- 
aijarl^ijble  th^  in  tij,^  Jeeves,  vhicb,  in  tl>e  J^iie 
fpeci^es,  t^ve  a^  fhd  fame  cqlqw^,  Aze,  and/hape  : 
l:hp  feeds  aijd  fr^fs  ?re  all  regular  i^g^e^,  ag- 
prp^^iog  fojT  i:he  ^oft  part  to  die  g^obu^r  fom^* 
He^e  a  pja^t,  efpecially  of  the  Isu-g^r  ^ci^4,  witfi 
its  tr^nk,  branchieSj  folia;gc^  and  ^f uit^  i$  a  4e- 
light^^  ot^ei^. 

IjSL  w  amiflial,  tb^  truflic,  whic^i  i^  jpiucJi  largejf 
•than  the  other  parts,  occupies  a  chief  place :   i^ 
ihape,  like  thajt  -oi  the  A^m  of  ^^nt^i  U  i^early 
xoy^;  a  %ure  \vhjch  pf  $iU  is  the  |3[io/3:  agree* 
.abls :  its  tAVO  fi<^p  are  prieofely  fin;uJai' :  feyeral 
of  tljc  undar  parts  go  ojf  in  pairs ;  ^^  t^e  two 
individ^l^s  (^  e^ch  p^iU*  lire  ^qcjuratiely  luiiform  c 
itlie  Ai>^  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle:  the 
Uwhs^  beari^  a  oertain  pr^pportioB  to  thp  tr^fik 
ferve  to  fwpport  it,  and  to  give  it «  prop^  eWji- 
tion  :    .upon  Qjje  eux:ew^ty   ^r/e    difppfed  tt^e 
neck  ^]|d  .head,  i|]i  the  dlre<%iQ9  of  t;he  tnink: 
the  hepd  :bcing  t^^e  .chief  part,  ppflciTes  wit;Ii 
great  propriety  t^  chief  p^e.      Hence,    tbe 
beauty  of  the  whole  jfig^rp,  is  xh'^  refult  of  many 
eqMdl  aod  prop(»]tional  parts  .orderly  difpo^d ; 
a^d  the  fmidleft  variation  in  number,  equality, 
proportion,  or  order,  never  fails  tp  prpduc^  a 
|«erception  jof  ugiinds  and  defotrmity . 

U  ^  Naturct 
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Nature  in  no  particular  feems  more  {M-ofufe  of 
ornament,  than  in  the  beautiful  colouring  of  her 
works.  The  flowers  of  plants,  the  furs  of  beafts, 
arid  the  feathers  of  birds,  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  beauty  of  their  colours,  which  in  luftre  as 
%vtb11  as  in  harmony  are  beyond  the  power  of  imi- 
tation. Of  all  natural  appearances,  the  colour- 
ing of  the  human  face  is  the  moil  exquifite :  it  is 
the  ftrongeft  inftance  of  the  inefiable  art  of  na- 
ture, in  adapting  and  proportioning  its  colours 
"to  the  magnitude,  figure,  and  pofition,  of  the 
parts.  In  a  word,  colour  feems  to  live  in  nature 
only,  and  to  languiih  under  the  fineft  touches  of 
art. 

When  we  examine  tlie  internal  ftrudure  of  9 
plant  or  animal,  a  wonderful  fubtilty  of  mecba- 
hifmis  difplayM.     Man,  in  his  mechanical  ope- 
rations, is  Confined  to  the  furface  of  bodies ;  but 
the  operations  of  nature  are  exerted  through  the 
whole  fubftance,  fo  as  to  reach  even  the  ekmen- 
•  tary  parts.    Thus  the  body  of  an  animal,  and  of 
a  plant,  are  compofed  of  certain  great  veiTels ; 
thefe  of  fmaller ;  ^nd  thefe  again  of  ftiU  finslller, 
without  end,  fo  far  as  we  can  difcover.    This 
power  of  diffiifingmechanifm  through  the  moft 
intimate  parts,-  is  peculiar  to  nature ;  and  diftin- 
guiflies  her  operations,    mbft  remarkably,  from 
every  work  of  art.     Such    texfure,    continued 
from  the  grofler  parts  to  the  moft  minute,  pre- 
fer ves  all  along  the  ftrifteft  regularity:   the  fibres 
ff  plants  are  a  bundle  of  cylindriq  canals,  lyiig 
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in  the  iame  diraStion,  and  parallel,  or  nearly  par 
rallel  to  each  other:  in  fome  inflances,  a  mofl: 
accurate  arrangement  of  parts  is  difcovered,  as 
in  onions,  formed  of  concentric  coats  one  within 
another  to  the  very  centre.     An  animal  body  is 
flill  more  adniirable,  in  the  difpofition  of  its  in- 
ternal parts,  and  in  their  order  and  fymmetry  ; 
there  is  not  a  bone,  a  mufcle,  a  blood-vi^ilel,  a 
nerve,  that  hath  not  one  correfponding  to  it  on 
the  oppofite  fide ;  and  the  fame  order  is  carried 
through  the  mod  minute  parts  r  the  lungs  are 
compofed  of  two  parts,  which  are  difpofed  upon 
^he  fides  of  the  thorax ;    and  the  kidneys,    in  a 
lower  fituation,  have  a  pofition.not  lefs  orderly  ; 
;as  to  the  parts  that  are  fingle,  the  heart  is  advan- 
tageoufly  fituated  nigh  the  middle:  the  liver, 
fiomach,  and  fpleen,  are  difpofed  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  abdomen,  about  the  fame  height : 
the  bladder  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
as  well  as  the  inteftinal  canal,  which  fills  the 
whole  cavity  by  its  convolutions. 

The  n^qfthanical  power  of  nature,  not  confined 
to  fmall  bodies,  reacheth  equally  thofe  of  the 
greateft  fize ;  witnefs  the  bodies  that  compofe 
the  folar  fyftem,  which,  however  large,  are 
weighed,  meafured,  and  fubje<5ted  to  certain 
laws,  with  the  utmoft  accuracy.  Their  places 
round  the  fun,  with  thqir  diftances,  are  determir 
ned  by  a  precife  rule,  correfponding  to  their 
^quantities  of  matter.  The  fuperior  dignity  of 
the  central  body,  in  refpeft  of  its  bulk,  and  lucid 

ap|)earance, 
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appearance,  is  fuited  to  the  plac/s  it  Qcqu))ic^. 
The  glolndar  £gur£  of  thefe  bodies,  i$  oot  t(>D}^ 
in  itfeif  beautiful,  but  is  above  ^l  others  fidsd 
for  regular  modoo.  Each  planet  revojvf^  {dxmt 
jits  own  axis  in  a  giv/eo  time ;  and  each  mo?^ 
round  the  fun,  in  an  orbit  nearly  circular,  aud 
^n  a  time  propurtionjed  to  its  diftaitce^  Their  ve- 
locities, directed  \>y  m  fsH^lxQmihWj  ane  per- 
petually  clanging,  by  r^uJar  aficeteratiqns  «»i 
retardatio^is.  In  fine,  the  great  variety  jof  regu- 
lar appearances,  joined  with  the  be^vity  of  tim 
fyftem  itfeif,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the  hi^ft 
deiig]i{  in.  every  one  who  is  ibnfifale  of  defign, 
.power,  or  beavtty. 

Nature  hath  a  wondeiiid  power  of  cooneding 
fyXlems  ivith  ea^h  other,  and  of  propagating  that 
.concve&iQn  through  all  her  works.  Thus  the 
.CfOnftituent  parts  of  a  pla^^^  the  roofs,  fchje  libew, 
:the  brapche?,  the  leaves,  the  fruit,  are  re^ly 
jcJiiFeiient  /yileips,  wifed  by  a  mutual  dep^jsdence 
on  each  other;  in  an  ani^xal,  the  ly^p^tic 
jand  lacteal  d^^^,  the  bloqd-ye^ls  gnd  jaerves, 
the  muffles  and  glands,,  t^  bone^  and  ciLr|;i^agef , 
;the  memliM'aije^  and  vifc^ra,  ^vith  the  .other  or- 
jgans,  form  diftin^l  fyfbeflif,..  wjiich  are  ^ited  in- 
to one  wboile.  There  ^^rp,  ^t  tl^e  /apie  time,  o- 
their  connejftions  lefs  ^ntimarte;  eyery  plant  is 
joined  to  the  «arth  by  its  tppts;  >t  reqi^^res  raifi 
^mddewsto  furnilh  it  with  juices  j  .and  it  re- 
quires heat  to  preferve  tliefe  juices  in  fluidity  ai¥i 
^oojion:  .eveiy  .^maJ,  by  its  ^avity,  is  C09- 

np<fted 


nedod  wkfa  cfae  earth,  wkh  the  elettieni:  m  wbftdi 
it  biceatfaes,  and  with  chie  fun,  by  deriving  ftom  it 
dieridhing  and  eniiveniiig  heat:  the  earth  imt- 
nifhech  aliaient  to  pjaats^  tfaefp  to  unim^^i  aa94 
(hefe  s^in  to  .other  tiiimfijfS,  19  ^  lai^g  trs^n  of 
dependence:  that  the  earth  in  part  of  A  giceat;^!^ 
fyf^em.,  comprehending  maBy  bodies  n^utually 
^ttrading  each  other,  and  gravit9l;ing  a,U  I^w^r4 
one  common  xentre,  is  w^yr  thorpwghly  mphm 
red.  Stt^h  a  regvdar  aiKl  uniform  ^erios  x)S  coor 
l^eiaion?,  propagated  through  fo  ff^^  ;aL  nm^J?«: 
of  beings,  and  through  fuch  wide  fpaoes^  h  w^)^ 
derful:  and  our  wonder  mull  increafe,  M{h^ 
we  ob&nv^e  thefe  conne&ions  propagated  Iroffli 
the  min^teft  atcmis  to  bodies  of  the  moft  ejooTfr 
mous  iize,.t»d  nidddy  difhidbd,  fo  as  that  wf 
(Can  iieithpr  perceive  their  beginning  nor  they: 
€nd*  That  the£b  connedUons  ar*e  tot  comj^nefl 
•within,  oar  own  planetary  fyllem^  is  certain; 
|hey  are  ^iifufed  orer  fpaces  ilill  mojre  res^KOfte, 
iviiere  new  bodies  and  fyftems  rife  to  our  vieMT, 
4iyitbout  end.  All  fpace  is  fiikd  with  the  wrodo^ 
4S(  6od,  which  are  condmdled  by  one  plan,  to 
«lfwer  anerringly  one  great  end. 

iBpt  the  moft  xvondarfql  cosmedioo  of  aH^ 
-chough  not  the  moA  i:onfpicuous,  is  that  of  our 
inteioial  frame  with  the  works  of  nature :  man  i^ 
obvioufly  fitted  for  contemplating  thefe  work&, 
becaufe  in  this  cont^nplation  he  has  great  d^ 
Jight,  The  works  of  nature  are  r^narkable  in 
f:l|eir  uniformity  not  lefs  ^han  in  th^ir  variety  j 
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and  the  mind  of  man  is  fitted  to  receive  pleafure 
equally  from  both.     Uniformity  and  variety  are 
interwoven  in  the  works  of  nature  with  furpri<p 
fing  art :  variety,  however  great,  is  never  with-^ 
out  fome  degree  of  uniformity  j  nor  the  greateft 
ilniformity    without  fome   degree    of  variety: 
there  is  great  variety  in  the  fame  plant,  by   the 
different  appearances  of  its  ftem,  branches,  leaves, 
l)loifoms,  fruit,  flze,  and  colour  ;  and  yet,,  when 
we  trace  this  variety  through  different  plants,  e-^ 
fpecially  of  the  fame  kind,  there  is  difcovered  a 
furprifing  uniformity :  again,  where  natuie  feems 
to  have  intended  the  moft  exauA  uniformity,  as 
among  individuals  of  the  &me  kind,   there  ftili 
appears  a  diverilty,  which  ferves  readily  to  difr- 
tinguiih  one  individual  from  another.    It  is    in- 
deed admirable,  that  the  human  vifage,  in  which 
•uniformity  4s  fo  prevalent,  fliould  yet  be  fo  mark^ 
ed,  as  to  leave  no  room,  among  millions,  for  miP 
•taking  one  perfon  for  another:    thefe  marks, 
though  clearly  perceived,  are  generally  fo  delicate^ 
that  words  cannot  be  found  to  defcribe  them. 
A  correfpoadenire  fo  perfed  between  the  human 
rniiid  and  the  works  of  nature,  is  extremely  re- 
markable.    The  oppoiition  between  variety  and 
uniformity  is.fo  great,  thsut  one  would  not  readi- 
ly imagine  they  could  both  be  reliihed  by  the 
fame  palate ;  ^t  leail  not  in  the  fame  pbjedt,  nor 
at  the  fame  time :  it  is  however  true,  that  the 
pleafures  they  afford,  being  happily  adjulled  to 
^h  other,  and  readily  mi^ng  in  intimate  unioo. 
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are  frequently  produced  by  the  fame  individual 
objeft.  Nay,  further,  in  the  objefts  that  touch 
us  the  moft,  uniformity  and  variety  are  conftantly 
combined ;  witnefs  natjxral  objedls,  where  this 
combination  is  always  found  in  perfection :  it  is 
for  that  reafon,  that  natural  objeds  readily  form- 
themfelves  into  ^oups,  and  are  agreeable  in 
whatever  manner  combined:  a  wood  with  itft 
trees,  ihrubs,  and  herbs,  is  agreeable :  the  mu- 
lie  of  birds,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  mur- 
muring of  a  brook,  are  in  conjunction  delight- 
ful J  though  they  ffa'ike  the  ear  without  modula- 
tion or  harmony*  In  ihort,  nothing  can  be 
more  happily  accommodated  to  the  inward  con- 
ftitution  of  man,  than  that  mixture  of  unifor- 
mity with  variety,  which  the  eye  difcovers  iji  na- 
tural objects :  and,  accordingly,  the  mind  is  never 
more  highly  gratified  than  in  contemplating  a  na^ 
tural  landfcape. 
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AN  h  fiiperlo^  to  the  brtite,  not  Wofe! 
by  hkratiertial  feeultlei,  thafebythofe 
6f  ]^r<fep?tiort  and  fedJrig.  With  re- 
{pt&.  to  the  gfbft  pleafures  of  fenfe,  the  brutes 
probably  yidrf  li^t  td  rtieti ;  atf d  they  may  alfa 
have  foifid  obfctir^  perception  of  beauty  i  bat  the 
riiore  delit^ti  perceptions  of  regitlarity^  drder, 
mriforitlity,  and  congruity!,  *  bein^  cotmeft^d  Mrith 
fitofdllty  atld  reirgion,  are  I'rferVed  t6  dignify  the 
Cftlef  of  t;he  t^TttibtiA  ci^itioft-  Upoft  that  ac^ 
C6Uiit,  tto  d?feipline  is  more  fuitable  to  ttiah,  not 
itkrre  ddngftwus  to  the  digifity  of  his  ftature,  than 
fMt  \Mth  i^fittes  his  tafte,  and  leiadi  him  to  dif- 
tinguifli  in  every  fubjeft,  what  is-  regular,  what 
is  orderly,  what  is  fuitable,  and  what  is  fit  and 
proper*.' 

*  Nee  vcro  ilia  parva  vis  namrae  cfl  radomfqiiCy  qood  imam  hoc 
animal  fcntit  quid  fit  a^-do^  quid  fit  quod  deceit  in  fadis  diddfque,  qui 
mo'dus.  Itaque  eorum  ipfurum,  quae  afpciSlu  fentiumar^  noUom  a^ 
liud  animal,  pulchricudincm,  vcnuflatemy  conveniendam  pardom 
fcndt.  Quam  fimilitudinem  natura  radoque  ab  oculis  ad  animini 
tr^hsftr^its,  mnlco  edam  magis  polcfarimdincmi  conflandam^  ordi- 
nem,  in  confiliis  fadifque  confervandum  putat^  cavetqae  ne  quid 
indecore  cficminateve  faciat;  mm  in  omnibus  et  opmionibas  et  h* 
dds  ne  quid  libidinose  aut  faciat  aut  cogitet.  Quibus  ex  rcbos 
conflatur  et  cfiicimr  id,  quod  quxrimus,  honeAum.  Cicero  dc  offi* 
ciis,  L  I. 

It 
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It  is  clear  froin  the  very  conception ;  of  the 
teriiis  ccngruity  and  proprittyy  that  thpy  aire  not 
applicstbk  to  any  fingle  objecl: :  they  imply  a  pla- 
raKty,  and  bbvioiifly  fignify  a  partiaUlar  relation 
betweenidlfTcfent  objfe«fl§»  Thus  we  fay  cwrcntly^ 
thit  a  decent  gai-b  is  fuitpble  or  proper  for  a  judge^ 
mddeft  behaviour  for  a  young  woman,  and  a  lof* 
ty  ftyte  fw  an  epic  poem :  and,  on  tlie  othet-  hand^ 
that  it  is  unfuitable  or  inco^grti^ous  to  fee  a  little 
womain  fuftk  in  an  overgrown  farthingale,  a  coat 
tichly  ertibroid^rfcd  covering  coarfe  and  dirty  Ji* 
nen,  ^  fnean  fubjedl  in. an  elevated  ilyk,  an  ele-* 
rated  fubjeft  in  a  metn  ftyle,  a  firft  minifter 
darilingi^hiwife^s  flocking,  or  a  reverend  prelate 
in  Iftwir  fleieVes  dancing:  a  hornpipe- 

The!  perception  -iii^  hare  of  tJiis  relation^  which 
feftm^  peculiar  to  man,  cannot  proceed  from  any 
otiier  jcaufe  J  but  fro&i  a  /etife  o£  congruity  dr 
propriety}  for  fuppofing  vis  deftitute  of  that 
fenf^,  the  termd  wOuM  to  us  be  Unintelligible  ^* 

It 

*  Prom  many  things  that  pa&  current  in  the  world  without  being 
generally  condemned^  one  at  firft  view  would  imagine,  that  the  fenfe 
6f  congruity  6r  propriety  hath  fcarcc  any  foundation  in  nature ;  and 
that  it  is  rather  an  aniificial  reiincnlent  of  thofe  who  afied  to  dif- 
tihguifti  themrelvcs  by  a  certain  delicacy  of  tafte  and  behaviour. 
The  fulibmc  panegyrics  beftow'd  upon  the  great  and  opulent,  in  e- 
piftles  dedicatory  and  other  fuch  cdmpofitions,  lead  naturally  to  that 
thought,  bid  there  prevail  in  the  world,  it  will  be  faid,  or  did 
nature  fuggeft,  a  tafte  of  what  is  fuitablc,  decent,  or  proper,  would 
any  good  writer  deal  in  fuch  compofitions,  or  any  man  of  (cnCe  re- 
ceive them  withoat  difguft  ?    Can  it  be  fuppofcd,  that  Lewis  XIV. 

of 
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It  is  a  matter  of  experience,  that  corignnty  or 
propriety,  where-ever  perceived,  is  agreeable; 
and  that  incongruity  or  impropriety,  wtere-ever 
perceived,  is  di&greeable.  The  only  difficulty 
is,  to  afcertain  what  are  the  particular  objeds 
that  in  conjunftion  fuggell  thefe  relations ;  for 
there  are  many  objefts  that  do  not :  the  fea,  for 
example,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  a  pifture, 
or  a  man  viewed  in  conjunftion  with  a  moun- 
tain, fuggeft  not  either  congruity  or  incongrui- 
ty. It  Teems  natural  to  inifer,  what  will  be  found 
true  by  indudion,  that  we  never  perceive  con- 
gruity nor  incongruity  but  among  things  that 
are  conneded  together  by  fcMne  relation  }  fiich  as 
a  man  and  his  adtions,  a  principle  and  its  acceflb- 
lies,  a  fubjed  and  its  ornaments.  We  are  indeed 
fo  framed  by  nature,  as  among  things  fo  conned- 
ed,  to  require  a  certain  fuitablenefs  or  corre- 
fpondence,  termed  congruity  or  propriety;  and 
to  be  difpleafed  when  we  find  the  oppoiite  rek- 
tion  of  incongruity  or  impropriety  *. 

If 

of  France  was  endued  by  uanirc  with  any  fcnfe  of  propriciy,  when, 
in  a  dramatic  performance  purpofcly  compofed  for  his  cncertaiB- 
ment,  he  fuflered  himfelf^  publicly^  and  in  his  prcfcnce,  to  be 
flylcd  the  greateil  king  ever  the  earth  produced  ?  Thefe  it  is  tnic 
are  (Irong  fadls ;  bat  luckily  they  do  not  prove  the  fcnfc  of  pro- 
priety to  be  artificial :  tlicy  only  prove,  that  the  fenfc  of  propriety 
is  at  times  overpowered  by  pride  and  vanity;  which  is  no  fingolar 
cafe,  for  this  fometimes  is  the  fate  even  of  the  fenfe  of  jnfticc. 

•  In  the  chapter  of  beauty,  qualities  are  diftinguifhed  intopri- 
snaiy  and  fccondary  :  and  to  clear  fome  obfcority  that  may  appear 
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If  things  connefted  be  the  fubjeft  of  congruity, 
it  is  reafonable  beforehand  to  expedl,  that  a  de- 
gree of  congruity  ihould  be  required  proportion- 
ed to  the  degree  of  the  connexion.  And  upon 
examination  we  find  this  to  hold  in  faft ;  where 
the  relation  is  intimate,  as  between  a  caufe  and 
its  efk&j  a  whole  and  its  parts,  we  require  the 
ftriAeft  congruity  ;  but  where  the  relation  is 
iUght,  or  accidental,  as  among  thin^  jumbled 
together  in  the  fame  place,  we  require  little  or 
no  congruity;  the  ftrifteft  propriety  is  required 
in  behaviour  and  manner  of  living;  becaufe  a 
man  is  conneded  with  thefe  by  the  relation  of  caufe 
andeffedt :  the  relation  between  an  edifice  and  the 
ground  it  ftands  upon,  is  of  the  moft  intimate  kind, 
and  therefore  the  fijuation  of  a  great  houfe  ought 
to  be  lofty;  its  relation  to  neighbouring  hills,  ri- 
vers, plains,  being  that  of  propinquity  only,  de- 

in  the  texr^  it  is  proper  to  be  obferved,  that  the  fame  difUnAion  i$ 
applicable  to  relations.  RefemUance,  equality,  uniformity,  pro* 
ximity,  are  relations  that  depeni  not  on  us,  but  cxift  equally  whe- 
ther perceived  oroot ;  and  upon  that  account  may  jufUy  be  tenncd 
frimary  relations.  But  there  are  other  relations,  that  to  us  only 
appear  fuch,  and  that  have  not  any  external  exifleucc  like  pri^iaiy 
reladons ;  which  is  the  cafe  of  congruity,  incongruity,  propriety^ 
impropriety :  thefe  may  be  properly  termed  fecondary  relations. 
Thus  it  appears  fron^  what  is  faid  ia  the  text^  that  the  fecondary  re« 
lotions  oicntioacd,  arife  from  objedb  cooneded  together  by  fome 
primaiy '  relation.  Property  is  an  example  of  a  fecondary  relation, 
that  fcrves  finely  to  illuftrate  their  nature :  this  relation  plainly 
exifb  no  where  but  in  the  mind ;  for  between  a  man  and  his  field, 
or  his  horfe,  there  is  no  external  or  primary  relation  kut  what  may 
exilt  between  him  and  a  field  or  a  horfe  belonging  to  another. 

Vol,  I.  X  niands 
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mands  but  a  final!  fliare  of  congruity :  among 
members  of  the  fame  club,  the  congruity  ought 
to  be  confiderable,  as  well  as  among  things  pla- 
ced  for  (how  in  the  fame  niche :  among  paflfen- 
gers  in  a  ftage-coach,  we  require  very  little  con- 
gruity ;  and  lefs  ftill  at  a  public  fpeftacle. 

Congruity  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  beauty  as  com- 
monly to  be  held  a  fpecies  of  it ;  and  yet  they 
differ  fo  eflentially,  as  never  to  coincide  :  beau- 
ty, like  colour,  is  placed  upon  a  finglefubjeft; 
congruity  upon  a  plurality:  finther,  a  thing 
beautiful  in  itfelf,  may,  with  relation  to  other 
things,  produce  the  ftrongeft  fenfe  of  incon- 
gruity. 

Congruity  and  propriety  are  commonly  reckon- 
ed fynonymous  terms ;  and  hitherto  in  opemng 
the  fubjeft  they  are  ufed  indifferently  ;  but  they 
are  diflinguifliable ;  and  the  precife  meaning  of 
each  mufl  be  afcertained,  Congruity  is  the  ge- 
nus, of  which  propriety  is  a  fpecies ;  for  we  call 
nothing  propriety 9  but  that  congruity  or  fuita- 
blenefs,  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  fenfible 
beings  and  their  thoughts,  words,  and  adlions. 

In  order  to  give  a  full  view  of  thefe  fecondary 
relations,  I  Ihall  trace  them  through  fome  of  the 
moft  confiderable  primary  relations.  The  rela- 
tion of  a  part  to  the  whole,  being  extremely  inti- 
mate, demands  the  utmoft  degree  of  congruity: 
even  the  flighteft  deviation  is  difguftful  j  witnefs 

the  Lutrin^  ^  burlefijuc  poem,  which  is  clofed 

with 
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with  a  ferious  and  warm  panegyric  on  Lamoig- 
non,  one  of  the  King's  judges : 


Amphora  ccepit 


laftitui ;  currente  rota,  cur  urceus  exit  t 

Examples  of  congruity  and  incongruity  are 
furniflied  in  plenty  by  the  relation  between  a  fub- 
jeft  and  its  ornaments.  A  literary  performance 
intended  merely  for  amufement,  is  fufceptible  of 
much  ornament,  as  well  as  a  mufic-room  or  a 
play-houfe ;  for  in  gaiety,  the  mind  hath  a  pe- 
culiar relifli  for  fhow  and  decoration.  The  moft 
gorgeous  apparel,  however  improper  in  tragedy, 
is  not  unfuitable  to  opera-aftors :  the  truth  is, 
an  opera,  in  its  prefent  form,  is  a  mighty  fine, 
thing ;  but  as  it  deviates  from  nature  in  its  capi- 
tal circumftances,  we  Jook  not  for  nature  nor 
propriety  in  thofe  which  are  accelTory.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  ferious  and  important  fubjeft,  ad*- 
mits  not  much  ornament  *  j  nor  a  fubjed  that  of 
itfelf  is  extremely  beautiful :  and  a  fubjed  that 
fills  the  mind  with  its  loftinefe  and  grandeur,  ap- 
pears beft  in  a  drefs  altogether  plain. 

To  a  perfon  of  a  mean  appearance,  gorgeous 
apparel  is  imfuitable  j   which,  befide  th6  incon- 

*  Coatraty  to  this  ruk^  the  uitroda£tion  to  the  third  volume  of 
the  Charaiieriftics^  is  a  continued  chain  of  metaphors :  thefe  in 
fuch  profbdon  arc  too  florid  for  the  fubje«5b ;  and  have  befide  the 
bad  effect  of  removing  eur  attention  from' the  principal  fubjeft,  to 
&x  it  upon  fplendid  trifles. . 

X  2  gruity, 
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gruity,  has  a  bad  effed  ;  for  by  contrafl  it  ifaows 
the  meannefs  of  appearance  in  the  ftrongeft  light. 
Sweetnefs  of  look  and  manner,  requires  fimplici- 
ty  of -drefs  joined  with  the  greateft  elegance.  A 
ftately  and  majeftic  air  requires  fumptuous  appa- 
rel, which  ought  not  to  be  gaudy,  nor  crowded 
with  little  ornaments.  A  woman  of  confununate 
beauty  can  bear  to  be  highly  adorned^  and  yet 
fhows  beft  in  a  plain  drefs  : 


For  tovelinefi 


Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament^ 
But  is  wkep  uiia4orA*d»  adom*d  the  moft. 

Thmforis  Autumn^  zo8. 

Congruity  regulates  not  only  the  quantity  of 
ornament,  but  alfo  the  kind.  The  ornaments 
that  embellifh  a  dancing-room  ought  to  be  all  of 
them  gay.  No  pidture  is  proper  for  a  church,  but 
what  has  religion  for  its  fubjed.  All  the  oma- 
ments  upon  a  fliield  ought  to  relate  to  war ;  and 
Virgil,  with  great  judgment,  confines  the  carvings 
ilpon  the  fhield  of  -fflneas,  to  the  military  hiftorj 
of  the  Romans  :  but  this  beauty  is  overlooked  by 
Homer  j  for  the  bulk  of  the  fculpture  upon  the 
fliield  of  Achilles,  is  of  the  arts  of  peace  in  gene^ 
ral,  anil  of  joy  and  feftivity  in  particular :  the 
author  of  Telemachus  betrays  the  fame  inatten- 
tion, in  defcriblng  the  fhield  of  that  young  hero. 

I^  ju^^^ng  of  propriety  with  regard  to  or- 
jiaments,  we  mufl  attend,  not  only  to  the  na- 
ture of  tlie  fub^ed  that  ^s  to  be  horned,  but  alfo 
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to  the  tircunniftancfei  in  which  k  -  is  |)laceci :  the 
orrtamehts  that  rare  propfer  for  a  ball,  will'apjpear 
not  altogc^ther  fo  tiecent  at  public  worlhip ;  atid 
the  fainie  perfon  ought  to  dreft  differently  for  a 
marriage-feaft  and  for  a  burial. 

Nothing  is  more  intimately  related  to  imari, 
than  his  fentiments,  words,  and  a(^ions;  and 
therefore  we  require  here  the  ftrifteft  conformi- 
ty. ^ When  we  find  %s^hat  we  thus  require,  we 
have  a  lively  fenfe  of  propriety :  when  we  find 
the  contrary,  our  fenfe  of  impropriety  is  not  Jefs 
lively.  Hence  the  univerfal  di£lafte  of  affecta- 
tion, which  confifts  iii  making  a  Ihew  of  greater 
delicacy  and  refinement  than  is  fuited  either  to  the 
charadter  or  circumftances  of  the  perfon .  Nothi  ng 
(hows  worfe  in  a  ftory  than  impropriety  of  man- 
ners. In  Corneille's  tragedy  of  Cinna^  JEmilid, 
a  favourite  of  Augiiftus,  receives  daily  marks  of 
his  affection,  and  is  loaded  with  benefits ;  yet  all 
the  while  is  laying  plots  to  aflaffinate  her  benefac- 
tor, directed  by  no  other  motive  but  to  avenge 
her  father's  death  * :  revenge  againft  a  benefaftor 
founded  fqlely  upon  filial  piety,  muft  be  direfted 
by  juftice,  and  therefore  never  can  fuggeft  unlaw- 
ful means ;  and  yet  the  crime  here  attempted,  a 
treacherous  murder,  is  what  even  a  mifcreant 
will  fcarce  attempt  againft  his  bittereft  enemy. 

What  is  faid  may  be  thought  fuificient  to  ex- 
plain the  relations  of  congruity  and  propriety. 

•  Sec  aft  I.  fc.  a. 
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But  the  fubjed  is  not  exhaufted :  on  the  contrary, 
.  the  profpedb  enlarges  upon  U9,  when  we  take 
under  view  the  effeds  thefe  relations  produce  in 
the  mind.  Congruity  and  projM-iety^  where-ever 
perceived,  appear  agreeable ;  and  every  agreea- 
ble objedb  produceth  in  the  mind  a  plea&nt  emo- 
tion :  incongruity  and  impropriety,  on  the  other 
.hand,  are  . disagreeable ;  and  of  courfe  produce 
painful  emotions.  .  Thefe  emotions,  whether 
pleafant  or  painful,  fometimes  vaniih  Without 
any  confequence ;  but  more  frequently  occaiion 
.  otlier  emotions, ;  which  I  proceed  to  exemplify. 
When  any  flight  incong]|Uity  is  perceived,  in  an 
accidental  combination  of  perfons  or  things,  as 
of  pafTengers  in  a  ftage-coach,  or  of  individuak 
dining  at  an  ordinary ;  the  painful  emotion  of  in- 
congruity, after  ^  momejitary  exiftence^  vanilh- 
eth  without  producing  any  eifeft.  But  this  is 
not  the  cafe  of  propriety  and  impropriety :  vo- 
luntary adls,  whether  words  or  deecls^  are  im- 
puted to  the  author ;  when  proper,  we  reward 
him  with  our  efteem ;  wlien  improper,  we  pu- 
nifli  him  with  our  contempt.  Let  us  fuj^ofe, 
for  example,  a  generous  aftion  fuited  to  the  cha- 
i-after  of  the  author,  which  raifes  in  liim  and  in 
every  fpeftator  the  pleafant  emotion  of  propriety: 
this  emotion  generates  in  the  author  both  felf- 
efteem  and  joy ;  the  former  when  he  conflden 
his  relation  to  the  adlion,  and  the  latter  when  be 
confiders  the  good  opinion  that  others  will  enter- 
tain of  him :  the  fame  emotion  of  propriety,  pro- 
duceth 
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duceth  in  the  fpedators,  eft^em  for  the  author 
of  the  adion;  and  when  they  think  of  them^ 
felvcs,  it  alfo  produceth^  by  means  of  contnft^ 
an  emotion  of  humility.  To  difcover  the  effafts 
of  an  tinfuitable  adion,  we  mufl:  invert  each  of 
thefe  circUmftances^ :  the  painful  emotion  of  im-* 
propriety;  generates  in  the  author  of  the  aft  ion 
both  humility  and  fhame  %  the  former  when  be 
coniiders  his  relation  to  die  aftion^  and  the  lat«- 
ter  when  he  coniiders  what  others  will  think  of 
him  :  the  fame  emotion  of  impropriety,  pi-odu-* 
ceth  in  the  fpcftators,  contempt  for  the  author 
of  the  aftion ;  and  it  alfo-  prodilceth,  by  means 
of  contraft  when  they  think  of  thconfelves,  an  e- 
motion  of  felf*eft^m.  Here  then  are  many  dif- 
ferent emotions,  derived  from  the  fame  adtioa 
confidered  in  different  views  by  different  perfons ; 
a  machine  provided  with  many-fpnngs,  and  not 
a  little  complicated.  Propriety  of  aftion,  it 
would  feem,  is  ^  chief  favourite  of  nature,  or.  of 
the  author  of  natxwe,  whpn  fuch  care  and  folici- 
tude  is  beftow'd  upon  it.  It  is  not  left  to  our 
own  choice ;  but,  like  juftice,  is  required  at  our 
hands ;  and,  like  jpftice,  is  inforced  by  natural 
rewards  and  punifhments:  a  man  cannot,  with 
impunity,  do  any  thing  unbecoming  or  impro- 
per ;  he  fuffers  the  chattifement  qf  contempt  in* 
flifted  by  others,  and  of  fliame  inflifted  by  him*- 
felf.  An  apparatus  fo  complicated,  and  fo  lingu- 
lar, ought  to  roufe  our  attention :  for  nature 
doth  nothing  in  vain ;  and  we  may  conclude  with 

X  4  great 
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great  cei*^inty,  that  this  curious  brinch  of  the 
human  conftitution  is  intended  for  tome  valuable 
pUrpofe«  To  the  diftorery  oi  this  ptirpofe  I  fliall 
with  ardor  apply  my  thoughts^  after  difcouriing 
a  little  more  at  large  upon  the  punifhment,  for 
I  may  now  call  it  fo,  that  nature  hath  provided 
for  indecent  and  unbecoming  behaviour.  This, 
at  any  rate,  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  give  a  full 
view  of  the  fubjedl ;  iind  who  knows  whether  it 
may  not,  over  and  above,  open  fome  track  ti^t 
will  lead  us  to  what  we  are  in  qued  of  ? 

A  grofs  impropriety  is  puniihed  with  contempt 
and  indignation,  which  are  vented  againlt  the 
offender  by  correfponding  external  expreffions  : 
nor  is  even  the  flighted:  impropriety  fuifered  to 
pafs  without  fome  degree  of  contempt.  But 
there  are  improprieties,  of  the  (lighter  kind,  that 
provoke  laughter;  of  which  we  have  examples 
Without  end,  in  the  blunders  and  abfurdities  of 
our  own  fpecies  .•  fuch  improprieties  receive  a 
different  punifliment,  as  will  appear  by  what  fol- 
lows ^  ThC' emotions  of  contempt  and  of  laugh- 
ter occafioned  by  an  impropriety  of  this  kind,  n- 
liiting  intimately  in  the  mind  of  the  fpeftator,  are 
cxpreflcd  externally  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  laugh, 
termed  a  laugh  of  derlfion  or  fc&rn  *.  An  im- 
propriety that  thus  moves  not  only  contempt  but 
laughter,  is  dillmguifhed  by  the  epithet  of  ridi- 
culous ;  and  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  is  the 

f  See  cbap.  7. 
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puniihzoent^  provided,  for  it  by  nature.  Nor 
ought  it  to  eibape  obfervation,  that  we  are  fo 
fond  of  infli6lil>g  this  puniihment,  as  fometimes 
to  exert  it  even  agj^nil  creaijures  of  an  inferior 
fpecies :  witnefs  a  turkycock  fwelling  with  pride^ 
and  ((mt;ting  with  difpla/d  feathers ;  a  ridiculfous 
obje^ft,  which  in  a  gay  mood  is  apt  to  provoke  a. 
laugh  of  derifion. 

We  muft  not  exped,  that  thefe  different  im-, 
proprieties,  ai-e  feparated  by  difiindt  boundaries : 
for  of  improprieties^  from  the  flighted  to  the 
moA  grxifs,  from  the  xnoftrifible  to  the  moft  fe- 
rious,  there  are  degrees  without  end.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  vie  wing .  fome  imheconung  atflipns, 
too  rifible  for  anger,  and  too  feripus  for  derifion^ 
the  fpe^tor  feels  a  fort  of  mixt  eniotion,  parta- 
kiqg  both  of  derifiQn  and  of  anger  y  which  ac-^ 
counts  for  an  expreiGon,  common  wi(h  refpedt  to 
the  impropriety  of  fome  adlions, .  That  we  know 
not  whether  to  laugh  or  be  angry. 

It  cannot  fail  to  be.obfei*ved,  that  in  the  cafe 
of  a  rifible  impropriety,  which  is  alw^s  flight, 
the  contempt  we  have  for  the  ofiender  is  ex- 
tremely faint,  though  derifion,  its  gratification, 
is  extremely  pleafant.  This  difproportion-  be- 
tween a  paifion  and  its  gratification,  feems  not 
conformable  to  the  analogy  of  nature.  In  look- 
ing about  for  a  folution,  I  refleft  upon  what  is 
Jaid  down  above,  that  an  improper  adtion,  not 
only  moves  our  contempt  for  the  author,  but  al- 
fo,  by  means  of  contrail,  fwells  the  good  opi- 
nion 
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nion  we  have:of  ourfelres/    Tfah  contributes, 
more  than  any  otlier  article,  to  the  pleafiirewe 
have  in  ridictiiing  follies  and  abfurdities ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, It  is  well  known,  that  they  who  put 
the  greateft  value  upon  themfelves,  are  the  moft 
prone  to  laugh  at  others.     Pride,  which  is  a  vi- 
vid paffion,  pleafant  in  itfelf,  and  not  lefs  fo  in 
its  gratification,   would  iingly  be  fuffideiit  to  ac- 
count for  the  pleafure6f  ridicule, '.  witbosut  bor- 
rowing any  aid  from  contempt;    Hence  appears 
the  reafon  of  a  noted  obfervation.  That  we  are 
the  moft- difpo  cd  to  ridicule  the  blunders  and 
abfurdities  of  others:,  when  we  are  in  high  fpirits ; 
for  in  high  ipirits,  felf-conceit  difplays  itfUf  with 
more  than  ordilnary  vigor^ 

Having  with  wary  fteps  traced  an  intricate 
road,-  not  without  danger  <rf  wandering;  what 
rtmains  to  complete  our  journey,  is  to  account 
for  the  final  caufe  of  congruity  and  propriety, 
which  make  fo  great  a  figure  in  the  human  can-- 
ftitution .  One  final  caufe,  regarding  congrmty , 
is  pretty  obvious,^  that  the  fenfe  of  congruity,  as 
one  principle  of  the  fine  arts,  contributes  in  a  re- 
markable degree  to  our  entertainment ;  which  is 
the  final  caufe  afl[igned  above  for  our  fenfe  of  pro- 
portion *,  and  need  not  be  enlarged  upon  here. 
Congruity  indcred  with  refpeft  to  quantity,  coin- 
cides with  proportion :  when  the  parts  of  a  build- 
ing are  nicely  adjulled  to  each  other,  it  may  be 

•  Sec  chap.  3. 
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faid  Indifferently,  that  it  Its  agreeable  by  the  ooa- 
gniity  of  its  parts,  or  hf  the  propoftiofl  of Jts 
parts.  But  propriety,  which  regards  voluntary 
agents  only,  can  never  be  the  fame  With  propor- 
tion :  a  very  Idng  liofe  is  difproportioned,  but 
cannot  be  termed  irnproper.  In  fome  inftance^^ 
it  is  true,  impropriety  coincides  with  difpropor- 
tion  in  the  fame  fubjeft,  but  never  in  the  fame 
rcfpeft.  I  give  for  an  example  a  very  little  man 
buckled  to  a  long  toledo :  confidering  the  man 
and  the  fword  with  refpeft  to  fize,  we  perceive  a 
difproportion :  confidering  th^  fword- as  the  choice 
of  the  man,  we  perceive  an  impropriety. 

The  fenfe  of  impropriety'  with  refpeft'  to  mif- 
takes,  blunders,  and  abfurdities,  is  happily  coh-^ 
trived  for  the  good  of  mankind.  In  the  Ipedla- 
l»rs,  it  is  productive  of  mirth  and  laughter,  ex- 
cellent recreation  in  an  interval  from  bufinefs. 
But  this  is  a  trifle  in  refpeft  erf  What  follows.  It 
is  painful  to  be  the  fubjedt  of  ridicule ;  and  to  pu- 
nifli  with  ridicule  the  man  who  is  guilty  of  an 
abfurdity,  tends  to  put  him  more  upon  his  guard 
in  time  coming.  Thus  even  the  moft  innocent 
blunder  is  not  committed  with  in^punity;  be- 
caufe,  \^ere  Errors  licenfed  where  they  do  no 
hurt,  inattention  would  grow  into  a  habit,  and 
be  the  occafion  of  much  hurt. 

The  final  caufe  of  propriety  as  to  moral  duties, 
•is  of  all  the  moft  iiluftrious.  To  have  a  juft  no- 
tion of  it,  the  moral  duties  that  refpecl  others 
muft  be  diftinguilhed  from  thofe  that  refped 

ourfelves. 
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ourfelv-cs. '  Fidelity,  ^gmtitude,  and  the  forbear- 
ing injury,  are  examples  of  the  firft  fort  j  tempe- 
rance, modefty,  firmnefs  of  mind,  are  examples 
of  .the  other;  the  former  are  made  duties  by  the 
fenfe  of  juftice;  the  latter,  by  tlie  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety.    Here  is  a  final  caufe  of  the  fenfe  of  pro- 
priety, that  muft  roufe  our  attention.     It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  intereft  of  every  man,  to  fuit  his 
behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his  nature,   and    to 
the  ftation  allotted  him  by  providence ;  for  fucli 
rational  condudl  contributes  in  every  refped  to 
happinefs,   by  prefcrving  health,  by   procuring 
plenty,    by  gaining  the  efteem  of  others,  and, 
which  of  all  is  the  greateft  bleffing,  by  gaining  a 
juftly-founded  felf-efleemi.     But  in  a  matter   £o 
eflential  to  our  well-being,  even  felf-intefeft  is 
not  relied  oi)i :   the  powerful  authority  of  duty  is 
^peradded  to  the  motive  of  intereft^    The  God 
of  natut-e,  in  all  things  eflential  to  our  Iiappneis, 
hath  obferved  one  ilniform  method :  to  keep  us 
fteady  in  our  condud,  he  hath  fortified  us  with 
natural  laws  and  principles,  which  prevent  ma- 
ny aberrations,  that  would  daily  happen  were  we 
totally  furrendered  to  fo  fallible,  a  guide  as  is  hu- 
man reafon.     Propriety  cannot  rig^itly  be  conii- 
dered  in  another  light,  than  as  the  natural  law 
that  regulates  our  condudl  with  refpedt  to  our^ 
felves ;  as  juftice  is  the  natural  law  that  regulates 
our  condudl  with  refpeft  to  others.     I  call  pro- 
priety a  law,  not  lefs  than  juftice ;  becaufe  both 
are  equally  rules  of  condudl  that  ought  to  be 
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bey'd :  propriety  includes  this  obligation ;  for  to 
iayanadtion  is  proper,  is,  in  other  words,  to 
fey,  that  it  ought  to  be  performed  j  and  to  fay  it 
is  improper,  is,  in  other  words,  to  fay,  that  it 
ought  to  be  forbom.  It  is  this  veiy  cbaradler  of 
ought  and  Jbould  that  makes  juftice  a  law  to  us ; 
and  the  fame  charader  is  applicable  to  propriety, 
though  perhaps  more  faintly  than  to  juftice :  but 
the  difference  is  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind; 
:ind  we  ought,  without  hefitation  or  reluctance, 
to  fubmit  equally  to  the  government  of  both. 

But  I  have  more  to  urge  upon  this  head  •  It 
muft,  in  the  next  place,  be  obferved,  that  to  the 
fenfe  of  propriety,  as  well  as  of  juftice,  are  an- 
nexed the  fandions  of  rewards  and  punifhments  ; 
which  evidently  prove  the  one  to  be  a  law  as  well 
as  the  other.  The  fatisfadion  a  man  hath  in  do-> 
ing  his  duty,  joined  with  the  efteem  and  good* 
will  of  others,  is  the  reward  that  belongs  to  both 
^qiially*  The  puniihments  aUb,  though  not  the 
fame,  are  nearly  allied;  and  differ  in  degree 
more  than  in  quality.  Difobedience  to  the  law . 
pf  juftice,  is  puniflied  with  remorfe ;  difobe- 
dience to  the  liw  of  propriety,  with  fliame, 
which  is  remorfe  in  a  lower  degree.  Every 
tranigreflion  of  the  law  of  juftice  raifes  indigna- 
tion in  the  beholder ;  and  fo  doth  every  flagrant 
tranigreflion  of  the  law  of  propriety.  Slighter 
improprieties  receive  a  milder  punifhment :  they 
^Q  always  rebuked  withfome  degree  of  con- 
tempt, and  frequently  with  d?rifion,     In  genera 

ral| 
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ral,  it  is  trite,  that  the  rewards  and  punifhments 
annexed  to  the  fenfe  of  propriety,  are  ffighter  in 
degree  than  thofe  annexed. to  the  fenfe  of  juftice  : 
which  is  wifely  ordered,  becaufe  duty  to  others 
is  ftill  more  effential  to  fociety,  than  duty  to 
ourfelves ;  for  fociety  could  not  fubfift  a  moment, 
were  individuals  not  protected  from  the  head- 
ftrong  and  turbulent  paftions  pf  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  final  caufe  now  unfolded  of  the  fenfe  of 
propriety,  muft,  to  every  difceming  eye,  appear 
delightful :  and  yet  this  is  but  a  partial  view ;  for 
this  fenfe  reaches  another  illuflrious  end,  which  is, 
to  co-operate  with  the  fenfe  of  juftice  in  infor- 
cing  the  performance  of  focial  duties.  In  fa<9-, 
the  fanftions  vifibly  contrived  to  compel  a  man 
to  be  juft  to  himfelf,  are  equally  ferviceable  to 
compel  him  to  be  juft  to  others ;  which  will  be 
evident  from  a  fingle  refieiJHon,  That  an  adion, 
by  being  unjuft,  ceafes  not  to  be  improper :  an 
adtion  never  appears  more  eminently  improper, 
than  when  it  is  imjuft :  it  is  obvioufly  becoming, 
and  fuitable  to  human  nature,  that  each  man  do 
his  duty  to  others ;  and  accordingly  every  tranfgref- 
fion  of  duty  with  refpeft  to  others,  is  at  the  fkme 
time  a  tranfgreiCon  of  duty  with  refpedt  to  felf. 
This  is  an  undifguifed  truth  without  exaggera- 
tion ;  and  it  opens  a  new  and  enchanting  view  in 
the  moral  landfcape,  the  profpedl  being  greatly 
enriched,  by  the  multiplication  of  agreeable  ob- 
je(^s.  It  appears  now,  that  nothing  is  overlook- 
ed. 
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ed,  nothing  left  undone,  that  can  poffibly  con- 
tribute to  the  enforcing  focial  duty ;  for  to  all 
the  fanftions  that  belong  to  it  fingly,  arc  fuper- 
added  the  fanclions  of  felf-duty,     A  familiar  ex- 
ample fhall  iiiffice  for  illuftration«     An  ad  of  in- 
gratitude, confidered  in  itfelf,  is  to  the  author 
difagreeable,  as  well  as  to  every  fpedator :  ^on- 
fidered  by  the  author  with  relation  to  himfelf,  it 
raifes  felf-contempt.:  confidered  by  him  with  re- 
lation to  the  world,  it  makes  him  afliamed :  con- 
fidered by  others,  it  raifes  their  contempt  and 
indignation  againft  the  author.   -The|fe  feelings 
are  all  of  them  occafioned  by  the  impropriety  of 
the  aftion.     When  the  adUon  is  confidered  as  un- 
juft,  it  occafions  another  fet  of  feelings :   in  the 
author  it  produces  remorfe,  and  a  dread  of  me- 
rited punifliment ;  and  in  others,  the  benefadlor 
chiefly,  indignation  and  hatred  diredled  to  the 
ungrateful,  perfon.     Thus  fhame  and  remorfe  u- 
nited  in  the  ungrateful  perfon,  and  indignation 
united  with  hatred  in  the  hearts  of  others,  are 
the  punilhments  provided  by  nature  for  injuilice. 
Stupid  and  infenfible  mull  he  be,  who,'  in  a  con- 
trivance fo  exquifite,  perceives  not  the  hand  of 
the  Sovereign  Architeft* 
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C  H   A  P.      XI. 
Dignity  and  Grace. 

THE  terms  dignity  and  meannejs  are  ap- 
plied to  man  in  point  of  charader,  fen- 
timent,  and    behaviour ;    we  fay,    for 
example,  of  one  man,  that  he  hath  a  natural  dig- 
nity in  his  air  and  manner ;  of  another,  that  he 
makes  a  mean  figure ;  there  is  a  dignity  in  every 
adion  and  fentiment  of  fome  perfons  j  {he  ao 
tions  and  fentimeuts  of  others  are  mean  and  vul-^ 
gar.    With  refped  to  the  fine  arts,  fome  per- 
formances are  fald  to  be  manly,  and  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  of  human  nature ;  others  are  termed  low, 
mean,    trivial.     Such  expreflions  are  common, 
though  they  have  not  always  9  precife  meaning. 
With  refped:  to  the  art  of  criticifm,  it  muft  be  a 
real  acquifition,  to  afcertain  what  thefe  terms  tru- 
ly import ;  which  poflibly  may  enable  us  to  rank 
every  performance  in  the  fine  arts  according  to 
its  dignity. 

Inquiring  firft  to  what  fubjefts  the  terms  dig- 
pity  and  meamiefs  are  appropriated,  we  foon 
difcover,  that  they  are  not  applicable  to  any 
thing  inanimate:  the  moft  magnificent  palace 
that  ever  was  built,  may  be  lofty,  may  be  grand, 
but  it  has  no  relation  to  dignity  :    the  moll  di-i 

minutive 
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minutive  fhrub  may  be  little,  but  it  is  not  mean. 
Thefe  terms  muft  belong  to  fenfitive  beings,  pro-r 
bably  to  man  only  5  which  will  be  evident  when 
we  advance  in  the  inquiry. 

Human  adions  appear  in  many  different  lights : 
in  themfelves  they  appear  grand  or  little ;  with 
refpeft  to  the  author,  they  appear  proper  or  im- 
proper ;  with  refpeft  to  thofe  afFefted  by  tliem, 
jufl:  or  unjull :  and  I  now  add,  that  they  are  alfo 
di/linguifhed  by  dignity  and  meannefs.  It  may 
poffibly  be  thought,  that  with  refpeft  to  human 
aftions,  dignity  coincides  with  grandeur,  and 
meannefs  with  littlenefs :  but  the  difference  will 
be  evident  upon  refledling,  that  we  never  attri- 
bute dignity  to  any  action  but  what  is  virtuous, 
nor  meannefs  to  any  but  what  in  fome  degree  is 
faulty ;  and  accordingly  an  aftion  may  be  grand 
without  being  virtuous ;  or  little  without  being 
faulty.  Every  adlion  of  dignity  creates  refpecl 
and  efteem  for  the  author ;  and  a  mean  aclioa 
draws  upon  him  contempt.  A  man  is  always  ad- 
mired for  a  grand  adtion,  but  frequently  is  neither 
loved  nor  efteemed  for  it :  neither  is  a  man  al* 
ways  contemned  for  a  low  or  little  action.  Th? 
action  of  Caefar  paifing  the  Rubicon  was  gr^d ; 
but  there  was  no  dignity  in  it,  confidering  tliat 
his  purpoie  was  to  enflaye  his  country :  Caefar, 
in  a  march,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  rivule|; 
to  quench  his  thirft,  did  a  low  aftion,  but  th^ 
aft  ion  was  not  mean. 

As  it  appears  to  me,  dignity  and  meannefs  ar<? 
Vol.  I.  Y  founde4 
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founded  on  a  natural  principle  not  formerly  men- 
tioned .  Man  is  endued  with  a  SENSE  of  the 
worth  and  excellence  of  his  nature :  he  deems  it 
more  perfeft  than  that  of  the  other  beings  around 
him  ;  and  he  perceives,  that  the  perfeftion  of  his 
nature  confifts  in  virtue,  particularly  in  virtue  of 
the  higheft  rank.  To  exprefs  this  fenfe,  the  term 
dignity  is  appropriated.  Further,  to  behave  with 
dignity,  and  to  refrain  from  all  mean  adions,  is 
felt  to  be,  not  a  virtue  only,  but  a  duty ;  it  is 
a  duty  every  man  owes  to  himfelf.  By  afting  in 
this  manner,  he  attradls  love  and  efteem  ;  by  ad:- 
ing  meanly,  or  below  himfelf,  he  is  difapproved 
and  contemned. 

According  to  the  defcription  here  given  of  dig-' 
jiity  and  mcannefs,  they  appear  to  be  a  fpecies  of 
propriety  and  impropriety.  Many  actions  may 
be  proper  or  improper,  to  which  dignity  or 
meannefs  cannot  be  applied :  to  eat  when  one  is 
hungry  is  proper,  but  there  is  no  dignity  in  this 
aftion:  revenge  fairly  taken,  if  againft  law,  is 
improper,  but  not  mean.  But  every  adlion  of 
dignity  is  alfo  proper,  and  every  mean  acftion  15 
alfo  improper. 

This  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
reaches  even  our  pleafures  and  amufements ;  if 
they  enlarge  the  mind  by  raifing  grand  or  eleva- 
ted emptions,  or  if  they  humanize  the  mind  by 
exercifing  our  fympathy,  they  are  approved  as 
fuited  to  the  dignity  of  our  nature  ;  if  they  con- 
trgd  the  mind  by  fixing  it  on  trivial  objefts, 

they 
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they  are  contemned  as  hot  fuited  to  the  dignity. ! 
of  our  nature.  Hetice  in  general,,  every  bccupar. 
tion,  whether  of  ufe  or.aniafement^.  that  conre*-! 
fponds  to  the  dignity  of  man,  obtains  tlie  epitKctjj 
of  manly;  and  eyery  occupation  \beIovv  his  na-r 
tare,  obtains  the  epjtjiet  oixhiidift).  ]  :.  y        ^ ' 

'  To.  thofe .  who  jftudy.  human  nati^re^'  ^here  is  a,' 
point  which  has  always  appear^dtinxricate.  '  How 
comes  it  that  gerierxJiity  and  courage  are  more  va-* 
lued,  aud  beftow-more  dignity,,than  gogd-nature, 
or  even  ■  juftice ;  though  the  latter-i  contribute 
more  tlian  the  fornoer,  to  private  as  well  as  xo^ 
public  happinefs  ?=  ThiB  queftion  bluntly  propo- 
fed,  might  puzrls  a  cunning  philbfopher ;  Ixrty 
by  means  of  the  foregoing  obfervatidns,  will  ea- 
fily  be  folved,  .Hum'^n  virtues,  like  other  ob-r 
je<^ls,  obtain  a  r^nk  in  our  ellimation,  not  from 
their  utility,  which  is  a  fubjedt  of  refledion,  but 
from  the  direft  impreffion  they  make  on  us.  Ju- 
ftice and  good-nature  are  a  fort  of  negative  virn 
tues,  that  fcarce  make  any  impreffion  but  when 
they  are  tranfgreffed ;  courage  and  generofity, 
on  the  contrary,:  producing  elevated  emotions, 
enliven  greatly  the  fenfe  of  a  man's  dignity,  both 
in  himfelf  and  in  others;  and  for  that  reafon, 
courage  and  generofity  are  in  higher  regard  than 
the  other  virtues  mentioned :  we  defcribe  them 
as  grand  and  elevated,  as  of  greater  dignity,  and 
more  praife-wof thy, 

This  leads  us  more  direftly  to  examine  emo- 
tions and  paffions  with  refpeft  to  the  prefent 
•  y  2  fubjeft ; 
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iubjedt:  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a 
fcale  of  them,  beginning  at  the  meaneil,  and  a- 
fceqding  gradually  to  thofe  of  the  hlgheft  rank 
and  dignity.     Pleafure  felt  as  at  the  organ   of 
fenfe,  named  corporeal  pleafure^  is  perceived  to 
be  low ;  and  when  indulged  to  excefs,  is  percei- 
ved alfo  to  be  mean :  for  that  reafon,  per  fans  of 
any  delicacy,  diilemble  the  pleafure  they  have  in 
^ting  and  drinking.     The  pleafures  of  the  eye 
and  ear,  which  have  no  organic  feeling  *,  being 
|ree  from  any  fenfe  of  meannefs,  are  indulged 
without  any  fliame :  they  even  arife  to  a  cert^ 
jiegree  of  dimity,  when  their  obje&s  are  grand 
pr  elevated.    The  fame  is  the  cafe  of  the  fympa- 
thetic  paffions :  a  virtuous  perfon  behaving  with 
fortitude  and  dignity  under  cruel  misfortunes, 
makes  a  capital   figure;    and  the  fympathiiing 
fpeftator  feels  in  himfelf  the  fame  dignity.     Sym« 
pathetic  dtftrefs  at  the  fame  ;time  never  ii;  mean : 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mature  of  a 
focial  being,  and  has  the  general  approbation. 
The  rank-that  love  podefTes  in  this  fcale,  depends 
in  a  great  meafure  on  its  objeft :  it  poflefles  a  low 
place,  when    founded    on    external    properties 
merely;  and  is  mean,  when  beftowed  upon  a 
perfon  of  an  inferior  rank  without  any  extraordi- 
nary qualification:  but  when  founded  on  the 
more  elevated  internal  properties,  it  aflumes  a 
fpnfiderable  degree  of  dignity.    The  fame  is  the 


f  See  the  IntroduaioB. 
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cafe  of  friendfliip.  Wten  gratitude  is  warm,  it 
toiniates  the  mind ;  but  it  fcarce  rifes  to  dignity. 
Joy  bellows  dignity^  wheii  it  prbcfeeds  from  ait 
elevated  caufe; 

So  for  a;^  I  can  gather  from  iriduftiohi  dighi^ 
is  not  a  property  of  any  difagreeable  paffion  :  one 
is  flight,  another  fetrere ;  one  deprefle^  the  miiid? 
another  animates  it ;  but  there  is  no  etevatidri, 
far  kfs  dignity,  iii  any  of  them.  ReVerige,  in 
particular,  though  it  inflame  arid  fwell  the  miiid^ 
is  not  accompanied  with  dignity,  not  even  with 
elevation:  it  is  hot  however  felt  as  mean  or 
groveling,  unlefs  when  it  takes  indirect  meafiires 
for  gratification:  Shame  arid  remorfe,  though 
they  fink  the  fpirits,  are  not  meail.  Pride,  a 
difagreeable  paflion,  beftows  rio  dignity  in  thd 
eye  of  a  fpeftator.  Vanity  always  appears  mean  j 
tad  extremely  fo  where  founded,  as  conlmonly 
happens^  on  trivial  qualifications. 

I  proceed  to  the  pleafures  of  the;  linderftand- 
ing,  whit-h  poflefs  a  high  rank  in  point  of  dig- 
nity :  of  which  every  one  will  be  fenfible,  wheil 
he  confidefs  the  important  truths  that  have  been 
laid  open  by  fcience  ;  fuch  as  general  theorems, 
tad  the  general  laws  that  govern  the  material  and 
moral  worlds*  The  pleafures  of  the  underftand- 
ing,  are  fuited  to  man  as  a  rational  and  con- 
templative being ;  and  they  tend  not  a  little  to 
ennoble  his  nature :  even  to  the  Deity  he  ftretch- 
es  his  contemplations,  which,  in  the  difcovery 
of  infinite  power,    wifdom,   and  benevolence, 

Y  3  afford 
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^afford  delight  of  the  moll!  exalted  kind/.   Hence 

.it  appears,  that  the  fine  art's  ftudied  as  a  rational 
fcicnce,  afford  entertainment  of  great  dignity; 
fuperior  far  to .  what  they  afford  as  a  fubje<9:  of 

^  taile  merely. 

But  contemplation,  however  in  itfelf  valuable, 

,  is  chiefly  refpevSed  as  fubferyient  to  action ;   for 

,:inaii  is  mtended.  to  Be  more  an  aftive  than  a  con- 
templative being.  He  •  accordingly  fliows  more 
dignity  in  adion  than  in  contemplation:  genero- 
fity^  magnanimity,  heroifm,  raife  his  charader 
to  the  highell  pit<:h :  thefe  befl  exprefs  the  dig- 
nity of  his  nature,  and  advance  him  nearer  to  di- 
vinity than  any  other  of  his  attributes. 

By  every. prpdu(ai<Dn  tliat  fliows  art  and  contri- 

.  vance,  om;  curiofity  is  excited  upon  two  points ; 

.firft,  how  it.  was  made;  and,  next,  to  what 
end.  Of  the  two,  the  latter  is  the  more  import- 
ant inquiry,  becaufe  the  means  are  ever  fubordi- 
nate  to  the  end ;  and  in  fadl  our  curiofity  is  al- 
ways more  inflamed  by  the  final  than  by  the  effi- 
cient caufe.  This  preference  is  no  where  more 
vifible,  than  in  contemplating  the  works  of  na- 
ture :  if  in.  the  efficient  caufe,  wifdom  and  power 
be  difplay'd,  wifdom  is  not  lefs  confpicuous  in 
the  final  caufe ;  and  from  it  only  can  we  infer  be- 
nevolence,  which  of  all  the  divine  attributes  is  to 
man  the  mod  important. 

Having  endeavoured  to  affign  the  efficient  caufe 
of  dignity  and  meanpefs,  by  unfolding  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  founded,  we  proceed  to 

explain 
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explain  the  final  caufe  of  the  dignity  or  mean- 
nefs  beftow'd  upon  the  feveral  parti  cularsr  aboVe 
mentioned,  beginning  with  corporeal  pleafures, 
Thiefe,  fo  far  as  they  are  ufeful,  are,  like  juftice, 
fenced  with  fufficient  fanAions  to  prevent  their 
being  negleAed :  hunger  and  third  are  painful 
fenfations ;  and  we  are  incited  to.  animal  love  by 
a  vigorous  propenfity  :  were  corporeal  pleafures 
dignified  over  and  above  with  a  place  in  a  high 
clafs,  they  would  infallibly  overturn  the  balance 
of  the  mind,   by  outweighing  the  focial  affec- 
tions.    This  is  a  fatisfadlory  final  caufe  for  refu- 
fing  to  thefe  pleafures  any  degree  of  dignity  :  and 
the  final  caufe  is  not  lefs  evident  of  their  mean- 
nefs,  when  they  are  indulged  to  excefs.     The 
more  refined  pleafures  of  external  fenfe,  conveyed 
by  the  eye  and  the  ear  from  natural  objefts,  and 
from  the  fine  arts,  defer ve  a  high  place  in  pur  e- 
fteem,  becaufe  of  their  fingular  and  extenfive  uti- 
lity :  in  fome  cafes  they  arife  to  a  confiderable 
dignity;  and  the  very  lowefl:  pleafures  of  the 
kind  are  never  efteemed  mean  or  groveling.    The 
pleafure  arifing  from  wit,  humour,  ridicvde,  or 
from  what  is  fimply  ludicrous,  is  ufeful,  by  re- 
laxing the  mind  after  the  fatigue  of  more  manly 
occupation :  but  the  mind,  when  it  furrenders 
itfelf  to  pleafure  of  that  kind,  lofes  its  vigor,  and 
finks  gradually  into  floth*.     The  place  this  plea- 
fure 

•  Nequc  cnim  ita  gcncrati  a  natora  fumas,  lit  ad  ludum  ct  jo- 
cum  fa6ti  ciTe  vidcamur,  fed  ad  fcvericatem  potius  ct  ad  qnsedam 
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fure  occupies  in  poitlt  of  dignity,  is  adjisfted  to 
thefe  views :  to  make  it  ufefui  as  a  relaxation,  it 
.  is  not  branded  with  ibeannefs ;  to  (>rey^t  its  u- 
furpation,  it  is  removed  from  that  {dace  but  a 
iingle  degree :  no  imn  values  hiix^elf  upon  this 
pleafure,  even  during  the  gratification ;  and  if  it 
have  in^rofled  more  of  his  time  than  is  requiiite 
for  relaxation,  be  looks  back  with  fome  degree 
ofihame.  ' 

In  point  of  dignity,  the  fociial  emotions  rife  a- 
bove  the  felfifh,  and  much  above  thofe  of  the  eye 
and  ear :  man  is  by  his  nature  a  focial  being  ;  add 
to  qualify  him  for  fociety,  it  is  wifely  contrived, 
that  he  fhould  value  himfelf  more  for  being  focial 
than  fclfifli  *. 

The  Excellency  of  man  Is  chiefly  difcemible  in 
the  great  improvements  he  is  fufceptible  of  In  fo- 
ciety: thefe,  by  perfeverance,  may  be  carried 
on  progreffively  to  higher  and  higher  degrees  of 
J)erfeftion,  above  any  affignable  limits ;  and,  c- 
ven  abftfafting  from  revelation,  there  is  great 
probability,  that  the  progrefs  begun  here  will  be 
completed  in  fome  future  date.  Now,  as  all  va- 
luable improvemfents  proceed  from  the  exercife 

ftudia  graviora  atquc  majora.  Ludo  aotem  et  joco,  mi  ilUs  qm- 
dem  licet,  ^d  ficut  fomno  ct  qnietibos  cseteris,  turn  cum  grayibas 
fcriitqae  rebas  {atisfecerinuis,    Cic^o  de  offic.  Hi.  i. 

*  For  the  fame  reafoa,  tbe  felfifli  emotions  that  are  fbondcd 
upon  a  focial  principle,  rife  higher  in  our  efteem  than  thofe  chat 
are  foonded  upon  ft  felfifh  principle.  As  to  which  fee  abgve^ 
p.  4^.  note. 
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of  our  rational  furultieft,  the  author,  of  our  na- 
ture, in  order  to  excite  us  to  a  due  ufe  of  thefe 
faculties,  hath  aifigned  a  high  rank  to  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  underftanding :  their  utility,  with 
refped:  to  this  life  as  well  as  a  future,  intitleft 
them  to  this  rank. 

But  as  aftion  is  the  aim  of  all  our  improvements, 
virtuous  aftions  jidlly  poflefs  the  higheft  of  all  the 
ranks.  Thefe,  we  find,  are  by  nature  diftributed 
into  different  clafles,  and  the  firft  in  point  of  dig- 
nity affigned  to  adlions  that  appear  not  the  firft  in 
point  of  ufe :  generofity,  for  example,  in  the 
ienfe  of  mankind,  is  more  refpeded  than  juftice, 
though  the  latter  is  undoubtedly  more  effential 
to  fociety ;.  and  magnanimity,  heroifm,  undaunt- 
ed courage,  rife  ft  ill  higher  in  our  efteem.  One 
would  readily  think,  that  the  moi*^  virtues  ihould 
be  efteemed  according  to  their  importance.  Na- 
ture has  here  deviated  from  her  ordinary  path, 
and  great  wifdom  is  fhown  in'  the  deviation :  the 
efficient  caufe  is  explained  above,  and  the  final 
caufe  is  explained  in  the  Eflays  of  morality  and 
natural  religion*. 

We  proceed  to  analyfe  grace  y  which  being  in 
a  good  meafure  an  uncultivated  field.,  re(^uires 
peculiar  attention. 

Graceful  is  an  attribute  :  grace  and  graceful- 
nefs  exprefs  that  attribute  in  the  form  of  a  noun. 

^  Pan  I.  tfbf  B*  chif.  4* 
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That  this  attribute   is   agreeable,  no  perfoa 
doubts. 

As  grace  is  difplay'd  externally,  it  muft  be  an 
objeft  of  one  or  other  of  our  five  fenfes.  That 
it  is  an  ob}€<9:  of  fight,  every  man  of  tafte  can  bear 
witnefs ;  and  that  it  is  confined  to  that  f(^nfe,  ap- 
pears from  induction  ;  for  it  is  not  an  objed  of 
fmcll,  nor  of  tafte,  nor  of  touch.  Is  it  an  objed 
of  hearing  ?  Some  mufic  imleed  is  termed  grace- 
ful J  but  tliis  exprefllon  is  metaphorical,  as  when 
.we  fay  of  other  mufic  that  it  ^s  beautiful ;  the 
latter  metaphor,  at  the  fame  time,  is  more  fweet 
and  eafy ;  which  fhews  how  little  applicable  to 
mufic  or  to  found  tlie  former  is,  when  taken  in 
its  proper  fenfe. 

That  it  is  an  attribute  of  man,  is  beyond  dif- 
pute.  But  of  what  other  beings  is  it  alfo  an  attri- 
bute ?  We  perceive  at  firft  fight,  that  nothing 
inanimate  is  intitled  to  that  epithet.  What  o- 
ther  animal  then,  befide  man,  is  intitled  ?  Sure- 
ly, not  an  elephant,  and  not  even  a  lion.  A 
horfe  may  have  a  delicate  fhape  with  a  lofty  mien, 
and  all  his  motions  may  be  exquifite  j  but  he  is 
never  faid  to  be  graceful.  Beauty  and  grandeur 
are  common  to  m^n  with^fome  other  beings :  but 
dignity  is  not  apply'd  to  any  being  inferior  to 
man ;  and  upon  the,  ftridleft  examination,  the 
lame  appears  to  hold  in  grace. 

Confining  then  grace  to  man,  the  next  inquiry 
IS,  whether  like  beauty  it  make  a  conftant  ap- 
pearance, or  in  fome  circumftances  only.     Does 
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a  perfon  idifpky  this  attribute  at  reft  as  well  as  in 
motion,  afleep  as  whisn  awake  ?  It  is  undoubted- 
ly connedted  with  motion ;  for  when  the  moft 
graceful  perfon  is  at  reft,  neither  n«>ving  nor 
fpeaking,  we  lofe  fight  of  that  quality- as  much  as 
x>f  colour  in  the  dark.  Grace  tiien  is  ^n  agfeeiable 
attribute,  infeparable  from  motion  "as  oppofed  to 
reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeech,  looks,  ge- 
ftures,  and  loco^-motion. 

Asfome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to 
graceful,  the  next  inquiry  is,  witn  what  motions 
is  this  attribute  connected.  No  man  appears 
graceful  in  a  mafk ;  and  therefore,  laying  afide 
the  expreffiohs  of  the  countenance,  the  other 
motions  may  be  genteel,  but  of  themfelves  never 
are  graceful.  A  motion  adjufted  in  the  moft 
peifeA  manner  to  anfwer  its  end,  is  elegant ;  but 
ftill  fomewhat  more  is  required  to  complete  our 
idea  of  grace  or  gracefulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice 
point.  One  thing  is  clear  from  what  is  faid,  that 
this  mare  muft  arife  from  the  cxpreflions  of  the 
countenance :  and  from  what  expreffions  lb  na- 
turally as  from  thofe  which  indicate  mental  qua- 
lities, fuch  as  fweetnefs,  benevolence,  elevation, 
dignity  ?  This  promifes  to  be  a  fair  analyfis ;  be- 
caufe  of  all  objefts  mental  qualities  affed:  us  the 
moft  J  and  the  impreffion  made  by  graceful  ap^ 
pearance  upon  evei7  fpeftator  of  tafte, .  is  too 
deep  for  any  caufe  purely  corporeal. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  men- 
tal 


tal  qualities^  that  in  conjundioti  tvith  elegance  di 
motion,  produce  a  graceful  appearance.  Sweets 
nefs,  cbearfulnefsi  a&bility^  fenfe,  are  not  ie- 
parately  Alfficient^  nor  even  in  conjundtion.  As 
it  appears  to  me,  dignity  alone  M^ith  elegant  mo- 
tion m^  produce  a  graceful  appearance)  hut 
ftiU  more  graceful,  with  the  ^  of  other  quaUn 
ties,  thofe  efpeciallj  that  are  the  mdft  e^calted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  moil  exalted  virtues 
may  be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofk  countenance  has 
little  ex|M'effion :  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be  grace* 
ful.  Therefore  to  produce  this  appearance,  ve 
mull  add  another  circumftance,  viz.  an  exprei^ 
live  countenance,  difplaying  to  every  fpe&ator  of 
tafte,  with  life  and  energy,  every  thing  that  pafles 
ifi  the  mind« 

CoUeding  thefe  cifcumftances  tog^tfaer^  grace 
may  be  defined,  that  agreeable  appearance  which 
arifes  from  elegance  c^  motion  and  from  a  couih 
tenance  expreffive  of  dignity.  The  exprelfion  of 
any  other  mental  quality,  is  not  eflential  to  thk 
appearance,  but  they  heighten  it  greatfy. 

Of  aU  external  objeds,  a  graceful  perfon  is  ths 
moil  agreeable. 

Dancing  afibrds  grieat  opportunity  for  difplaj- 
ing  grace,  and  haranguing  flill  more. 

I  conclude  with  the  foUotving  refle&ion,  that 
in  vain  wUl  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  gracefiil^ 
who  is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities «  A  ihan, 
It  is  true,  may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is 

deftitute 
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4eftitute  of ;  and,  by  ix^eans  of  that  idea,  may 
endeavour  to  exprefs  thefe  qualities  by  looks  an4 
geftures ;  but  iuch  ftudied  expreflion,  wi)l  \i^ 
top  faint  ^i^d  obfcure  to  l)e  graceful. 


CHAP^ 


f 


3  so 


CHAP.        XII 
Ridicule. 

TH I  s  fubjedl  has  puzzled  and  vexed  all  tlie 
critics,  Ariftotle's  defiTiition  of  ridi- 
cule, is  obfcure  and  imperfed:*.  Ci- 
cero handles  it  at  great  length  "f  ;  but  without 
giving  any  fatisfaction :  he  wanders  in  the  dark, 
and  mifles  the  diilindlion  between  rifible  and  ri- 
diculous. Quintilian  is  fenfible  of  this  diftinc- 
tion  j  ;  but  has  not  attempted  to  explain  it. 
Luckily  this  fubjeft  lies  no  longer  in  obfcurity : 
a  rifible  objedt  produceth  an  emotion  of  laughter 
merely  || :  a  ridiculous  objed:  is  improper  as  well 
as  rifible ;  and  produceth  a  mixt  emotion,  which 
is  vented  by  a  laugh  of  derifion  or  fcorn  **. 

Having  therefore  happily  unravelled  the  knotty 
part,  I  proceed  to  what  may  be  thought  further 
neceflary  upon  this  fubjeft, 

Burlefque,  though  a  great  engine  of  ridicule, 
is  not  confined  to  that  fubjed: ;  for  it  is  clearly 
diftinguilliable  into  burlefque  that  excites  laugh- 
ter merely,  and  burlefque  that  provokes  derifion 

•  Poet.  cap.  5.  f  L.  2..  Dc  oratore. 

];  Ideoque  anceps  ejusrci  ratio  efl,  quod  a  derifu  non  proculab-^ 
cfl  ri&s.     Lib,  6.  cap,  3.  }  I. 
I  See  chap.  7,  *f  See  chap.  lo. 
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or  ridicule.     A  grave  Aibjedt  in  which  there  is  no 
impropriety,  may  be  brought  down  by  a  certain 
colouring  fo  as  to  be  rifible  ;  which  is  the  cafe  of 
Firgil  Travejiie  *  ;  and  alfo  the  cafe  of  the 
Secchia  Rapita  f  :   the  authors  laugh  firft  at  e- 
very  turn,   in  order  to  make  their  readers  laugh. 
The  Lutrin  is  a  burlefque  poem  of  the  other  fort, 
laying  hold  of  a  low  and  trifling  incident,  to  ex- 
pofe  the  luxury,  indolence,  and  contentious  fpi- 
rit  of  a  fet  of  monks.     Boileau  the  author  turns 
the  fubjedl  into  ridicule,  by  dreffing  it  in  the  he- 
roic ftyle,  and  affeding  to  confider  it  as  of  the 
utmoft  dignity  andiftiportance ;  and  though  ri- 
dicule is  the  poet's  aim,  he  himfelf  carries  all  a- 
long  a  grave  face,    and  never  once  bewrays  a 
fmile :  the  oppofition   between  the  fubjed:  and 
the  manner  of  handling  it,  is  what  produces  the 
ridicule ;  and  therefore,  in  a  compofition  of  this 
kind,  no  image  profefledly  ludicrous  ought  to 
have   quarter,  becaufe  fuch  images  deftroy  the 
contrail. 

Though  the  burlefque  that  aims  at  ridicule, 
produces  its  efTed:  by  elevating  the  ftyle  far  abbve 
the  fubjeft,  yet  it  has  limits  beyond  which  the  e- 
levation  ought  not  to  be  carried ;  the  poet,  con- 
fulting  the  imagination  of  his  readers,  ought  to 
confine  himfelf  to  fuch  images  as  are  lively,  and 
readily  apprehended;  aftraincd  elevation,  foar- 
ing  above  an  ordinary  reach  of  fancy,  makes  not 

.      f  Scarrpn,  f  Taflbni. 
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a  pleafant  impreffion :  the  mind,  fatigued  ^vith 
being  always  upon  the  ftretch,  is  foon  difgufted ; 
and  if  it  perfevere,  becomes  thoughtlefs  and  in-^ 
different  •  Further,  a  fi&ion  gives  no  pleafure, 
unlefs  it  be  painted  in  fo  lively  colours  as  to  pro- 
duce fome  perception  of  reality;  which  never 
can  be  done  effedually,  where  the  images  are 
formed  with  labour  or  difficulty.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  I  cannot  avoid  condemning  the  Batrack^ 
tnuomachia^  faid  to  be  the  compofition  of  Ho« 
mer  ;  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  imagination,  to 
form  a  clear  and  lively  image  of  frogs  and  mice, 
afting  with  the  dignity  of  the  higheft  of  our  fpe- 
cies ;  nor  can  we  form  a  conception  of  the  reality 
of  fuch  an  action,  in  any  manner  fo  difiind  as  to 
Intereft  our  afTeftions  even  in  the  flighteft  degree. 
The  Rape  of  the  Lock^  in  its  chai-ader,  is 
clearly  diflinguifhable  from  thofe  now  mentioned ; 
it  is  ijot  properly  a  burlefque  performance,  but, 
what  may  rather  be  termed  an  keroi^omcal 
poem :  it  treats  a  gay  and  familiar  fubjed,  tvitli 
pleafantry,  and  with  a  moderate  degree  of  digni- 
ty :  the  author  puts  not  on  a  mafk  like  Boilead, 
jior  profefles  to  make  us  laugh  like  TafToni, 
Tlie  Rape  of  the  Lock  is  a  genteel  fpecies  of  wri- 
ting, lefs  ilrained  than  the  others  mentioned : 
and  is  pleafant  or  ludicrous  without  having  ridi.- 
pule  for  its  chief  aim ;  giving  way  however  to  ri- 
dicule where  it  arifes  natiirally  from  a  particular 
fharader,  f^ich  as  }:hat  of  Sir  Plume.     Addifon's 

Sfe&atcr 
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Spe&ator  upoxL  the  exercife  of  the  ian  *  is  ex- 
tremely gay  and  ludicrous,  refembling  in  its  fot 
jeft  the  Rape-vfthe  Lock.  i        \       •■  r  .  ^ 

Husnour  belongs  to  the  prefeiit  chaptery  b^ 
caufcit  is  conneAed.  with  ridicule.  Con^pevfe 
defines  humour  to  be  "  a  fingular  and  unavdid*- 
"  ble  maimer  of  doing  or  faying  any  thing,  peculiar 
"  and  natural  to  one  man  only,  by  which  his  fpeech 
^'  and  adions  are  diftinguiihed  from  dioftf  of  othet 

**nicn."  Were  this  definition  juft,  a  majefl£o  and 
commanding  air'j  which- is  a-^ilngular  propeiicy; 
is  humour ;  as  alfo  that  natural  flow-  of  elbqdehce 
and  correct  elocution,  which  is  a' rare  talent. 
Nothing  juft  or  proper  i$  denominated  huttJOuf  ij 
nor  any  Angularity  of  charader,  Wi^rtfe,  or  ac--- 
tions,  that  is  valued  or  refpedled.  When  we  at- 
tend  to  the  charafter  of  ah  humorift,  we-  find 
that  the  peculiarity  of  this  charafter  leflens  the 
man  in  our  efteem :  we  find  that  this  character 

arifes  from  circumftances  both  rifible  and  iilipco- 

'    « «    ill'..         «      *'  "^.' 

per,  and  therefor^  in  fonie  meafure  ridiculousv 

Hmnour  in  writing  is  very  different  from  hifr 
mour  in  character.  When  an  author  infifts  upon 
ludicrous  fubjedts,  with  a  profelTed  -  purpofe  to 
make  his  readers  laugh,  he  may  be  ftyled  a  ludl* 
crous  writer  ;  but  is  fcarce  intitled  to  be  ftyled 
a  writer  of  humour  .^  This  quality  belongs  to  an 
author,  who,  affpdtipg  to  be  grave  and  ferious. 
paints  his  objects  iii  fuch  coloui's  as  to  provoke 

•  N°  IM. ,  ..    .    ^    .     , 

J     K      .  r       V  »       "  '  *••         ..."  »         ■ 

Vol.  I,       ■  "  Z  mirth 


^rtB  and  biq^er.  A  wxitertbat  is  reaHyan 
^ramorifb  ia  charaftcr,  docs  this  without  de- 
fign :  if  not,  he  muft  affed  the  cbaraaer  in  order 
^fi;rcceed«  Swift  and  Fontaine  were  htimorilh 
iBcharaaer,  and  their  writings  arc  fiill  of  hti- 
jnouTt  Addifon  was  not  an  humorift  in  cfaarao 
tit ;  and  yet  in  his  ptofe-writings  a  maft  delicate 
jind  refined  humour  prevails*  Arbuthnot  exceeds 
them  all  in  drollery  and  humorous  painting; 
'Winch  (hows  a  great  genius,  becaufe^  if  I  am  not 
nufinformed,  he  had  nothing  of  this  peculiarity 

in  his  charader  • 

There  remains  to  fcow,  by  examples^  the 
manner  of  treating  fuhje^Ss^  fo  as  to  |?ve  them  a 
ridiculous  appearance* 


'  / 


B  ne  dit  jamais,  je  VQUsdwnc*  rsa^  jc  you*  pretc  le 

boa  jour. 

Orleans.  1  know  l^m  to  be  valiant. 

Cqrifiitblt.  1  ws(9  told  tliat  b^  one  dxat  knows  him  better 
Aan  you, 

Orleans.  What's  he  ^ 

CqnJaUt.  Marry,  he  told  ine  fe  Imnfidf ;  and  he  fiud, 
ke  aa*d  oot  who  knew  k* 

He  nevfr  broke  any  man's  head  but  hi^  Cjwp,  apd  that 
was  ^ainft  a  poii  when  he  was  drunks 

9&knmt*  8^cndons  MirabcO !  {»r*yt]iee  don^  look 

with 
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**  « 


^\b:  that  violent  azid  inflexible  wif^  lace»  like  Sobmbn  at 
die  dividlttg  of  the  ciiitd  in  in  old  tapeftfy  hanging. 

Way  of  the  worU, 

A  true  critic  in  the  perufal  of  a  book,,  is  like  a  dog  at 
a  feaft,  whofe  thoughts  and  ftomach  are  wholly  fet  upo^ 
^hat  the  guefts  ding  away,  afid  confeqiiently  is  ^  apt;  to 
foarl  mod  wh? n  there  arc  the  fcwcl]t  bones.      . . , , 

Tale^ai'uh* 

*  •      r        -.       ,  t  ' 

..      ».  .  ^  •  •         •  •  I 

In  the  following  Inftiilceg,  the  ridicule  is  icriadd 
to  appear,  from  the  behaviour  of  the  perfons  in-* 
troduce^. 

r  I 

MafcarilUy .  'fc  fouvient-il,  vicomte,  dc  cettc  ^  demir 
iune,  que  nous  emportagies  fur  les  ennemis  au  fieg^ 
d' Arras? 

J^delit^  QS^  y^os^.  to  d!^  f  vec  ta  demilune  ? 
c'  etoic  bien  une  lune  tout  entiere. 

JMiereks  Pndet^SUBcuks,  fc.  11, 

Sktukr.  I  came  j^ondet  at  £atoa  to  fcniusy  Mrs  Anne 
Page ;  and  ihc^s  a  great  lubberly  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life  then  you  took  the  wrong. 

SUnder,  Wh^  n^ed  you  tell  m^  that  ?  I  think  fo  when 
I  took  a  boy  for  a  gurl :  if  I  had  been  marry'd  to  hinl» 
for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not  have  had 

him» 

Merry  tVives  rfWindfir. 

Vakntine.  Your  bIeffiog»  Sir. 

Sir  Sampfin.  Tou'te  had  it  already.  Sir  t  I  think  I  fent 
It  you  to  day  in  a  bill  for  four  thoufitnd  pound ;  a  great 
deal  of  monq^i  Brother  Forefight, 

Z  a  Fereftght. 
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^    \,     ■m^ 


Toreft^U  Ay  Iqdeed,  Sir  Sampfoni   a  great  ^oai  of 
money'  for  a  ypuDg  m^  \  I  woader  what  caa  be  do  with 

hove  for  Love^  m3  2*  ^c.  ^' 

•  •  .    •  •  •  .  ' .' 

Milkment.  \  naufcatc  walkipg ;  'tis  a  coimtry-divcr- 
^pn ;  I  loche  the  country,  and  evoy  thbg  that  relates 

to  It. 

^;>  WilfuL  Indeed  !  hah !  look  ye,  look  ye»  you  do  \ 

nay,   'tis  like  you  may here  are  choice  of  paftimoi 

here  ip  town,,  as  plays  apd  the  like ;  -  th^it  muft  he  (ioq- 

fefj'd  indeed.     .     . 

Millament.  Ah  Tetourdie !  I  hate  the  town  too. 

Sir  WilfuL  Dear  heart,  that's  much hah !  that  you 

fliould  hate  'em  both !  hah  !  'tis  like  you  may ;  there  are 

^ome  can't  relifli  the  town^  and  others  can*t  away  with 

the  country  '^ —  'tis  like  you  ittay  be  one  of  thefe,  Cou- 

fine, 

Wd^  of  the  w9rU,  aS  A*  fc.  4. 

. .  lard  Froths  I  a£Rxre  you,  Sir  Paul,  I  laugh  at  no  bo- 
dy's jefts  but  my  own,  or  a  lady's :  I  aiTure  you.  Sir  Paul 
*. :  Jfrijt,  Hqw  ?  how,  my  Lord  I  what,  affiroot  my  wit ! 
Let  me  perifh,  do  J  never  fay  any  thing<  woixhy  to  be 
Jaugh'dat?       -' 

I  L6fi  Frotbl  O  ioft  don't  mifapprehend  me,  I  don't  iky 
fjQ^  for  I  often  fmile  at  your  conceptions.  But  there  » 
.ttoithing'  more  unbecoming  a  man  of/  quality,  than  to 
laugh ;  'tis  fuch  a  vulgar  expreffion  of  the  paiSon !  every 
bpdy  can  lai^gb..  Then  efpecially  to  laugh  at  the  jeft  of 
an  inferior  perfon,  or  when  any  body  elfe  of  the  ifame 
quality  does  not  laugh  with '  one ;  ridiculous  \  To  be 
pleas'd  with  what  pleafes  the  crowd !  Now,  when  I  laugh 
I  ^i)^s  laugh  fdone* 

JiQubk  Deakr,  oEti.  fcA* 

So 


So  fharp-^ted  is  cpride  in  falemilhes,  dfid  fo 
billing  to  be  gratified,'  that  it  wfll  take  up  with 
the  very  fligfiteft  ixnproprieti^i  j  fvu!h  as  a  blun- 
der by  rffordignet  tn  fpeaking  bur  lan^age,  6fpe- 
cially  if  the  blunder  caii  bear  a  fenfe  that  refleds 
upon  the  fpeaker,:  V     ;  , 

l^ickfy.  The  youQg  i^an  is  an  honeft  maji. 
Caius*  What  fhall  de  hoi^ft  man  4o  in  my  clofct  ^  dere 
is  no  honeft  msgi^  dat  ihaU  come  in  my  c}ofe^« 

.  .    , '  Merry  Wives  of  Wind/on 

Love-fpeeches  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the  fol- 
lowing paflagp.  ; ;        ;. 

Quoth  hc>  My  laith  as  aaamantmei . 

As  chains  b£  defiiny,  PU  maintain;  \      .      ^ 

True.as  Ajpbllo  tvtt  fpoke. 

Or  onu:le  from  heart  of  oak ;  ^ 

And  if  you'll  give  my  flame  but  vent,         .  -   :  : 

Now  in  clofc  hugger  mugger  pent. 

And  ihind  U]()on  mc  but  benignly. 

With  that  one,  and  that  othdr  pig&efc, 

The  fiin  and  day  fhall  fooner  part,' 

Than  love,  or  you,  iKakc  off  my  heart ;  •    "* 

Theftin,  that  fhall  no,  more  difjtenfe 

His  oWn,  but  your  bright  hifluence :  .    :  ::^ 

111  carve  your  qatne  on  harts  of  trees. 

With  true  love-knots,  and  flburifhes ; 

That  fhall  infule  eternal  fprbg, 

And  'everlaflirig  flourifhing : 

Drink  ev'ry  letter  ont  in  flutfi. 

And  make  it  briik  champaign  become*  " ' 

Z    i  '   Where- 


"H- 


« I ,'  • ' 
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WheK-e'eryodtiieail*:  jcmrfaat'flufl^  i 

Thc-primroTfi^M  the  Tiolet; 

All  fpic^Sy  pcFfvg^,  aod  fwep  powden^ 

31^U  borrow  J^Ofi  your  brcsuh  tbcu:  odoiia ; 

Nature  ^ler  chafer  fhall  renew  . 

And  take  all  lives  of  things  from  you ; 

The  world  depend  upon  your  eye, 

And  when  you  frown  upon  it,  die« 

Only  piir  loves  (halt  ftill  lurvive. 

New  worlds,  and  natures  to  outlive ; 

And,  like  to  herakj's  moons,  remain 

All  crefcentSy  without  change  or  wane. 

Irony  turns  things  into  ridicule  in  a  peculiar 
manner;  itconfifls  in  laughing  at  a  man  under 
difguife,  by  appearing  to  praife  or  fpeajc  well  of 
him.  Swift  affords  us  many  illuftrious  exaixxples 
t>f  this  fpecies  of  ridicule*  Tdkfi  the  following 
examples. 

By  thefe  methods,  inafeif  week%  tt^ere  A9r(a  ^p  ma- 
ny a  writer,  capable  of  managing,  the  profbuodcft  and 
moft  univerlal  fub|e£te. .  For  what  thoiigh  hi^  head  be 
tmpty»  provided  bi^  eommoj^^pUce  bopk  he  -  fuU  i  And 
if  you  will  bate  him  but  the  circumftances  of  method* 
and  ftyle,  and  gr^jni^^  jaad  invention }  allow  him  but 
the  common  privilpg^  of  tranfcribing  from,  others,  and 
digreffing  from  hioifelf^  as  often  as  he  ihail  fee  occafion ; 
he  will  defire  no  more  ingredients  towards  fitting  up  a 
treatiie  that  fhall  make  .4  very  comely  figure  on  a  book- 
'ieller's  fhelf,  there  to  be  preferved  neat  and  clean,  for  a 
long  eternity,  adorned  with  the  heraldry  of  its  title,  fairiy 
,infcribed  on  a  label ;   never  to  be  thumbed  or  greafed  by 

fludents. 
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&vdMs%  3aot  boAt^d  to  everiaffing  dbafatKiof  flaifeiers  in 
a  library ;  but  when  the  fiilhiefs  o(  time  is  qofi^i  fliall 
happily  undergo  the  trial  of  purgatory,  in  order  to  a* 
fccndtheiky*   • 

I  cannot  but  congratulate  our  age  on.  dus  peculiar  fe* 
Bcity,  that  though  i»:e.have  made  indeed  grc^c  progrefs 
in  all  odicr  branches  of  luxury,  we  are  not  yet  dcbtuch'd 
with  ^ay  Ugk  riu/b  in  poetry,  hut  arc  in  thii  pne-  taftc 
le&  9ik<  than  our  aacc^prp* 

If  the  Reverend  clergy  (hewed  more  concern  than  o* 
thers,  I  charitably  impute  it  to  their  great  charge  of  fouls  j 
and  what  confirmed  me  in  this  opinion  was^  that  the  de- 
grees of  apprehenfion  and  terror  could  be  diftinguilhed  to 
be  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  their  ranks  and  degrees 

in  the  church  t. 

A  parody,  muft  be  diftinguifhed  from  every 
fpecies  of  ridicule :  itialivens  agayfubjed  by  i- 
mitatlng  ibme  important  incident  that  is.  ferious  j 
it  is  ludicrous,  and  may  be  rifiWe.;  but  ridicule 
is  not  a  necel&ry  ingredient.  Take  the  follow- 
ing examples,  the  firft  of  which  refers  to  an  ex- 
preffionofMofes. 

Tiw  fltllfnl  nymph  reviews  her  force  with  care : 
Let  fpades  be  trumps !  fhc  faid,  and  trumps  they  were* 

Rape  oftht  Lock,  cMte  ia.  45. 

^TaleofaTob,  fea.7. 

f  A  true  and  faithfol  narrativf  of  what  paffcd  in  London  du- 
ring the  general  conftcrnaiioa  of  all  ranks  and  degrees  rf  man* 
kind.  — ^ 

Z  4  Th€ 
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Tlire  ntet is;4ai  imitatioR*  of  AdiiUes's  oath  in 
Homer:  ' 


«  >  1  ♦  • 


•  ' 


i. 


•   $ 


But  by  this  lock,  this  facred  lock,  I  Hire^^ 
^Which  never  more  fhall  join  its  parted  hair. 
Which  nevd:  moiris  Its  honours  fliaH  renew, 
/Clip^d  firom  th(t  lovely  head  whIiErd  kte  it  grew),  *. 
'^Thit  While  iny  noftrik  draw  the  ^itel  air,  ^ 
^  Thii  harid;^  which  wonut,  ftaU  for  cvir  i^ear. 
He  ipoke,  and  fpeaking,  Iq  ptroud  tfiumph  fpread 
The  long -contended  honours  of  her  head. 

\Ibid,  cdntow.  133. 


J  — 


ft       I  •  •         .  » 

.  Irhe  fpllowijig  imitates  the  hiftory  of  Aga- 
memnon's fcepter  in  Homer. 

Now  meet  thy  fate,  incens'd  Belinda  cry^d. 
And  drew. a  deadly  bodkin  from  her  fide, 
(I'he  fame,  his  ancient  perfonage  t6  deck, 
!Her  great-great-grandfire  wot-e  about  his  neck, 
-  In  three  feal-rings  ;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vaft  buckle  for  his  widoVe's  gown : 
.    Her  infiint  graiidaoac's  whHUe  tiext  it  grew, 
..     The  bells  Q^e  ji?igled,  and  the  whiftle  blew, ; 
Then  in  a  bodkin  grac'd  her  mother's  hairs. 
Which  long  (he  wore,  and  now  Belinda  wears.) 
.      .  /kid.  canto  v.  87. 

Irhough  riiiicule,  as  obfei-ved  above,  is  no  ne- 
ceflary  ingredient  in  a  parody,  yet  there  is  no 
oppofition  between  them :  ridicule  may  be  fuc- 
cefsfully  employed  in  a  parody  j  and  a  parody  noi 
lefs  fuccefsfully  to  promote  ridicule  j  witnefs  the 

following: 
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foUojving  r  escamifde^ -i^ith  rcfpeftto  the  iaiter^ 
in  which  the  gt)4defs  nf  Dulln^is  is  ^ddrefled  up* 
OB  the  ^Abjedt  pf  modcf nredudation : .  * ;  :  . 


r 


Thou  f,vi^  that  xipeoels^'itvluch  fQ^b^.b^lgan,  >  -^ 
And.ceas'd  fofoon,vhenc'pr.w;asbQ7Por  man; .  .  ... 
Through  fchool  and  college,   thy  Ikdnd  cloud  o'ercaft^ 

Safe  andVnfeen  the  young  \2lneaspafl:*  ;  ' 

Thence  burfting  glorious,* 'a^l  at  6nce  let  down, 
Stunh'd  witE  his  giddy  Imun*  half  the  town.  ^ 

'  Dunciadt  ^.  iv.  287^^ 

1    »  »  *     «  '• 

■    ■    ,      ... 

I 

The  intferpofitiQil  of  the  gods  in  the;nlantier  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,,  ought  to  lie  confined'  to  ludi^ 
crous  fubjcidls,  .which  are' much  enlivened  by 
futh  interp6fition  hatadled  in  die  form  of  a  paro- 
dy J  wittiefs  the  c^ve  of  ^^\een^  Rx^e  of  thb 
Lock^  vanto  4. ;  the  goddefs  <>f  Difcord^  Lutriti^ 

canto  I . ;  and  the  goddefs  of  Indolence,  can^ 

Thofe  who  have  a  talent  forTidicule,'  whifch  is 
feldom  united  with  a  tafte  for  delicate  and  refined 
beauties,'  are'  quiek-fi^hted  •  in  impi-oprieties  ; 
and  thefe  they  eagerly  lay  hold  of ^  in  order  to 
gratify  their  favourite  propenfity.  The  perfons 
galled  have  no  other  refuge  but  to  maintain, 
that  ridicule  ought  not  to  be  appjied  to  grave 
fubjeds.  It  is  yielded,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
fubj6dts  really  -  grave  and  important,  are  by  no 

•  XxL.  1.  I.  v//  Venus  ^hfcuro^  &c. 

means 
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0ieaitt  fic  for  ridlci|let  but  then  it  is  targodj  that 
ridicule  it  the  only  proper  teft  for  difcovcring 
what  fubjeds  are  rldiculoitt,  what  gr»ve  and  fu- 
rious. Thisdifpute  lias  produced  a  celebrated 
queition,  Whether  ridicule  be  or  be  not  a  teft  of 
truth  ?  I  give  this  queltion  a  place  here,  becaufe 
it  tends  to  illuf Irate  the  nature  of  ridicule. 

The  queftion  ftated  in  accurate  terms  is,  Wbe^ 
ther  the  fenfe  of  ridicule  be  the  proper  teft  fof 
diftinguifhjing  ridiculous  objeds,  from  thofe  that 
are  not  fo  ?  To  anfwer  this  queftion  with  pre* 
ciixon,  I  muft  premife,  that  ridicule  is  not  a 
fubjed  of  reafoning,  but  of  fenfe  or  tafte  * ; 
which  being  taken  for  granted,  I  proceed  thus. 
No  perfon  doubts  that  our  fenfc  of  beauty  is  the 
true  teft  of  what  is  b^utiful  i  and  our  fenfe  of 
grandeur,  of  what  is  great  or  fublime.  Is  it 
more  doubtful  whether  our  fenfe  jof  ridicule  be 
the  true  teft  of  what  is  ridiculous  i  It  is  not  oq- 
ly  the  true  teft,  but  indeed  the  only  teft;  for 
this  is  a  fubjedl  that  comes  not,  more  than  beau- 
ty or  grandeur,  under  the  piovince  of  reafon. 
If  any  fubjedt,  by  the  influence  of  fafhion  or  cu- 
ftom,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  veneration  to 
which  naturally  it  is  not  intitled,  what  are  the 
proper  means  for  Wiping  off  the  artificial  colour- 
ing, and  difplaying  the  fubjeft  in  its  true  light  ? 
Keafoning,  as  obferved,  cannot  be  applied;  and 

*  See  chap.  lo.  con^)ared  with  chap.  J» 

ft 

therefore 


thet^on  iiSk  fmfy  mtsm  h  to  Judgd  1^  tafte. 
The  teft  of  HdlciUe^  i^hidi  f<i|)arafte8  it  from  its 
tftificial  coime6ti6ii5, '  expbies  -it  oaked  Mrkh  'all 
its  ttative  impf^prictifes.       - » ^  •   c 

But  it:  is  lu^;  that  the  giiaveft  ted  moft  fe* 
rious  matters  may  be  fet  in  a  ridiculous  light. 
Hardly  fo  j  for  where  an  obje<9:  is  neither  rifible 
nor  improper,  it  lies  not  open  in  any  quarter  to 
an  attack  from  ridicule.  But  fuppofing  the  fa<a 
I  forefee  not  any  harmful  confequence.  By  the 
fame  fort  of  reafoning,  a  talent  for  wit  ought  to 
be  condemned,  becaufe '  it  may  be  employed  to 
burlcfque  a  great  or  lofty  fubjed.  Such  irregular 
ufe  Dfiade  of  a  talent  for  wit  or  ridicule,  cannot 
long^  impofe  upon  mankind :  it  cannot  ftand  the 
teft  of  corredt  and  delicate  tafte;  and  truth  will 
at  laft  prevail  even  with  the  vulgar.  To  con- 
demn a  talent  for  ridicule  becaufe  it  may  be  per- 
verted to  wrong  purpofes,  is  not  a  little  ridicu- 
lous* epuld  one  forbear  to  fmile,  if  a  talent  for 
reafoning  were  condemned  becaufe  it  alfo  may 
be  perverted?  and  yet  the  conclufion  in  the  lat- 
ter cafe,  would  be  not  lefs  juft  than  in  the  for- 
mer :  perhaps  more  juft ;  for  no  talent  is  fo  often 
perverted  as  that  of  reafon. 

We  had  beft  leave  Nature  to  her  own  opera- 
tions :  the  moft  valuable  talents  may  be  abufed 
and  fo  may  that  of  ridicule  :  let  us  bring  it  under 
proper  culture  if  we  can,  without  endeavouring 
to  pull  it  up  by  the  root.    Were  we  deftitute  of 

tills 
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this  teft  of  truths  I  know  not  wliat  might  be  the 
confi^quences :  I  ^ee  not  what  nUe  would  be  left' 
us  to  preventjfplendid  trifles  paffing  for  n^tten 
of  importance,  Ihow  and  form  for  fubftance)  and 
fuperftition  or  enthufiafin  for  pure  relirioa. 


CHAP- 


• 
• 


s^s 
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WIT  18  a  quality  of  certain  thoughts  and 
expreflions:    the  term  is  never  9p-: 
plied  to  an  action  iior  to  a  pafiion,  and 
as  little  to  an  external  objed. 

However  difficult  it  may  be,  in  every  particu- 
lar inftance,  to  dUtinguiih  a  witty  thought  or 
^xpreilion  from  one  that  is  not  fo  j  yet  in  gene- 
ral it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the  term  wit  is  ap- 
propriated to  fuch  thoughts  and  expreflions  as  are 
ludicrous,  and  alfo  occaiion  fome  degree  of  fur- 
prife  by  thpir  Angularity. .  Wit  alfo  in  a  figui-a- 
tive  fenfe  expreffes  that  talent,  which  fom^  men 
have  of  inventing  ludicrous  thoughts  or  expref- 
lions :  we  fay  commonly,  a  witty  man^  or  a  man 
of  wit. 

Wit  in  its  proper  fenfe, .  as  explained  above,  is 
diftinguilhable  into  two  kinds ;  wit  in  the 
thought,  and  wit  in  the  words  or  expreflion.  A- 
gaip,  wit  in  the  thought  is  of  two  kinds  j  ludi- 
crous images,  and  ludicrous  combinations  of 
things  that  have  little  or  no  natural  relation. 

Ludicrous  ijnages  that  occafion  furprife  by 
their  Angularity,  as  having  little  pr  no  /founda- 
tiQij  in  nature,  are  fabricated  by  the  imagination  ; 

•  .  ;  .         •    -        (ind 
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mid  the  imagination  is  well  qualified  for  the  of-« 
iice;  being  of  all  our  faculties  the  moft  aAive, 
and  the  leafl:  und^r  reftraini.  Tak^  the  follow^ 
ing  example. 

Shybck.  You  knew  (none  fo  well,  none  fo  well  at  70a) 
of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salim,  T!^t*i  certain ;  t,-  Jbrmy  partj  kaeW  tlie  taa* 
lor  &at  ma4e  die>Hog»  iHe  fle#  iMlcli^. 

The  linage  here  is'undoubtetfly  witty;  It  |«  lu- 
dicrom:  and  it  muft  occaliDii  fiii-prifi?;  fork' 
ving  no  natural  foundaidon,  'it  is  altogether  un- 
expe^d. 

The  other  branch  of  wit  hi  the  thought,  i< 
that  only  which  is  taken  notice  of  by  Addifra, 
following  Loclce,  who  defines  it  **  to  lie  inthd 
«  aflemblage  df  ideas ;  and  putting  tho^fe  toge- 
«  ther,  with  quicktteft  and  variety,  wherein  dan  he 
«  found  any  refemblarice  or  congruity,  thereby 
«  to  make  up.  pleafiint  pidhyes  and  agreeaWe  vl- 
<'  lions  in  the  fancy  *."  It  may  be  defined  more 
curtly,  arid  perhaps  niore  accurately, "  A  junc^ 
«'  tion  of  things  by  diftant  and  fericiful  rdatioM, 
«  which  furprife  becaufe  they  are  unexpe«fted  f." 
Tbe  following  is  a  projper  example . 

VT'e  grant  although  He  had  much  wit, 
H'  «««  very  fltk'of  ^Oitg  % 

*  •  f  • 

•  B.  a-  ch.  II.  4  a.  t  See.djap.  i. 


As  being  Io<h  CO  wear  it  out  f 

And  therefor^  bore  k  not  abottV 
Unkfi  on  holidays^  orfOf 

As  mca  their  beft  apparel  do* 

HuMras,  eantou 

» •  •  ' 

Wit  is  of  all  the  moft  elegant  recreation :  thcf 
image  enters  the  mind  with  gaiety,  and  gives  i 
fuddenfiafh  which  is  extremely  pleafant.  Wit 
thereby  gently  elevates  without  ftraining,  rsufes 
mirth  without  diiToluteneii&y  and  relaxes  while  it 
entertains.  . 

Wit  in  the  eicpreffion,  commonly  called  aptoj/i 
(f  words ^  beii^abaftardlbtt  ofwit^  isreferrvdi 
for  the  laftpl^./  I  proceed  Cd  examples  of  w'le 
in  the  thought ;  and  firft  of  ludicrous  imdges^.* 

iWftaiF,  fpeaking  of  his  taking  Sir  John  Cole-' 
vile  of  the  Dale ; 

r    .  ■  •  • 

Here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him ;  and  I  beleech  your 
Grace,  -let  it  be  book'd  wi(&  the  rdft  of  this  day's  deeds ; 
or,  by  the  Ldrdf,  I  will  hav^  it  hi  ^  pstrticul^  baSad  eUe,  with 
mine  own  piAufe  on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kiiSng  my 
foot :  to  the  which  courfe  if  I  b^  difbrcM,  if  you  do  no£ 
an  ihew  lij^e  gilt  twopeoces  to  me ;  and  J,  in  the  clear 
iky  of  fame,  o'erfhine  you  as  nluch  as  th^  full  moon  doth 
the  cinders  of  the  element,  which  Ihew  like  piqs'  heads 
to  her ;  believe  not  the  word  of  the  Noble.  Therefore} 
jhst  me  have  ngtit»  and  let  dcfert  mount. 

I  ha^r  ^eA  feven  juftkes  coi&ld  not  take  up  a  qv£ix^ 
nl»  bui  wbcQ  ihe  parties  were  met  diemiUrea^  one  of 

theok 


• 
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them  thought  but  of  an  ^;  a^  if  jrou  faM  fo,  then  I 
faid  fo ;  and  they  ikook.  han<ts«  and  fwore  brothers, 
Your  i/is  the  only  peacemaj^er  y  touch 'virtur  is  in  if, 

•  .    .  i^^.        '  .Shake/pear, 

•  •  •        • 

For  there  is  not  through  all  nature,  another  fo  callous^ 
^nd  infenfible  a  mepiber,  as  the  wprld's*  pofterior^)  vrhether 
you  apply  to  it  the  toe  or  the  birch.' 

Freffic^  to  a  Tak  (fa  Tui' 


■J  • 


The  #ar  hath  Introduced  abundance  ^of  polyfyllables, 
whidi  will*  never  be  aUe  to  live  many  more  campaigns. 
Speculations,  operations,  preliminaries,  ambaSadors,  pa- 
lifadbes,  communicsddd,  circumvallation,  battalions,  as 
numerous  as  they,  ax^,  if  thiey  attad;.u»  too frcqueody  ia 
Qur  coficehoufes;  wc  i^iall  ccaptafnly,  put  diem  to  flighti 
mid  cut  off  thQ  rear, 

f 

1 

Speaking  of  difcord, 


/ 1 


She  never  went  abroad,  but  £|;^c  brought  home  fuch  s 
bundle  of  monftrpus  li^, .  a$  .wquld  have  amazed  any 
mortal,  but  fuch  as  knew  h^r  ;  of  a  whale  that^had  fwal< 
lowed  a  fleet  of  fliips^  of  the  lions  being  let. out  of  the 
fowcrto  deftrogrthe  Proteft^nt  religion;  of  the  Popc*$ 
being  feen  in  a  brandy  (hop  at  Wapping,   ire, 

c  ^  Htjipry  0^  Jijhn  BulU  pari  i.  ch.i  6. 

t    •  •  ,  .  1  «       ,  '.       •  f 

The  other  brgjjich-rof  >irij:  in  the  jthoughti)  viz. 
ludicrousrcombioatiom  attd  oppofitions,  may  be 
traced  through  various  ramifications.  And,  firft, 
£iQ:cihful'<}^\iibs  *aflig^  th^thave  &Q  oatqral  ^a- 
'tk>n  to  tht*  e&&£  ^paodoccdU   •^.     '•  o.  -  rvj    • 

'J'  ••  lancajleu 
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laHcqfter.  Fare  you  well,  Falftiyff ;  I,  to  roy  coti**' 
tion, 
Shdl  better  fpeak  af  you  than  you  d«i^rv6»  -  lExitM 

Fflifi^i  I  would  you  had  but  the  wit ;  'twere  better, 
dian  your  dukedom.  Good  fakh^  this  fame  young  fo-« 
ber4)lood£4  boy  deth .  siot  lo^e  n^ ;  ticvr  a  n»an  cannol 
make  him  laugh ;  but  that's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  na 
wine.  ^There's  never  aily  o£  the&  demure  bo3r5  come  to 
any  proof;  for  thin  drink  doth  fo  overcool  their  blood, 
and  making  many  fiih-mealsi  that  they  fail  into  ^  kind  of 
male  green-ficki^efs ;  afid  thcn»  when  they  marry,  they 
get  wenches*  They  are  generally  fools  and  cowards; 
which  fome  of  us  fhoctld  be  too,  but  foir  infiammation. 
A  good  (herris-faick  hath  a  twofold  (^ration  in  it :  it 
afcends  me  into  the  brain;  dries  me  there  all  ibe  fooli(h» 
dull,  and  crudy  vapours:  whkh  environ  it ;  makes  k  ap- 
prehenfive,  quick,  forgetive,  ftrU  of  nimble,  fiery,  and 
delegable  fhapes.;  which  ddiver'do'er  to  the  voicCj  the 
tongue,  which  is  the  birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The 
fecood  prqp^ty  of  your  excellent  fherris  is,  the  warming 
of  the  blood ;  which  before  cold  and  fettled,  left  the  li- 
ver white  and  pale  ;  which  is  the  badge  of  pufiUanimltjr 
and  cowardice :  but  the  fherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it 
coujrfe  from'  the  inwards,  to  the  parts  extreme ;  it  il?u- 
ininatAth  the  fac^  which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning 
to  aU  the  ref):  of  this  Ikde  kingdom,  man,  to  arm ;  and 
then  the  vital  commoners  and  inland  petty  fpirits  muftcr 
me  M  to  thtir  captain,  the  heart;  who,  great,  and 
puff 'd  u^  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage: 
and  thus  valour  comes  of  fherris.  So  that  Ikill  in  the 
weapon  is  nothing  without  fack,  for  that  fcts  it  a-work ; 
and  learning  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till 
fack  commences  it,  and  fets  it  in  aft  and  ufe.  Hereof 
comes  it,  that  Prince  Hany  is  valiant;  for  the  cold  blood 
V«l..I.  A  a  ic 
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he  did  nstturally  ibherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean, 
fteril,  and  bare  land,  manured,  hufbanded,  and  tiU'd, 
with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good  and  gbod  ftore 
of  fertile  fherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiant. 
If  I  had  a  thoufand  Tons,  the  firft  human  princ^>le  I 
would  teach  them,  fhould  be  to  forfwear  thin  potations, 
and  to  addiA  themfelves  to  fack. 

Second  part  vf  Henry  IV.  a6l  ^.fc*  7. 

# 

I'he  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trufty. 
For  wadt  bf  fighting  was  grown  ruftj, 
And  ate  into  itfelf,   for  lack' 
Of  fome  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt, 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt : 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful^ 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  fo  manful ; 
And  fo  much  fcorh'd  to  lurk  in  cafe. 
As  if  it  durft  not  fhew  its  face. 
p  Ifudibras,cant9i, 

Speaking  of  phyficians, 

Le  bon  de  cette  profidEon  eft,  qu'il  7  a  panm  les 
tnorts  une  honnetetc,  une  diicretion  la  plus  grande  dn 
monde ;  jamais  on  n'en  voit  fe  plaindre  du  medicin  qui 
Ta  tuc.  ' 

Le  medicin  malgre  bd. 

Admirez  les  bontez,  admirez  Ics  tendrefles, 
De  ces  vieux  efclaves  du  fort, 
lis  ne  font  jamais  las  d'aquerir  des  richeflet. 
Pour  ccux  qui  fouhaitent  Icur  mort. 
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Belinda,  Lard,  he  has  fo  pefler'd  me  with  flames  and 
ftuff — I  think  I  fhan't  endure  the  iight  of  a  fire  this 
twelvemonthk 

O/dBachehn  a6l  2.fc,  8. 

To  account  for  effefts  by'  fiich  fantaftJcal  cau- 
fes,  being  highly  ludicrous,  is  quite  improper  iii 
any  ferious  compofition.  Therefore  the  follow-i 
ing  paflage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton^  is  in  a  bad  talte* 

He  did  the  utmoft  bounds  of  knowledge  £nd. 
He  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  mind. 
But,  like  the  hmvt  Pellaean  youth,  did  moan^ 
Becaufe  that  Art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one» 
And  when  he  faw  that  he  through  all  had  paft. 
He  dy'df  left  he  ihould  idle  grow  at  laft. 

Fanciful  reafoning : 

Falftaff.  ImbowcU'd  ! *-if  thou  imbowel  me  to  day^ 

ril  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  eat  me  to-morrow  ! 
^Sblood,  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  fcot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit  ?  I  lie, 
I  am  no  counterfeit ;  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  for 
he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the  life 
of  a  man ;  but  to  counterfeit  dyidg,  when  .21  man  there- 
by liveth,  is  to  be  tio  counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  per- 
feft  image  of  life^   indeed* 

Firjl Part  Henry  IV.  aBi.fc.io. 

0 

« 

Chwn*'  And  the  more  pity  that  great  folk  ihould  have 

A  a  2  countenance 
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<ioiintenanbe  iadikw6rld  ta  drdwn'or'  hkng'thetnfiltnes, 

more  than  their  even'Chi'iflasin. 

Hamlet^  ali.  i^fc*  i. 

P^rfro.  Will  you  have  me.   Lady? 

.  Beatrice.  tJoy   my  Lord,   unleisi  might  have  another 

"       .  ... 

for  working-days,.    Your  Grace  is  too  coftly  to  wear  e- 
very  day. 

MucB  ado  dioutnothing,  d&  2./c,  5. 

Jejftca.  I  fhall  be  faved  by  my  huifeand  j  he  hath  made 
me  a  Chriftian. 

Launcelot,  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he ;  tve  were  Chri- 
ftians  enough  before,  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live  by 
one  another :  this  making  of  Chriftians  will'  raife  the 
price  of  hogs  ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  wc  fliall 
not  have  a  raflier  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Merchant  (f  Venici^  '03  2»fi*  ^* 

In  wcftern  clime  there  is  a  town. 
To  thofc  that  dwell  therein  well  known ; 
Therefore  there  heeds  no-more  be  faid  be^^ 
.     We  unto  them  refer  our  reader : 
For  brevity  is  very  good 
When  w'arc,  or  arc  not  Uiidcrftood; 

Hudibrasy  cantQi* 

But  Hudibras gavehhh  a  twitch, 
• .  As  quick  as  lightnifag,   in  the  breech, 

Juft  in  the  place  where  honour's  lodg'd. 

As  wife  philofophers  have  judg'd; 

Becaufe  a  kick  in  that  part,  more 

Hurts  honour^  than  ddcp  wounds  bdSorc, 
:.  -  3id,  canto  J, 

Ludicrous 
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.    Ludicrous  jundUoii  of  ^toaU  things  with  great, 
^s  of /equal  importance : 


<- » 


This  day  Wack  omens  threat  the  brightcft  fair  ■  -' 

That  e'er  defery'd  a  watchful  fpirit's  care : 

Some  dire  difafter,  or  by  force,    or  flight ; 

Biit  what,   or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night  V 

Whether  fhe'nymph  fhall  break  Diana's  law ;   *  *- 

Or  fome  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 
'  Or  ftain  her  honour,  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  mifi  a  iiftfqudrade ; 
Or  lofe  her  heart,  or  necklace,   at  a  ball ; ! 
Or  tK^ietlier  Heav'n  has  doomed  that  Shock  muft  AiH,- 

Rape  of  the  Lock,   canton,  i^x.- 

•    -•  •         ■ 
One  (peaks  the  glory  of  the  Britifti  Queen, 

And  oiic  describes  a  charming  IndiMar-iereeiu 

>   '  iW.«  canto  lii.'  i  j. 

Then  flafli*d  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
,  Axkd  fcr^ian^  of  hpci^  r^nd  tj^*^  jijprrighted  flLies. 
Not  louder  flirieks  to  pitying  heav'n  are  cafl:, 
Whca  faufl)ands,  br  srhpi  lapdogs,   brcaXhe  t^w  i^O: ; 
Or  when  rich  china  veflcls  fall'n  from  high» 
In  glitt'ring  duft  and  painted  fragments  lie  \ 

Ibid,  canto  iii,  155, 
> 
Not  youthful  king;  in  batde  f^z^d  aUve^ 

Not  fcomful  virgins  w^o  their  charms  furyivc* 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  all  Acit  Uji&, 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  lefus'd  a  kifi, . 

Not  tyrants  Serce  that  unrepenting  die. 

Not  Cynthia  when^h^:  manteau's  pinn'd  awry. 

E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair, 

As  thou^  fad  virgin  !  for.thy.ravHh*d  hair. 

Ibid,  canto  iv.  3, 

A  a  3  Joining 
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Joining  things  that  in  appearance  are  oppofite. 
As  for  example,  where  Sir  Roger  de  Cpverley, 
in  the  Spe<ftator,  fpeaking  of  his  Ayidow, 

That  be  would  have  given  her  a  coal-pit  to  have  kept 
her  in  •  cleaq  linen ;  and  that  her  finger  fbould  have 
fparkled  with  one  himdre4  of  h^  ^icheft  s^cres. 

Premiffes  that  promife  much  and  perform  no- 
thing.    Cicero  upon  this  article  fays, 

Sjed  fcitis  efle  notiffimum  ridiculi  genus,  cum  alludez- 
pc£tainuS|  ali^d  dickur:  hi^  pohifmctipfis  uoftcr  ^or 
rifum  movct  ♦. 

Beatrice  ■.■ — With  a  gcipd  leg  and  a  good  foot, 

uncle,  and  money  enough  in  his  purfe,  fuch  a  man 
would  win  any  woman  in  the  wprld,  if  he  could  ^ct  her 
g^ood-wili. 

Much  ado  ahut  notking,  ail  i.fc.  i. 

Beatrice,  I  have  a  good  eye,  unde,  I  can  fee  a  church 
by  day -light. 


t      ' 


Le  medicin  qijrl'on  m'indique 
Sait  le  Latin,  le  Grec,  PHebreu^ 
Les  belles  lettres,  la  phyfique^ 
La  chimie  et  la  botanique. 
Chacun  lui  donne  fbn  aveu : 
II  auroit  auflima  pratique ; 
Mais  je  veux  vivre  ancore  un  peu. 

f  f)c  pratorc,  1.  3.  cap.  ^3. 


Againj 
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Again,         ( 

Vingt  fois  le  jour  le  bon"  Grcgoirc 
A  foin  de  fermer  fon  armoire, 
De*  quoi  penfcz  trbus  qui'  il  a  peur  ? 
Belle  deixiande  !   Qu'uh  voleup 
'     Tcottvant  iinc  fecilc  prole,  ;    • 

,  Jip^  l«i  Kfcvifle  tout  fon  Wpn. 
Non ;    Gregoirc  a  peur  qu'  on  ne  ypic 
Que  dan$  fpn.  ^rmoire  il  n'a  rien. 

Again,/.  ,        ■. 
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L'athimatique 'Damon  a  cm  que  I'aif-  des  champs 
Hepareroit  en  lui  le  ravage  des  ans;   -     '"-  -  ' 

Ils'eftfait,  a  graAdiS  &ai&,  tranfpof tor  ett  Br^stagne. 
Or  Voicz  ce  qu'a  f ait  I'air  natal  qufU  a  pris  1"  '\  r 

Damon  feroit  mort  a  Paris :      * 

Damon,  eft  mortiJLacampagnc*  ,  ... 

Having  difcyiled  wit  in  the  thought,  we  pro- 
ceed to  what  is  verbal  only,  commonly  called 
a  play  of  words.  This  fort  of  wit  depends,  for 
the  moft  part,  upon  chufing  a  word  that  hath  dif- 
ferent fignifications :  by  this  artifice,  hocus-po- 
cus tricks  are  play'd  in  language  j  and  thoughts 
plain  and  fimple  take  on  a  very  different  appear- 
ance. Play  is  neceflary  for  man,  in  order  to  re- 
frelh  bim  after  labour  j  aiid  accordingly  ipan 
loyes  play  :  he  even  relifheth  ^  play  of  words  : 
and  it  is  happy  for  us,  that  words  can  be  em- 
ployed, not  only  for  ufeful  purpofes,  but  alio  for 
our  amufement.     This  amufement   accordingly, 

A  a  4  thpugH 
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though  humble  and  low,  is  reliflied  by  ftmie  at 
all  times,  and  by  all  at  fome  times,  in  order  to 
unbend  the  mind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  low  fpecies  of  wit, 
has,  at  one  time  or  other,  made  a  figure  in  moil 
civilized  nations,  and  has,  gradually  gone  into 
difrepute.  So  foon  as  a  language  is  formed  in- 
to a  lyftem,  and  the  meaning  of  words  is  afcer- 
tained  with  tolerable  accuracy,  opportunity  is  af- 
forded for  expreilions,  which,  by  the  double 
meaningof  fome  words,  give  a  familiar  thought 
the  appearance  of  beiiig  new ;  and  the  peaetrar 
tioh  of  the  reader  or  hearer  is  gratified,  in  de- 
j|e(3ing  the  true  fenfe  difguiied  under  the  double 
meaning;  .  That  this  fort  of  wit  wa&  in  England 
deemed  a  reputable  amufement,  during  the 
reigns  of  Elifabeth  and  James  I.  is  Touched  by 
the  works  of  Shakefpear,  and  even  jby  the  wri- 
•^  tings  of  grave  divines.  But  it'  cannot  have  any 
'  Jong  endurance :  for  as  language  ripens,  and  the 
meaning  of  words  is  more  and  more  afcertained, 
words  held  to  be  fynonymous  diminilh  daily;  and 
when  thofe  that  remain  have  been  more  than 
once  employM,  the  pleafure  yaniiheth  with  the 
novelty* 

I  proceed  to  examples,  which^  as  in  the  for- 
mer cafe,  Ihall  be  diflxibuted  into  different  daff. 
fs. 
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I 

.     ...         .       -  '      _     -  .      .    ,-  .,  ^ 

A  feeming  refeiriblance  froift  die  doiuble  mest^- 
Jng.ofayQrdi;".;  •   ,  .  ,     .■,.„     ,    ,     "      " 

Beneath  this  ftonp  my  wife  doth  lie ; 
She's  noV  at  reft,  arid  fb  »m  |. 

♦  r  *'»,  ••'»  ■'  If 

A  feeming  cpntraft  froiip  ttue  faipe.cavife,  teop*- 
^  ii  verbal  antithe/is^  which  hath  no  (iefpicable 
effedt  in  ludicrous  fubjedls : 

•        •  •  •  >. 

Whilft  Iris  his  cofmetic  waih  would  dy 

To  m^  her  hlofioi  ife^yjr>. ,  aod  Iqv&»  duu 

Some  afk  for  charms,  and  others  philters  chufe, .         , 

.TQ\g^;:CQr&u^  Ad  their  quartan^  lofe. 

Difpenfary^  canto  2^ 

And  kQ#'\fi:ail  iipophs/^ft  by  abortion,  aim 
To  lofe  a  fubftance,  to  preferye  a  name. 

While  nymphs  takc.ir^BflS^s,  qr  ^gn^tioiis  gitc^         T 

Rape  of  the  Lock* 

Other  feeming    connexions  from  the    fame 
caufe :  ' 

Will  you  employ  your  co^nfcpiVing  (word. 
To  br^Mca^ddk  and  your  word  ^ 

Jludiir^Sf  canto  2^ 

To  whom  the  knight  with  comely  grace 
Put  Qi^  his  tiat.to  put  his  cafe. 

;       --       ..       JffMMras^  parti. canto 2- 

Here 


«•>■ 
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Here  Britun's  ftatefmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,   and  of  npnphs  at  home ; 
Here  thou,  great  Anna !   whom  three  realms  obey, 
Does  fbmetimes  counfel  take—  and  fometimes  tea. 

Rape,  cf  ti^  Lock^  canto  3.  Z  5« 

O'er  their  quietus  where  hx.  judges  dofe. 
And  lull  their  cough  and  confcience  to  repofe. 

Difpenfary^canioi, 


1 1  < « 


Speaking  of  Prince  Eugene : 

This  general  is  a  |[reat  taker  of  fnuff*  as  well  as  of 

towns.  * 

Pope^  KeyfotheLoch 

£xul  meatifque  domufque. 

MetdmorpbofiSf  fi*.  ix.409, 


A  feeming  oppofition  from  the  iamc  caufe; 
Hie  quief^t  qui  nuoquam  quierit. 

Again, 

,  Quel  age  a  cette  Iris,  dont  on  fait  tant  de  bruit  j 

Me  demandoit  Cliton  n'aguere. 

II  faut,  dis  je,   vqus  fati^£ure, 

Clle  a  vingt  ans  le  jour,  et  qnquap^^  ans  la  piiit^ 

Again, 

So  like  the  chances  are  of  love  and  war, 
T}iat  ^97  4on^  in  this  diftingulih*d  are  ; 


la 
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la  loite  the  vifixns  from  the  v^iiquilh'd  flf  » ~ 
They  fly  that  wound,  uid  they  purfue  that  die. 

J 
*>  ■  * 

What  new^-found  witchcraft  wa^  in  thee, . 
With  thine  own  cold  to  kindle  me  ? 
Strange  art ;  like  him  that  fhould  devife 
To  mak^  a  burning  glafs  of  ice. 

•  •  •  ' 

A 

Wit  of  this  kind  is  unfuitable  in  a  ferious 
poem ;  witnefs  the  following  line  in  Pope's  Ele- 
gy CO  the  memoFy  (^an  unfortunate  ladj : 

A-    •     • 

Cold  is  that  Srcaft  which  warm'd  the  i^orld  before. 

This  ibrt  of  writing  is  jfinely  burlefqued  bjr 

.  Swift: 

Her- hands,  the  fofteft  ever  felt. 

Though  cold  would  bvim,  though  dry  would  melt. 

Streph^n  and  Chloe. 

I 

Taking  g  word  in  a  different  fcnfe  from  what 
ismeapt,  comes  under  wit,  becaufe  it  occaiions 
fome  flight  degree  of  furprife  : 

Beatrice.  I  may  fit  in  a  corner,  and  cry  Heigh  ho!  for 
a  hufband. 

Pedro,  Lady  Beatrice,   I  will  get  you  one. 

Beatrice.  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's  get- 
ting. Hath  your  Grace  ne'er  a  brother  like  you  ?  Tour 
fathergot  excellent  bufbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by 

l^uch  ade  abwt  npfhing,  aSlz.  fc.^. 

Faljiaf, 
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he  did  nstturally  ibherit  of  his  father,  he  hath^  like  lean, 
fterily  and  bare  land,  manure4»  hufbanded^  and  till'd. 
With  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good  and  good  ftore 
of  fertile  fherris,  that  he  is  become  very  hot  and  valiaot. 
If  I  had  a  thoufand  Tons,  the  firft  human  princ^>le  I 
would  teach 'them»  fhould  be  to  fbrfwear  thin  potadons, 
and  to  addi£t  themfelves  to  fack. 

Second  part  of  Henry  IV.  a&  4./Ci  7. 

t 

I'he  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trufty, 
For  want  bf  fighting  was  grown  mfty, 
And  ate  intd  itfelf,   for  lack' 
Of  fome  body  to  hew  and  hack. 
The  peaceful  fcabbard  where  it  dwelt» 
The  rancor  of  its  edge  had  felt : 
For  of  the  lower  end  two  handful^ 
It  had  devoured,  'twas  £0  manful ; 
And  fo  much  fcorh'd  to  lurk  in  cafe. 
As  if  it  durft  not  fhew  its  face. 

*  JfudibraSfCantdi, 

Speaking  of  phyficians, 

Le  bon  de  cette  profidEon  eft,  qu*il  y  a  parmi  la 
tnorts  une  honnetetc,  une  diicretion  la  plus  grande  dn 
monde ;  jamais  on  n'en  voit  fe  plaindre  du  mcdicin  qui 
Ta  tuc.  • 

Le  medicin  malgri  ku 

Admirez  les  bontez,  admirez  les  tendrefles, 
De  ces  vieux  efclaves  du  fort. 
lis  ne  font  jamais  las  d'aquerir  des  richeflet. 
Pour  ceux  qui  fouhaitent  leur  mort. 
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BeRnda,  Lard*  he  has  fo  pefler'd  me  with  flames  and 
fluff* —  I  think  I  fhan't  endure  the  iighc  of  a  fire  this 
twclvemonthk 

Old  Bachelor i  a6l  2.fc,  8. 

To  account  for  effefts  by'  fiich  fantaftJcal  cau- 
ses, being  highly  ludicrous,  is  quite  improper  iii 
any  ferious  compofition.  Therefore  the  follow-i 
ing  paflage  from  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Henry  Wooton^  is  in  a  bad  tafte* 

He  did  theutmoft  bounds  of  knowledge  £nd. 
He  found  them  not  fo  large  as  was  his  mind. 
But,  like  the  brave  Pellaean  youth,  did  moan^ 
Becaufe  that  Art  had  no  more  worlds  than  one* 
And  when  he  faw  that  he  through  all  had  paft. 
He  dy'd»  left  he  ihould  idle  grow  at  laft« 

Fanciful  reafbning : 

Faljtaff.  ImbowcU'd ! *-if  thou  imbowel  me  to  day 

ru  give  you  leave  to  powder  me,  and  cat  me  to-morrow  ! 
^Sbloodf  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  fcot  and  lot  too«  Counterfeit  ?  I  lie, 
I  am  tio  counterfeit  \  to  die  is  to  be  a  counterfeit ;  foi^ 
he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man,  who  hath  not  the  life 
of  a  man;  but  to  counterfeit  dyidg,  when  .a  man  there- 
by liveth,  is  to  be  tio  counterfieit,  but  the  true  and  per- 
fect image  of  life^  indeed. 

Firft  Part  Henry  IV.  aSl  1.  fc.  10. 

0 

Chwm  And  the  xnore  pity  that  great  folk  ihould  have 

A  a  2  countenance 
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doiintenaxibe  m  thk  w6rld  to  drdwn'  or'  h&ng  thdnffltnes, 

more  than  their  even'  Quifliaii. 

HamUty  alt.  i^fe*  i. 

Pedro.  Will  you  have  me.   Lady  ? 

Beatrice.  No,  my  Lord,  unlefs  I  might  have  another 
for  working-days*  Your  Grace  is  too  coftly  to  wear  c- 
very  day. 

MucB  ado  diout- nothing,  dSl  Z.fc,  5. 

JeJ/rca.  I  fliall  be  faved  by  my  hufband ;  he  hath  made 
me  a  Chriftian. 

LaunceUt,  Truly  the  more  to  blame  he ;  we  were  Chri- 
ftians  enough  before,  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live  by     I 
one  another:   this  making  of  Chriftians  w^  raife  the 
price  of  hogs  ;  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we  Ihall 
not  have  a  raiher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Merchant  ofVertice^  03  ^'fi*  ^* 

In  weftem  clime  there  h  a  town. 

To  thofe  that  dwell  therein  well  known ; 

Therefore  theic  needs  no-more  be  faid  hefc^ 

We  unto  them  rrfcr  our  reader : 

For  brevity  is  very  good 

When  w'are,  or  arc  not  udderftodd; 

Hudibras^  cant9  i. 

But  Hudibras  gave  hitn  a  twitch, 
.  As  quick  as  lightnifag,   in  the  breech^ 
Juft  in  the  place  where  honour's  lodg'd. 
As  wife  philofophers  have  judg'd; 
Bccaufe  a  kick  in  that  part,  more 
Hilrts  honour^  than  ddep  Grounds  bdfoine. 

Ibid^  canto  3. 

Ludicrous 
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.    Ludicrous  jtmSaoli  o{{ta»li  things  with  great, 

?s  of^qualimportance;  «  . 

This  day  Wack  omens  threat  the  brightcft  fair  ' 

That  e'er  defery'd  a  watchful  foirit's  care : 

Some  dire  difafter,  or  by  force,    or  flight ; 

But  what,   or  where,  the  fates  have  wrapt  in  night '; 

Whether  fhenymph  fhall  break  Diana's  bw  j • 

Or  fome  frail  china  iar  receive  a  flaw ; 
'  Or  ftain  her  honam%  or  her  new  brocade  ; 
Forget  her  pray'rs,  or  miii  a  iiAfqu^rade ; 
Or  lofe  her  heart,  or  necklace,   at  a  ball ;  i 
Or  whetiier  Heav'n  has  doomed  th^t  Shock  muft  &H,- 

Rape  cf  the 'Ijock^   tanfo'n.  tiH^' 

•    ■*   ' 
One  fjpeaks  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  Queen, 

j&nd  otkc  defirribes  a  charming  IndtftSr-iereen, 

>   '  Ibid*'  canto  iii.'  x  j. 

r 

Then  flafli'd  the  living  lightning  from  her  eyes, 
.  And  icrcanjfi  of  howQf  r^nd  '^ii^^^ffrighted  fldes. 
Not  louder  fhrieks  to  pitying  heav'n  are  caft, 
WhtvL  huibands,  6v  shen  lafidogs,   br^thp  (heir  i^ft ; 
Or  when  rich  china  vefTels  fall'n  from  bigh» 
In  glittering  duft  and  painted  fragments  lie  \ 

Ibid^  canto  iii,  155, 

Not  youthful  king^dn  battle  fj^z^d  aUve^ 

Not  fcornf ul  virgins  w^o  their  charms  furyivCi 

Not  ardent  lovers  robb'd  of  aH  their  UU&, 

Not  ancient  ladies  when  cefiis'd  a  ki{s» . 

Not  tyrants  fierce  that  unrepentin|;  die, 

Not  Cynthia  when^hcp:  manteau's  pinn'd  awry, 

E'er  felt  fuch  rage,  refentment,  and  defpair. 

As  thou,  fad  virgin  !  for.thy.ravHh*d  hair. 

Ibi(L  canto  iv.  3, 

A  a  3  .  Joining 
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Custom  and  HaAit. 

!£WiNG  man  sis  a  fendtive  being,  and 
perceiving  the  influence  of  novelty  upon 
him,  would  one  fufpedl  that  cuftom  has 
an  equal  influence  ?  and  yet  our  nature  is  equally 
jfiifceptible  of  both ;  not  only  in  different  objedts, 
but  frequently  in  the  fame."  When  an  objedt  is 
new,  it  is  inchanting :  familiarity  renders  it  in* 
different ;  and  cuftom,  after  a  longer  famUiarity, 
makes  it  again  defireaMeV  Human  nature,  diver- 
fified  with  many  and  various  fprings  of  adtion,  is 
wonderfully,  and,  indulging  the  exprelHon,  in- 
tricately conftrufted. 

Cilftom  hath  fuch  influence  upon  many  of  our 
feelings,  by  warping  and  varying  them,  that  we 
inuft  attend  to  its  operations,  if  we  would  be 
acquainted  with  human  nature.  This  fubjed, 
in  itfelf  obfcure,  has  been  much  neglefted ;  and 
a  complete  analyfis  of  it  would  be  no  eafy  talk.  I 
pretend  only  to  tpuch  it  curforily  j  hoping,  how- 
ti^y  tllat  what  is  here  laid  down,  will  difpofe 
more  diligent  inquirers  to  attempt  further  difco- 
veries. 

Cuftom  refpefts  theaftion,   habit  the  ador. 
By  cuftom  v^Q  mean,  a  frequent  reiteration  of 

thq 
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the  fame  aft ;  and  by  habit y  the  effed  that  cu- 
ftoiri  has  on  the  mind  or  body.'  This  effefJl  may 
be  either  aftive,  witnefs  the  diexterity  produced  by 
cuftom  in  performing  certaini  ex^rcifes ;  or  paflive, 
as  when,  by  c\ifto(m,  we  come  t>o  relifli  certain 
things  more  titan  we  did  at  firft,  A^ive  habits 
come  not  under  the  prefent  undertaking ;  an  d 
therefore  I  confine  my felf  to.thofe  that  are  paf- 
five. 

Tliis  fubje<3:  is  intricate :  fome  pleafures  arc 
fortified  by  cuftom ;  and  yet  cuftom  l^egets  fami* 
liarity,  and  confequently  indifference  *  :  in  many 
infbinces,  fatiety  and  difguft  are  the  confequences 
of  reiteration :  again,  though  cuftom  blunts  the 
edge  of  diflrefs  and  of  pain ;  yet  the  want  of  any 
thing  to  which  we  have  been  long  aocuflomed, 
is  a  fort  of  torture.  A  clue  to  guide  us  tlirough 
all  the  intricacies  of  this  labyrinth,  would  be  an 
acceptable  prefent. 

Whatever  be  the  caufe,  it  is  an  eflablifhed  fad, 
that  we  are  much  influenced  by  cuflom :  it  hath 
an  effecft  upon  our  pleafures,  upon  our  anions, 
and  even  upon  our  thoughts  and  fentiments. 
Habit  makes  no  figure  during  the  vivacity  of 
youth :  in  middle  age  it  gains  ground ;  and  in 

*  If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  fpart  would  be  as  tedious  a$  to  work  s 
But  when  they  fcMom  come,  they  wiQi'd-for  come, 
And  nothiHg  pleafetb  but  rare  accidents. 

Firftpart,  Henry  IV.  ti(t  l.  fi*  5. 

Vol.  I.  B  b  old 
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old  age  governs  without  control.  In  that  period 
of  life,  -  generally  fpeaking,  we  eat  at  a  certain 
hour,  take  exercife  at  a  certain  hour,  go  to  reft 
at  a  certain  hour,  all  by  the  direftion  of  habit  r 
nay,  a  particular  feat,' table,  bed,  comes  to  be 
cflential ;  and  a  habit  in  any  of  thefe  cannot  be 
contradided  without  unegfinefs. 

Any  flight  or  mod  erate  pleafure  frequent  ly  rei  te- 
rated  for  a  long  time,  forms  a  connedtion  between 
us  and  the  thing  that  caufes  the  pleafure.  This 
connedtion,  termed  habit ^  has  the  efFedt  to  awaken 
our  defire  or  appetite  for  that  thing  when  it  returns 
not  as  ufual.  During  the  courfe  of  enjoyment, 
the  pleafure  rifes  infenfibly  higher  and  higher  till 
a  habit  be  eftabliflied ;  at  which  time  the  pleafure 
is  at  its  heiglit.  It  continues  not  however  fta- 
tionary:  the  fame  cuftomary  reiteration  which 
carried  it  to  its  height,  bf  ings  it  down  again  by 
infenfible  degrees,  even  lower  than  it  was  at  firft: 
but  of  this  circumftance  afterward.  What  at 
prefent  we  have  in  view,  is  to  prove  by  experi- 
ments, that  thofe  things  which  at  firft  are  but 
moderately  agreeable,  are  the  apteft  to  bcteome 
habitual.  Spirituous  liquors,  at  firft  fcarce  a- 
greeable,  readily  produce  an  habitual  appetite : 
and  cuftom  prevails  fo  far,  as  even  to  make  us 
lend  of  things  originally  difagreeable,  fuch  as 
coffee,  affa-foetida,  and  tobacco;  which  is  plea- 
iantly  illuftrated  by  Congreve  ; 

FdinalL  For  a  paffionatc  lover,  methinks  you  are  a 

maa 
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man  foinewhat  too  difcerning  in  the  failings  of  your  mi- 
ftrcfs. 

MjrabelL  And   for  a  difcerning  man>  foi;newhat  too 
pailionate  a  lover ;  for  I  like  her  with  ill  her  faults ;  nay 
like  her  for  her  faults.     Her  follies  are  fo  natural,  or  fo 
artful,     that  they    become  her ;    and  thofe   aflfcftations 
which  in  another  woman  would  be  odious,   ferve  but  to 
make  her  mord   agreeable.     Til  tell   thee,   Fainall,  ihe 
once  us'd  me  with  that  infolence^  that  in  revenge  I  took 
her  to   ptecesy  ^ed  her,   and  feparated  her  failings ;  I 
ftudy'd  'em,  and  got  'em  by  rote.     The  catalogue  was  fo 
large,  that  I  was.not  without  hope8>  one  day  or  other,  to 
hate  her  heartily.:  to  which  end  I  fo  us'd  myfeif  to  think 
of  'em,  that  at  length,  contraiy  to  my  defign  and  expec- 
tation, they  gave  me  every  hour  lefe  and  lefs  difturbance.; 
till  in  a  few  days  it  became  habitual  to  me,  to  remember 
'em  without  being  difplealcd.     They  are  now  grown  as  fa- 
miliar to  me  as  my  own  fraildes ;   and  iri  all  probability, 
in  a  litde  time  lotiger,  I  fhall  like  'em  as  welf. 

The  way  of  the  world,  aEl  i.  fc.  3. 

A  walk  upon  the  quarter-deck,  though  intolera- 
bly confined,  becomes  however  fo  agreeable  by 
cuftom,  that  a  failor  in  his  walk  on  fliore,  con- 
fines hinifelf  commonly  within  the  fame  bounds. 
I  knew  a  man  who  had  relinquilhed  the  fea  for  a 
country-life  :  in  the  corner  of  his  garden  he  rear- 
ed an   artificial  mount  with  a  level  fummit,  re- 
fembling  moft  accurately  a  quarter-deck,  not  orf- 
ly    in  fliape  but  in  fize ;  and  here  was  his  choice 
vf^Xk..      Play  or  gaming,  at  firft  barely  amufihg 
by  the  occupation  it  affords,  becomes  in  time  ex- 
tremely agreeable  j  and  is  frequently  profecuted 

B  b  2  with. 
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with  avidity,  as  if  it  were  the  chief  buQnefs  of 
life.     The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  to  the 
.pleafdres  of  the  internal  feftfes,  thofe  of'know- 
Jedge  and  virtue  in  particular:    children  have 
•fcarce  any  fenfe  of  thefe  pleafures;  and  thofe 
men  very  little,  who  are  in  the  ftate  of  nature 
without  culture  :  our  talle  for  virtue  and  know- 
ledge improve^  flowly  ;  .but  is  capable  of  grow-* 
ing  ftronger  thaa  any  other  appetite  in  humaii 
pature, 

To  introduce  a  habit,  frequency  of  afls  is  not 
fiifficient  wIthoMt  length  of  time ;  the  quickeft 
'fijcccflion  oiF  adls  in  a  Jhort  time,  is  not  fuffi- 
cient ;  nor  a  flow  fucc^ffion  in  the  lotlgeft  time. 
The  effeiS  rriuft  be  produced  by  a  moderate  foft 
^ftion,  arid  a  long  feries  of  eafy  touches,  remoyed 
from  each  other  by  ihort  intervals.  Nor  are 
thefe  fufficient  without  regularity  in  the  time, 
place,  and  other  circumftances  of  the  aftion  ; 
the  more  uniform  ^ny  operation  is,  the  fooiier  it 
becomes  habitual.  And  this  hold^  equally  in  a 
paflive  habit ;  variety  in  any  remarkable  degree, 
prevents  the  effed :  thus  {iny  particular  food  will 
fcarce  ever  become  habitual,  where  the  manner 
of  drefling  is  varied.  Th?  circUmftarices  then 
requifite  to  augment  any  pleafure,  and  at  the 
Joi?g-run  to  form  a  habit,  «re  w^ak  uniform  a<fts, 
reiterated  during  a  long  courfe  of  tim?  without 
^ny  confiderable  interruption;  every  agreeable 
caufe  (ha(  operates  |n  dns  maimer^  will  grow  ha- 
bifual^ 
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j4ffe&i<m  and  aver/ion^  as  diftinguifhed  from 
paffion  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  froni 
original  difpofition/  are  in  reality  habits  refpeft- 
ing  particular  objeds,  acquired  in  the  manner  a- 
boVe  fet  forth.  The  pleafure  of  focial  inter- 
courfe  with  any  perfon,  muft  originally  be  faint, 
and  frequently  reiterated,  in  order  to  eftablifh 
the  habit  of  afFeftion.  AfFedlion  thus  generated, 
whether  it  be  friendfliip  or  love,  feldom  fwells 
into  any  tumultuous  or  vigorous  paffion ;  but  is 
however  the  ftrongeft  cement  that  can  bind  toge- 
ther two  individuals  of  the  human  fpecies.  In  like 
manner,  a  flight  degree  of  difguft  often  reitera- 
ted .with  any  regularity,  grows  into  the  habit  of 
averfion,  which  generally  fubfifts  for  life., 

Objedls  of  tafte  that  are  delicious,  f^r  from 
tending  to  become  habitual,  are  apt  by  indul- 
gence to  produce  fatiety  and  difguft :  no  man 
contrafts  a  habit  of  taking  fugar,  honey,  or  fweet- 
meats,  as  he  doth  of  tobacco ; 

Di;^Icia  non  ferimus ;  fucco  renovam^ir  amaro.    ^ 

Ovid.  art.  amand.  ./.  j. 

• 

Infipido  c  quel  dqlce,  che  condito 
None  di  qualche  amaro,  e  toflo  iada. 

Jminta  di  Tajfo, 

4 

Thrfc  violent dcUghtshavc  violent  ends. 
And  in  their  triumph  die.     The  fwee^eft  honey 
Is  loathfome  in  ks  own  delicioufnefs, 
And  in  the  tafte  confounds  the  appetite ; 

'■'■'-  B  b  3  Therefore 
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Therefore  love  mod'rately,  long  love  doch  fo ; 
Too  fwift  arrives  .as  tardy  as  too  flow. 

Rmneo  and  Juliet j  a6i  2*  fc^  6» 

The  fame  obfervation  holds  with  refped  to  all 
objeds  that  being  extremely  agreeable  raife  vio- 
lent paflions  :  fuch  paflions  are  incompatible 
with  a  habit  of  any  fort ;  and  in  particular  they 
never  produce  affedtion  nor  averfion :  a  man  who 
at  firft  fight  falls  violently  in  love,  has  a  ftrong 
defire  of  enjoyment,  but  no  afFedion  for  the  wo- 
man *  :  a  man  who  is  furprifed  with  an  unexpect- 
ed 

•  Violent  love  without  affcdion  is  finely  exemplified  in  the  fol- 
lowing ilory.  When  Conftantinoplc  was  taken  by  the  Turks,  I- 
rency  a  young  Greek  of  an  IQuflrious  faoiiiyj  fell  into  the  hsnds 
of  Mahomet  II.  who  was  at  that  time  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
glory.  His  favagc  heart  being  fubducd  by  her  charms,  he  ihut 
himfclf  up  with  her,  denying  acccfs  even  to  his  miniilcrs.  His 
pafHon  Teemed  to  increafe  with  time :  in  the  mod  important  expe- 
ditions^ frequently  would  he  abandon  the  army,  and  fly  to  his  I* 
renc  War  relaxed,  for  victory  was  no  longer  the  monarch's  fa- 
vourite palfion.  The  foldiers,  accuilomed  to  booty,  began  to 
murmur,  and  the  infcdtion  fprcad  even  among  the  commander?. 
The  Ba(ha  Muftapha,  confulring  the  fidelity  he  ow'd  his  maftcr, 
was  the  firft  who  durfl  acquaint  him  of  the  difcourfes  held  public- 
ly to  the  prejudice  of  his  glory. 

The  Sultan,  $fter  a  gloomy  (Hence,  formed  his  refolution.  He 
ordered  Muflapha  to  affemble  the  troops  next  morning ;  and  then 
\)^ith  precipitation  retired  to  Irene's  apartment.  Never  before  did 
that  princels  appear  ib  charming ;  never  before  did  the  prince  be- 
ftow  fo  many  warm  careiOes.  To  give  a  new  luftre  to  her  beauty^ 
he  exhorted  her  women  next  morning,  to  beflow  their  utnn^  art 
and  care  on  her  drefs*    He  took  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  into 

the 
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ed  favour,  burns  for  an  opportunity  to  exert  his 
gratitude^  without  having  any  aifeftion  for  his 
benefadtor :  neither  does  defire  of  vengeance  for 
an  atrocious  injury,  involve  averfion. 

It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  fey  why  moderate 
pleafures  gatlier  ftrength  by  cuftom :  but  two 
caufes  concur  to  prevent  this  efieft  in  the  more 
intenfe  pleafures,  Thefe,  by  an  original  law  in 
our  nature,  increafe  quickly  to  their  full  growth, 
and  decay  with  no  lefs  precipitation  * ;  and  cu- 
ftom  is  too  flow  in  its  operation  to  overcome 
this  law.  The  other  caufe  is  not  lefs  powerful  : 
exquifite  pleafure  is  extremely  fatiguing;  occa- 
fipning,  as  a  naturalilt  would  fay,  great  expence 
of  animal  fpirits  f ;  and  of  fuch  the  mind  cannot 

the  middle  of  the  anny,  and  pulling  ofF  her  vail,  demanded  at  the 
BaQiai  with  a  fierce  look,  vi'hether  they  bad  ever  beheld  fuch  a 
beauty  ?  After  an  awful  paul'e,  Mahomet  witb  one  hand  laying 
hold  of  the  yoang  Greek  by  her  beautiful  locks,  and  with  the  0- 
thcr  pulling  out  his  fimitar,*  fevered  the  head  from  the  body  at  one 
Ilrokc.  Then  turning  to  bis  grandees,  with  eyes  wild  and  furious, 
"  This  fword,"  fays  he,  "  when  it  is  my  will,  knows  to  cut  the 
"  bands  of  love."  However  flrange  it  may  appear,  we  Icarii 
from  experience,  that  dcfire  of  enjoyment  may  confiftwith  the  moil 
brutal  averfion,  diredlcd  both  to  the  fame  woman.  Of  this  we 
hdve  a  noted  example  in  the  firfl  book  of  Sully's  memoirs ;  to 
which  I  chufe  to  refer  the  reader,  for  it  is  too  grofs  to  be  tranfcri- 

bcd.   ■ 

•  Sec  chap.  a.  part  ^. 

f  Lady  Eafy,  upon  her  huiband's  rcifbrmatioa,  exprefTes  to  her 
friend  the  following  fcptiraci>r.  y  Be  fatisfyfdj  Sir  Charles  has 
'*  made  me  happy,  even  to  a  pain  of  joy."  ^ ,  ^.  .  ^ 

^',  ^    '         '  B  b  4         '•  bear 
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bear  fo  frequent  gratification ,  as  to  fuperinduce  a 
habit :  if  the  thing  which  raifes  the  pleafure  re- 
turn before  the  .mind  have  recovered  its  tone  and 
relifh,  difguft  enfues  inftead  of  pleafure. 

A  habit  never  fails  to  admoniih  us  of  the  wont- 
ed time  of  gratification,  by  railing  a  pain   for 
want  of  the  object,  andadefire  to.have  it.     The 
pain  of  want  is  always  firft  felt.;  the  defire  natu- 
rally follows ;  and 'upon  preTenting  the  objedt, 
both  vanilh  inftantaneoufly.     Thus  a  man  accu- 
ftomed  to  tobacco,  feels,  at  the  end  of  the  ufual 
interval,  a  confiifed  pain  of  want ;  which  at  firft 
4>oints  at  nothiag  in  particular,  though  it  foon 
fettles  upon  its  accuftomed  objed :  and  the  fame 
may  be  obferved  in  perfons  addiftcd  to  drinking, 
who  are  often  in  an  uneafy  reftlefs  ftate  before 
they  think  of  their  bottle.     In  pleafures  indulged 
regularly,  and  at  equal  intervals,  the  appetite, 
remarkably  obfequious  to  cuftom,  returns  regu- 
larly with  the  ufual  time  of  gratification ;  not 
fooner,    even  though  the  objeft  be  prefented. 
This  pain  of  want  arifing  from  habit,  feems  di- 
reftly  oppofite  to  that  of  fatiety ;  and  it  mufl  ap- 
pear fingular,    that    frequency  of   gratification 
fliould  produce  effefts  fo  oppofite,    as  are  the 
pains  of  excefs  and  of  want. 

The  appetites  that  refpeft  the  prefervation 
and  propagation  of  our  fpecies,  are  attended  with 
a  pain  of  want  fimilar  to  that  occafioned  by  habit : 
hunger  and  thirft  are  uneafy  fenfations  of  want, 
which  always  precede  the  defire  of  eating  or 

drinking  *; 
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drinking;  and  a  pain  for  want  of  carnal  enjoy- 
ment, precedes  the  defire  of  a  proper  objeift. 
The  pain  being  thus  feit  independent'  of  an  ob- 
ject, cannot  be  cured  but  by  gratification.  Very 
different  is  lasi  ordinary  .paiEon,  in  which  defire 
precedes  the  pain  of  want :  fuch  a  paflion  csmnot 
exift  but  while  the  objedlis  in  view;  and  there- 
fore, by  removing  the  ohyeA  out  of  thought,  it 
vaniiheth,  with  its  defire,  and  pain  of  want  *. 

Tbefe  natural  appetites  above  mentioned,  dif- 
fer from  habit  in  the  following  particular :  they 
have  an  undetermined  diredion  toward  all  ob« 
jefts  of  gratification  in  general  >  whereas  an^  habi- 
tual appetite  is  direfted  to  a  particular  objedl : 
the  attachment  we  have  by  habit  to  a  particular 
woiban,  differs  widely  from  the  natural  pafCon 
which  comprehends  the  whole  fex ;  and  the  habi- 
tual relifh  f<)r  a  particular  di,(h,  is  far  from  being 
the  fame  with  a  vague  appetite  for  food.  Not- 
withftanding  this  difference,  it  is  ftill  remarkable, 
that  nature  bath  inforcM  the  gratification  of  cer- 
tain natural  appetites  eflential  to  the  fpecies,  by 
a  pain  of  the  fame  fort  with  that  which  habit  pro- 
duceth. 

The  pain  of  habit  is  lefs  under  our  power, 
than  any  other  pain  that  arifes  from  want  of  gra- 
tification :  hunger  and  third  are  more  eafily  en- 
dured, efpecially  at  firfl,  than  an  unufual  inter* 
miffion  of  any  habitual  pleafure :  perfons  are  often 


■  Sec  chap.  2.  part  3. 

heard 
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heard  declaring,  they  would  forego  fleep  or 
food,  rather  than  tobacco,  or  any  other  habitual 
trifle.  We  muft  not  however  conclude,  that 
the  gratification  of  an  habitual  appetite  affords 
the  fame  delight  with  the  gratification  of  one  that 
is  natural ;  far  from  it ;  the  pain  of  want  only, 
is  greater. 

The  flow  and  reiterated  afts  that  produce  a  ha* 
bit,  flrengthen  the  mind  to  enjoy  the  habitual 
pleafure  in  greater  quantity  and  more  frequency 
than  originally  ;  and  by  this  means  a  habit  of  in- 
temperate gratification  is  often  formed:  after 
unbounded  iafts  oi  intemperance,  the  habitual  re- 
liih  is  foon  reilored,  and  the  pain  for  \vmt  of  en- 
joyment returns  with  frefli  vigor^ 

The  caufes  of  the  pleafant  emotions  hitherto 
in  view,  are  either  an  individual,  fuch  as  a  com- 
panion, a  certain  dwelling-place,  a  certain  a- 
mufement ;  or  a  particular  fpecies,  fuch  as  cof- 
fe6,  mutton,  or  any  other  food.  But  habit  is 
not  confined  to  thefe.  A  conftant  train  of  tri- 
fling diverfions,  may  form  fuch  a  habit  in  the 
mind,  as  that  it  cannot  be  eafy  a  moment  with* 
^out  amufement :  variety  in  the  objefts  prevents 
a  habit  as  to  any  one  in  particular  j  but  as  the 
train  is  uniform  with  refpecl  to  amufement  in  ge- 
neral, the  habit  is  formed  accordingly ; ,  and  this 
fort  of  habit  may  be  denominated  a  generic  hor^ 
bit^  in  oppofition  to  the  former,  which  may  be 
called  ajjyecific  Jiabit.  A  habit  of  a  town-life, 
of  count ry-fports,  offolitude,  of  reading,  or  of 

bufinefs, 
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bufinefs,  where  fuflSciently  varied,  are  inftances 
of  generic  habits rf  Every  fpccific  habit  hath  a 
mixture  of  the  generic ;  for  the  habit  of  any  one 
fort  of  food,  makes  the  tafte  agreeable;  and  we 
are  fond  of  that  tafte,  where-ever  found.  Thus 
a  man  deprived  of  an  habitual  objeA,  takes  up 
with  what  moft  refembles  it ;  deprived  of  tobac- 
co, any  bitter  herb  will  do,  rather  than  want : 
a  habit  of  punch,  makes  wine  a  good  refource ; 
accuftomed  to  the  fweet  fociety  and  comforts  of 
matrimony,  the  hufband,  unhappily  deprived  of 
his  beloved  objcft,  inclines  the  fooner  to  a  fe- 
cond.  In  general,  when  we  are  deprived  of  a 
habitual  objeft,  \v  e  are  fond  of  its  qualities  in  a- 
ny  other  objeA. 

The  reafons  are  ailigned  above,  why  the  cau* 
fcs  of  intenfe  pleafure  become  not  readily  habi- 
tual :  but  now  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe 
reafons  conclude  only .  againft  fpecific  habits.  In 
the  cafe  of  a  weak  pleafure,  a  habit  is  formed 
by  frequency  and  uniformity  of  reiteration, 
which,  in  the  cafe  of  an  intenfe  pleafure,  produ^ 
cethfatiety  and  difguft.  But  it  is  remarkable > 
that  fatiety  and  difguft  have  no  effed,  except  as 
to  that  thing  fingly  which  occafions  them :  a  fur- 
fcit  of  honey  produceth  not  a  loathing  of  fugar ; 
and  intemp«^nce  with  one  woman,  produceth 
no  difrelifli  of  the  fame  pleafure  with  others. 
Hence  it  is  eafy  to  account  for  a  generic  habit  iii 
any  intenfe  pleafui'e :  the  delight  we  Ikd  in  the 
gratification  of  the  appetite,  inflaniesr^  the  iqiagi-* 
♦^^  mation. 
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mtion,  aHil  iq&kes  us,  with  aridity,  fearch  £<»- 
the  fame  gratification  in  whatever  othef  object  it 
can  be  found.  And  thus  frequency  and  unifor- 
mity in  gratifying  the  fame  paffion  upon  difier- 
ent  objefts,  produceth  at  the  long-nan  a  habit. 
In  this  manner,  one  ^cquir^s  an  habitual  deligltf 
in  high  and  poignant  Ikuces,  rich  drefs,  fine  e- 
quipages,  crowds  of  company,  and  in  whatever 
is  commonly  termed  pleafwrt.  There  concurs  at 
the  fame  time,  to  introdvice .  this  habit,  a  pecu- 
liarity obferved  above,  that  reiteration  of  ads 
enlarges  the  capacity  of  die'  mind,  to  admit  a 
more  plentiful  gratification  than  originally,  with 
regard  to  frequency  as  well  as  quantity. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  though  a  fpecific  habit 
cannot  be  formed  but  upon  a  moderate  pleafure, 
a  generic  habit  may  be  formed  with  refpeft  to  a?» 
•  ny  fort  of  pleafure,  moderate  or  inimodei-ate, 
that  hath  variety  of  objedls.  The  only  difierence 
is,  that  a  weak  pleaiure  runs  natui-ally  into  a 
fpecific  habit ;  whereas  an  intcnfe  pleaiure  is  al- 
together averfe  to  fuch  a  habit.  In  a  word,  it  is 
only  in  Angular  cafes  that  a  moderate  pleafure 
produces  a  generic  habit;;  but  an  intenfe  plea- 
fure cannot  produce  any  dther  habit. 

The  appetites  that  refpedt  the  preferyation  and 
propagation  of  the  fpecies,  are  formed  into  ha- 
bit in  a  peculiar  manner :  the  time  as  well  as 
meafure  of  their  gratification  are  much  under  the 
power  of.  cuftom ;  which,  by  introducing  a 
change  upon  the  body,  occafioas .  a  )propprtioBal 

change 
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change  in  the  appetites,  .Thus,  if  the  body  be 
gradually  ibrmed  to  a  certain  quantity  of  food  at 
regular  times,  the  appetite  is  regulated  accord* 
ingly  ;  and  the  appetite  is  again  changed,  when 
a  different  habit  of  body  is  introduced  by  a  differ- 
ent praftice.  Here  it  would  feem,  that  the 
change  is  not  made  upon  the  mind,,  which  i9 
commonly  the  cafe  in  paffive  habits,  but  upon 
the  body. 

When  rich  food  is  brought  down  by  ingre-* 
dients  of  a  plainer  tafle,  the  compofition  is  fufcep* 
tible  (rfa  fpccific  habit.  Thus  the  fweet  tafte  of 
fu^r,  rendered  lefs  poignant  In  a  mixture,  may, 
in  courfe  of  time,  produce  a  fpecific  habit  for 
fuch  mixture*  As  moderate  pleafures,  by  he^ 
coming  more  intenfe^  tend  to  generic  habits  j  fy 
intenfe  pleafures,  by  becoming  more  moderate, 
tend  to  fpecific  habits. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  figure,  by  a  fpecial 
recommendation  of  nature,  appears  to  us  fu-» 
preme,  amid  the  great  variety  of  beauteous  forms 
l)eftow'd  upon  animals,  Th§  various  degrees  iq 
which  individuals  enjoy  this  property,  render  i( 
an  objeft,  fometimes  of  a  moderate,  fometfmes 
of  an  intenfe  pafiSion,  Th^  moderate  pailion,  ad-« 
mitting  frequent  reiteration  without  diminutioq, 
and  occupying  the  mind  without  exhaufting  it, 
l>ecom(?s  gradually  ftronger  till  it  fettle  in  a  habit. 
Nay  more,  inftances  are  not  wantjng,  of  an  ugly 
face,  at  firft  difagreeable,  afterward  reijdered  in- 
different by  faaaiUarity,  wid  at  the  long-nto  agnee- 

^bl« 
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able  by  cuilbni.     On  the  other  hand,  confum- 
mate  beauty,    at  the  very  firft  view,  fills  the 
mind  fo  as  to  admit  no  increafe.     Enjoyment  in 
this  cafe  leflens  the  pleafure  *  ;  and  if  often  re- 
peated, ends  commonly  in  fatiety  and  difguft. 
The  impreffions  made  fucceffively  by  confum- 
mate  beauty,  ftrong  at  firft,  and  gradually  beco- 
tning  faint,  conftitute  a  feries  oppofite  to  that  of 
faint  impreffions  waxing  gradually  ftronger,  till 
they  produce  a  IpQcific  liabit.     But  the  mind, 
when  accuftomed  to  beauty,  contracts  a  relifli  for 
it  in  general,  though  often  repelled  from  parti- 
cular objefts  by  the  pain  of  fatiety  :   and  thus  a 
generic  habit  is  formed,  of  which  inconftancy  in 
love  ia  the  neceflary  confequence  ;  for  a  generic 
habit,  comprehending  every  beautiful  bbjed,  is 
an  invincible  obftrudtion  to  a  fpecific  habit,  which 
is  confined  to  one. 

But  a  matter  which  is  of  greit  importance  to 
the  youth  of  both  fexes,  deferves  more  than  a 
curfory  view.  Though  the  pleafant  emotion  of 
beauty  differs  widely  from  the  corporeal  appetite, 
yet  both  coinciding  may  be  direded  to  the  fame 
object ;  and  when  that  is  the  cafe,  they  produce 
a  very  Itrong  complex  paffion  f  ;  which  is  inca- 
pable of  increafe,  becaufe  the  mind,  as  to  plea- 
ifure,  is  limited  rather  more  than  as  to  pain:  en- 
joyment in  this  cafe  muft  be  exquifite ;  and  there- 
fore more  apt  to  produce  fatiety,  than  in  any  o- 

*  See  chap«  a.  pare  3*  f  Set  chap.  2.  pait  4* 

ther 
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ther  cafe  whatever.  This  is  a  never-failing  ef- 
fed,  where  confummate  beauty  in  the- one  party, 
meets  with  a  warm  imagination  and  great  fenfi- 
bility  in  the  other.  What  I  am  here  explaining, 
is  true  without  exaggeration ;  and  they  muft  be 
infenfible  upon  whom  this  dodlrine  makes  no  im- 
preffion :  it  deferves  well  to  be  pondered  by  the 
young  and  the  amorous,  who  in  forming  the  ma- 
trimonial fociety,  are  too  often  blindly  impelled 
by  the  animal  pleafore  merely,  inflamed  by  beau- 
ty. It  may  indeed  happen,  after  this  pleafure  is 
gone,  and  go  it  muft  with  a  fwift  pace,  that  a 
new  connexion  is  formed  upon  more  dignified 
and  more  lafting  principles :  but  this  is  a  danger- 
ous experiment;  for  even  fiippofing  good  fenfe, 
good  temper,  and  internal  merit  of  every  fort, 
which  is  a  very  favourable  fuppofition,  yet  a  nev/ 
connexion  upon  thefe  qualifications  is  rarely 
formed :  it  generally,  or  rather  always  happens, 
that  fuch  qualifications,  the  only  folid  founda- 
tion of  an  indiflbluble  connedion^  are  rendered 
altogether  invifible,  by  fatiety  of  enjoyment  crea- 
ting difguft. 

One  effeft  of  cuftom,  different  from  any  that 
have  been  explained,  muft  not  be  omitted,  be- 
caufe  it  makes  a  great  figure  in  human  nature: 
Though  cuftom  augments  moderate  pleafures, 
and  leflens  thofe  that  are  intenfe,  it  has  a  differ- 
ent  effeft  with  refpedl  to  pain ;  for  it  blunts  the 
edge  of  every  fort  of  pain  and  diftrefs,  faint  or  a- 
cute.  Uninterrupted  mifery,  therefore,  is  at- 
tended 
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tended  with  one  .good  e&& :  if  its  torments  be^ 
incefiant,  cnftom  hardens  us  to  bear  them. 

The  changes  made  in  forming  habits,  are  cu- 
rious. Moderate  pleafures  are  augmented  gra- 
dually by  reiteration,  till  they  become  habitual  j 
and  then  are  at  their  height ;  but  they  are  not 
long  ftationary ;  for  from  that  point  they  gra- 
dually decay,  till  they  vanifh  altogether.  Tlie  pain 
occafioned  by  want  of  gratification,  runs  a  di£^r- 
ent  courfe :  it  increafes  uniformly  ;  and ,  at  hH 
becomes  extreme,  when  the  pleafure  of  gratifiqi- 
tion  is  reduced  to  nothing : 


-^It  fo  falls  out. 


That  what  wc  have  wc  prize  notto  the  worth. 
While  wc  enjoy  it ;  but  being  lack'd  and  loft. 
Why  then  we  rack  the  value  ;   then  wc  find 
The  virtue  that  pofleffion  would  not  fhcw  us 
Whilft  it  was  ours. 

Mud  adoajheut  nothings  a^  A-fc*  %• 

The  effeft  of  cuftom  with  relation  to  a  fpedfic 
habit,  is  diiplay'd  through  all  its  varieties  in  the 
ufe  of  tobacco.  The  tafte  of  this  plant  is  at  firft 
extremely  unpleafant ;  our  difguft  leflens  gra- 
dually, till  it  vanifh  altogether ;  at  which  period 
the  tafle  is  neither  agreeable  nor  difagreeaUe ; 
continuing  the  ufe  of  this  plant,  we  begin  to  re- 
lilh  it ;  and  our  relifli  improves  by  ufe,  till  it  ar- 
rive at  perfection :  from  this  period  it  gradually 
decays,  while  the  habit  is  in  a  llate  of  increment, 
wd  confequently  the  paiij  of  want*     The  re/uJ| 

is. 
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is,  that  when  the  habit  has  acquired  its  greateft 
vigor,  the  reliih  is  gone;  and  accordingly  we 
ofti2n  fmoke  and  take  fnufF  habitually,  without 
fo  much  as  being  confcious  o(  the  operation^. 
*We  muft  except  gratification  after  the  pain  of 
want;  the  pleafure  of  which  gratification  is  Ihi 
greateft  when  thie  habit  is  the*  moft  vigorous :  it 
is  of  the  fame  kind  with  the  pleafiife  one- feds 
upon  being  deliviered  from  the  <rack,  the  caufe  of 
•which  is  explained  above  *-.  This  pleafure  how- 
ever is  but  occafionally  the  efiedl  of  habit;  arid 
hbwever  exquifite,  is  avoided  as  much  as  poflible? 
by  making  provifion  for  the  appetitfe,  and  pre* 
venting  want. 

With  regard  to  the  pain  of  want)  - 1  can  difco- 
ver  no  difference  between  a  generic  and  a  fpecifid 
Jiahit ;  but  th^fe  habits  differ  widely  with  refpedl 
CO  thie  pofitive  pleafure.  I  have  had  occafion  to 
obfenre,  that  the  pleafure  of  a  fpecific  habit  de* 
cays  gradually  till  it  become  imperceptible ;  not 
fo  the  pleafure  of  a  generic  habit;  which  plea* 
lure,  being  fupported  by  variety  of  gratification; 
fuffers  little  or  no  decay  after  it  comes  to  its 
lieiglit.  However  it  may  be  with  other  generic 
habits,  the  obfervation,  I  am  certain,  holds  with 
refpeft  to  the  pleafures  of  virtue  and  of  know- 
ledge :  the  pleafure  of  doing  good  has  an  im- 
bounded  fcope,  and  may  be  fo  varioully  grati- 
fied, that  it  can  never  decay:  fcience  is  equally 

*  Chap.  2.  part  x.  fed.  a. 

Vot.  I.  C  c  unbounded ; 
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unbounded  ;  oyxjf  appetite  for  knowledge  liaving; 
an- ample  range  of  gratificatipp,;  where  difcove- 
ries  are  recommended  by  novelty,  by  variety,  by 
utility,  or  by  all  gf  them. 

In  this  intricate.inqairy,  1  bavjj  endeavoured^ 
but  without  fuccefs,  to  difcover  by  what  particu- 
lar means  it  is  that  cuftom  hath  fuch  influence 
Upon  us :  and  now  nothing  feems  left,  but  to 
hold  our  nature  to  be  fo  framed,  as  to  be  iuf- 
cepiible  of  fuch  influence.  .  Ajid  fuppofing  it 
purpof(^ly  fo  fraftiedt  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
firjd  out  federal  valuable  purpofes  or  final  cau- 
fes.  That  the  power  of  cuftQUi  is  a  happy  con- 
trivance for  our  good,  cannot  have  efcaped  any 
ope  who  reflefts,  that  bufineft .  is  our  province, 
and  pleafure  our  relaxation  only.  Nqw  fatiety  ia 
neceflTary  to  check  exquiJfite  pleafures,  which  o- 
therwife  would  ingrofs  the  mind,  an^i  unqualify 
ps  for  bufinefs.  On  the  otl^er  hand,  as  bulinefs 
is  ibmetimes  painful,  and  is  nev§r  pleafant  be- 
yond moderation,  the  habitual  increafe  of  mode- 
rate pleafure,  and  the  conyerflon  of  pain  into 
pleafure,  are  admirably  contrived  for  difappoint, 
ing  the  malice  of  Fortune,  and  for  reconciling 
us  to  whatever  courfe  of  life  may  be  our  lot : 

'  How  ufe  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
TTiis  fha^dowy  defert,  unfrequented  woods^ 
1  better  brook  than  flourifliing  peopled  towns. 
Here  I  can  fit  alonc^  unfecn  of  any, 
And  to  the  nightingale's  complaining  notes 

Tunc 
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.Tpnexajrdiftreiies;  and  record  my  vpcr.     .•  '  -  •/ 
Two.Gentiemen  of  Verona^  afi  ^^/c.,^ 

As  the  foregoing '  fiiftinftion  between  intenfb 
ajid  moderate^  holds  in  pleafure  only,  every  de- 
gree  of  pain  being  fofi^ned.  by  time,  cuftom  is  a 
catholicon  fot  pain,  and  diftrefs  .jof  .every  fortj 
^nd  of  this  regulation  \h^  final  caufe  is  fb  evi-i 
dent,  •  as  to  require  no  illullration ; 

Another  final  caufe  of  cuftom  will  be  highly 
relilhecl  by  every  perfori  of  humanity,  and  yet 
has  in  a  great  m^afure  been  overlooked  j  which 
is,  that  cuftom  hath  a  greater  influence  than  any 
other  known  caufe^  to  put  the  rich  and  thepooj? 
upon  a  level :  weak  pleafures  ^  the  .fhare  of  the, 
latter,  become  fortunately  ftrpgger  by  cuftom  j 
\vhile  voluptuous  pleafures,  the  Ihare  of  the  for^ 
mer,^  are  continually  lofing  ground  by  fatiety* 
Men  of  fortune,  who  poflefs  palaces,  fumptuousv 
gardens,  rich  fields,  enjoy  them  lefs  than  paiTen-, 
gers  do*  'the  goods  of  Fortune  are  not  unequal- 
ly difti'ibuted :   the  opulent  poflefs  what  others 

enjoy. 

And  indeed,  if  it  be  the  eifeft  of  habit,  to  pro- 
duce the  pain  of  \vant  in  a  high  degree  while 
there  is  little  pleafure  in  enjoyment,  a  volup-^" 
tuous  life  is  of  all  the  leaft  to  be  envied*  Thofe 
who  are  habituated  to  high  feeding,  eafy  vdiicles j 
rich  furniture,  a  crowd  of  valets,  much  defe- 
rence and  flattery,  enjoy  but  a  fraall  fliai-e  of  hap* 
pinefs,  while  they  are  expofed  to  manifold  di- 

C  c  i  ftrefles. 
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ftreffes*     To  fueh  a  man,  ihflaved  by  eafe    and 
Ittkury,   even    the    l^etty    inconveniencies   of  a 
rough  road,    bad  weather,  or   homely  fare,  in 
tVaVcilling,  are  fferibus  etils'i  lie  lofes  his  tone  of 
mJfid,  becomes  peevifh,  'and  would  wreak  bis  re- 
fentment  even  upon*  the  rommbri  accidents  of 
liFiv*  Bettel-  far  taufe  the^goods  of  Fortune  with 
moderation ':  a  man  Avho  by  temperance  and   ac- 
tivity  hath  acquired'  a'  hardy  conftitutioti,  is,   on 
the  one  hand,  'giiairdeW'againft'  external  accidents  ; 
and,  on  the  bthef,' is' provided  with  great  variety 
6f  enjoyment  ever  at  command. 
'v  I  fhail  clofe  this  chapter  with  a  point  more  de- 
Bcatethan  abftrufe,  t;/z.  What  authority  cuftom 
ought  to  have  ov^r  our  tafte  in  the  fine  arts  ?  In 
order  to  refolve  this  queftlon,  it  is  proper  to  be 
premifed,*  that  ivd  chearfuUy  abandon  to  its  au- 
thority every  thing,  that  nature  leaves  to    our 
choice,  where  there  is  no  caufe  for  a  pfeference, 
other  than  whim  or  fancy.     There  appears  no  o- 
rigitial  difference  between  the  right  hand  and  the 
left ;  cuftom  however  has  ellabliflied  a  difference^ 
fo  as  to  make  it  awkward  and  difagreeable,   to 
ufe  the  left  where  the  right  is  commonly  ufed. 
.  The  various  colours,   though  they^  affedt  us  dif- 
ferently, are  all  of  them  agi-eeable  in  their  puri- 
ty :  but  cuftom  has  regulated  this  matter  in  ano- 
ther manner ;  a  black  fkin  upon  a  human  being, 
is  to  u$  difagreeable ;  and  a  white  fkin  probably 
not  lefs  fo  to  a  negro.     Tims  things,  originally 
indifferent,  become  agreeable  or  difagreeable  by 

the 
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the  force  of  ciiftom.  J^or  oughf  this  to  befurjin-i- 
fing  after  the  difcavery  made  above^  that  thebrlf- 
ginal  agreeablencfs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  an  :6b- 
jecl,  is,  by  the  influence  of  cuftom,  often  con- 
verted into  the  oppofiteqjjaHty. 

Proceeding,  to  thoft  matters,  of  tafte^  where 
there  is  naturally  a  ^jreference  of  one  thing  be- 
fore another^  it  is  certain,  in  the  tirft  place^ 
that  our  faint  and  mote  delicate  feelings^  are  rea- 
dily fixfceptible  of  a  bias  from  cuftom  j  and  there- 
fore that  it  is  no  proof  of  a  defedive  talle,  to 
find  thefe  in  fome  meafure  influenced- by  cuftom : 
drefs,  and  the  modes  of  External  bdiaviour,  are 
juftly  regulated  by  cuftom  in -every  country ;  the 
deep  red  or  ventiilion  with  which  the  ladies  in 
France  cover  their  cheeks,  appears  to  them  beau- 
tiful in  fpite  of  nature ;  and  ftranger^  cannot  al- 
together  be  juftified  in  condemning  this  pradtice, 
confidering  the  lawful  authority  of  cuftom,  or 
of  the  fajbionj  as  it  is  called:  it  is  told  of  the^ 
people  who  inhabit  the  Ikirts  of  the  Alps  fachig 
the  north,  that  the  fwelling  they  univerfally  have 
in  the  neck  is  to  them  agreeable.  So  far  has  cu- 
ftom power  to  change  tlie  nature  of  things,  and 
to  make  an  objedl  originally  difagreeable,  take  on 
an  oppofite  appearance  • 

But  as  to  every  particular  that  can  be  denomi- 
nated, proper  or  improper,  right  or  wrong,  cu- 
ftom has  little  authority,  and  ought  to  have  none 
at  all.  The  principle  of  duty  tafe  naturally  place 
of  ^very  otlier;  and  it  argues  a^  dhameful  weak- 

C  c  3  ncfa 
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nefs  or  degeneracy  of  mind,  to  find  it  in  any  cafe 
fo  far  fubdued  as  td  fubmit  to  cuftom. 

Thefe  few  hints  may  enable  us  to  judge  in  fome 
meafure  of  foreign  manners,  whether  e^diibited 
by  foreign  writers  or  our  own.  A  comparifon 
between, xhe  ancients  and  the  moderns,  was 
fome  time  ago  a  favourite  .fubjedl::  thofc  who 
^Jeclared  for  ancient  manners,  thought  it  fuflL 
cient  th^t  thefe  manners  were  fupported  by  cu- 
ftom :  thei^  antagonifts,  on  the.  other  hand,  re- 
fufing  fubmiffion  to  cuftom  as  a  ftandard  of  tafte, 
condemned  ancient  manners  as  in  fcveral  inftances 
irrational.  In  this  cpntroverfy,  an  appeal  being 
made  to  different  principles,  without  the  flight- 
eft  attempt  to  c^ftabliili  a  ^omrnoii  ftandard,  die 
difpute  cou^d  have  np  end.  The  hints  above  gi- 
ven tend  to  eftablilh  a  ftandard,  for  judging  how 
far  the  authority  of  cufton^  ought  to  be  held  law- 
ful ;  and  fo;-  the  fake  of  illuftration,  we  Ihall  ap- 
ply thi3  ftandard  in  a  few  inftances. 

Human  facrifices,  the  moft  difmal  elTeS  of 
blind  and  groveling  fuperftijion,  wore  gradually 
out  of  ufe  by  the  prevalence  of  reafon  and  huma- 
nity. In  thfe  days  of  Soplibcles  and  Euiipides, 
traces  of  this  pradice  were  ftill  recent  j  and  the 
Athenians,  through  the  prevalence  of  cuftom, 
could  without  difguft  fufier  human  facrifices  to 
be  reprefented  in  their  theatre,  of  which  the 
Jphigenia  of  Euripe^es  is  a  proof.  But  a  human 
f^crifice,  being  altogether  inconfiftent  with  mo- 
flern  manneiSj^  as  producing  liorr:or  inftead  of  pi- 
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ty,  cannct  with  any  propriety  be  introduced  upl 
on  a  modern  ftage.  I  muft  therefore  condemn 
^he  Ipkigenia  of  Racine,  which,  inftead  of  the 
tender  and  fytnpathetic  paflions,-  fubftitutes  di{^ 
guft  and  horror.  Another  objediion  occurs  a- 
-gai'iift  ^  every  feble  that  devi^te^  ft>  remarkably 
from  improved  notions  and  fehtiments  ;  which 
is,  that  if  it  ihould  even  command  our  belief  6y 
the  authority  of  hiftory,  it  appears  too  fidlitious 
and  unnatural  to  produce  a  perception  of  reali- 
ty * :  a  human  facrifice  is  fo  unnatural ,  and  to  us 
fo  i^iprobable,  that  few  will  be  affeifted  with  the 
^repnefentation  of  it  more  than  with  a  f^iry  tale^. 
Theobgedion  firflr  mentioned  ftrikesalfo  againft 
the  Phedra  of  this  author :  the  queen'^  paflion 
for  her  ftepfon,  tranfgreffing  the  bounds  of  na- 
ture, creates  averfion  and  hoiTor  rather  than 
campaffion.  •  The  author  in  his  preface  obferves, 
that  the  queen's  paffion,  however  unnatural, 
was  the  effeft  of  defliiny,-  and  the  wrath  of  the 
gods ;  and  he  puts '  the  fame  excufe  in  her  own 
mouth.  But  what  is  the  wrath  of  a  Heathen  god 
to  us  Cbriftians  ?  -we  acknowledge  ho  deftiny  in 
-paflk)n;  and  if  love  be  unnatural,  it  never  can 
ie  i'eliflied.^  A  fupp0lkion  like  what  our  au- 
thor fays  hold  ^f,  may  poffibjy  cover  flight  im- 
pmprieties ;  but  it  will  never  engage  our  fympa- 
thj  for  what  appears  to  us  frantic  or  extravagant. 
^    t^either  can  I  relifli  the  cataftrophe  of  this  tra- 

•  Sec  chap,  a.part  i.  feci.  6. 
'  '  ^  C  c  4  ,      gedy. 
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gedy.  A  man  of  tafte  may  perufe  without  di£. 
guft ,  a  Grecian  performanqe  dejjcribing  a  fea-n  lou- 
jfter  fent  by  Neptune  to  deftroy  Hippolytus  ::  he 
confiders,  that  fuch  a  ftory  .might  agree  withi  tlie 
religious  creed  of  Greece;  and  may  be  pk^ed 
•with  the  ftory,  as  wh^t  probably  had  a  ftron  g  ef- 
fect upon  a  Grecian  audience.  But  he  ca jinot 
have  the  fame  indulgence,  for  fuch  a  reprefcmta- 
tion  upon  a  modern  ftage ;  becaufe  no  ftory  that 
carries  ^  violent  air  of  fiftion,  can  eyer  mo\'e  us 
in  any  confideirable  degree. 

In  the  Coephores  of  Efchylus  ♦,  Oreft  es  is 
made  to  fay,,  that  he  was  commanded  Uy  A  polio 
to  avenge  his  father's  murder;  and  yet  if  hte  o- 
bey'd,  that  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  fiiries, 
or  be  ftruckwith  fome  horrible  malady ;  thci  tra- 
gedy accordingly  concludes  with  a  chorus,,  de- 
ploring the  fate  of  Orefl:es,  obliged  to  take  ven- 
geance againft  a  mother,  and  involved  thereby  ia 
.a  crime  againft  liis  will.  It  is,  impoffible  for  ai?y 
modern  to  accommodate  his  mind  %o  opinions  fo 
irrational  and  abfurd,  which  piuft  diiguft  him  in 
j)erufing  even  a  Grecian  ftory.  Again,  amcMxg 
the  Greeks,  gi'ofsly  fuperftitiows,  jt  w^s  a  com- 
mon opinion,  that  the  report,  of  a  man's  death 
was  a  prefage  of  his  death ;  and  Dreftes,  in  tithe 
firf  I  aft  of  Ekdra-,  fpreading  a  reporf  of  his  o  wn 
death  in  order  to  blind  his  mother  and  her  aiJul- 
terer,  is  even  in  this  cafe  a^ede^  wit^  the  pre- 

fagc. 
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fige.  Such  imbecility  can  never  find  grace  with 
a  modem  audience :  it  may  indeed  produce  fome 
compaflion  for  a  people  afflidted  with  abfurd  ter- 
rojrs,  fimilar  to  what  is  felt  in  perufing  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Hottentotes;  but  manners  of  thU 
kind  will  not  intereft  our  afFeftions,  nor  attach 
us  to  the  perfonages  reprefented. 
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•  « 

....  ^ 

External  Signs  of  Emotions  and'Pas-p 

sioNs: 

* 

SO  intimately  connedled  are  the  foul  and  bo- 
dy, that  every  agitation  in  the  former,  pro- 
duceth  a  vifible  effect  upon  the  latter. 
There  is,  at  the  fame  time,  a  wonderful  unifor- 
mity in  this  operation ;  each  clafs  of  emotions 
and  paffions,  being  invariably  attended  with  an 
external  appeai-ance  peculiar  to  itfelf*.  Thefc 
external  appearances  or  figns,  may  not  improper- 
ly be  confidered  as  a  natural  language,  expreffing 
to  all  beholders  the  feveral  emotions  and  paflions 
as  they  arife  in  the  heart.  Hope,  f&ar,  joy,  grief, 
ai'e  difplay^d  externally  5  the.  character  of  a  man 
can  be  re^d  in  his  face ;  and  beauty,  which  maies 
fo  ftrong  an  impreflion,  is  known  to  refult,  not 
fo  much  from  regular  features,  and  a  fine  com- 
plexion, as  from  good  nature,  good  fenfe, 
fprightlinefs,  fweetnefs,  or  other  mental  quali- 
ty, exprefled  upon  the  countenance.  Though 
perfedt  fkill  in  this  language  be  rare,  yet  what  is 
generally  known,  is  fufEcient  for  the  ordinary 
purpofes  of  life.     But  by  what  means  we  come 

*  Omnis  cnim  motus  animi^  fuum  qnemdam  a  natnra  habet  vul- 
(um  et  fonom  ft  geflu^i.    Cuer$,  /.  3.  Deoratore. 

to 
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to  underftand  this  language,  is  a  point'  of  fome 
intricacy  r  it  cannot  be  by  fight  merely ;  for  up- 
on the  nioft  attentiTC  infoeftion  of  the  human  vi- 
fege,  all  that  can  bci  difcerned  are  figure,  colour, 
and  motion,  which  fitigly  or  combined,  never  can 
reprefent  paffion,  rtor  a  fentiment:  the  external 
fiirn  is  indeed  vifible ;  but  to  underftand  its  mean- 
ing,  we  miift' be  able, to  comieft  it  with  the  paf- 
fion that  caufes  it,  an  operation  far  bfeyond  the 
reach  of  eye-fight.  Where  then  is 'the  inftructor 
to  be  fovind,  that  can  unveil  this  fecret  connec- 
tion  ?  If  we  appTy  to  experience,  it  is  yielded, 
that  from  long  and  diligent  obfervation,  we  may 
gather,  in  forhe  meafure,  in  what  manner  thofe  we 
are  acquainted  with  exprefs  their  paffions  ex-^ 
temally  *  but  with  refpei^Vto  ftrangers,  of  whom 
we  have  no  experience,  we  are  left  in  the  dark  j 
and  yet  we  are  not  puzzled  about  the  meaning  of 
thefe  external  expreflions  in  a  ftranger,  more 
than  in  a  bofom-companion.  Further^  had  we  r\6 
oriier  means  but  experience  for  underftanding  the 
external  figns  of  paffion,  we  could  not  exped  any 
uniformity  por  any  degree  of  fkill  in  the  bulk  of  in-i 
dividuals :  yet  matters  are  fo  much  better  ordered^ 
that  the  external  expreffions  of  paffion  foi-m  a  lan- 
guage underftood  by  all,  by  the  young  as  well  as 
the  old,  by  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned ; 
I  talk  of  the  plain  and  legible  characlers  of  this 
language  ;  for  undoubtedly  we  are  much  indebt- 
ed to  experience,  in  .  deciphering  the  dark  and 
more  delicate  expreffions.     Where  then  fhall  we 

apply 
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apply  for  a  folution  of  this. intricate  problem, 
which  feems  to .  penetrate  deep  into  human  na- 
ture ?  In  my  mind  it  will  be  convenient  to  fuf. 
pend  the  inquiry,  till  we  bebetter  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  external  ligns,  and  with  their  opera- 
tions.   TJiefe  articles  therefore  fhall  be  premifed. 

The  external  figns  of  paffion  are  of  two  kinds, 
voluntary  and  involuntary.  The  voluntary  figns 
are  alfo  of  two  kinds:  fome  are  arbitrary,  and 
fome  natural.  Words  are  obyio^ifly  vqluptaiy 
figns ;  and  they  are  alfo  arbitrary,  excepting  a 
few  fimple  founds  expreflive  of  certain  internal 
emotions :  and  thefe  founds,  being  the  fenie  in 
all  languages,  muft  be  the  work  of  nature  :  thus 
the  unpremeditated  tones  of  admiration,  are  the 
fame  in  all  menj  as  alfo  of  cqmpafliion,  refent- 
ment,  and  defpair.  Dramatic  writers  ought  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  this  natural  manner  of 
exprefling  paflion :  the  chief  talent  of  fuch  a 
writer,  is  a  ready  coijnmand  of  the  expreffiojis 
that  nature  dictates  to  every  perfon,  when  any 
vivid  emotion  ftruggles  for  utterance ;  ajtid  the 
chief  talent  of  a  fine  reader,  is  a  ready  command 
pf  tones  fuited  to  thefe  expreifions. 

The  other  kind  of  voluntary  figns,  compre- 
Iiends  certain  attitudes  and  geftures  that  natural- 
ly accompany  certain  emotions  with  a  /urprifing 
uniformity :  exceflivc  joy  is  exprcfled  by  leaping, 
dancing,  or  fome  elevation  of  the  body  :  excef- 
five  grief,  by  finking  or  deprefling  it :  and  proftra- 
tion,  and  kneeling,  have  been  employed  by  all  na- 
tions. 
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tioi^  and*  in  all  ages,  to  fignify  profound  venera- 
tioii.  ''Another  cil'cumftance,  ffill  more  than  u- 
nifoi-ftWifjr,  deniohftratd?  thele  geifturfes  to  be  na- 
tural, rTi;  thdr  remarkable  conformity  or  re- 
fembllirice  to  the  paflions  that  pi-oduce  them  *. 
Joy,,  which  prbduceth  a  chearful  elevation  ot 
mind,  is  exprelTed  by  an'  elevatfion  of  body : 
pride,  -magnanimity,  courage,'  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  elevating  paffiofis;  are  expfefled  by  exter- 
nal geftures  that  are  the  fame  as'  to  the  circum-' 
ftance  of  elevation,  however  diftiiiguffhable'in  o- 
tHef  tefjiedls ;  and  hence  an  ereft  pofturd  is  a  fign 
or  ekpreffion  of  dighity : 

Tivo  of  £ir  noHer  ibsLpG,  crei^antLtali; 
GQdlikeereA)  ."with  native  hpnburdad^  .:      ;     i 

In  naked  majefty,  feem'd  k>rd$  of  all. 

<  Paradi/e  Lq/l,  book  4* 

Grief,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  refpeft, 
which  deprefs  the  mind,  cannot  for  that  reafon 
be  exprefled  more  fignificantly  than  by  a  fimilar 
depreflion  of  the  body ;  and  hence,  to  be  cafi 
down^  is  a  common  plirafe,  fignifying  to  be  grie- 
ved or  difpirited  + . 

One 

*  See  chap.  2.  part  6. 

-J-  Tnftead  of  a  complimcntal  fpeech  in  addrcfling  a,  fupcrior, 
the  Chinefe  fafhion  is,  to  deliver  the  compliment  in  writing,  the 
fmallncis  of  the  letters  being  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  refpe<a  ; 
and  the  higheil  compliment  is,  to  make  the  letters  fo  fmall  as  not 
to  be  kgible.  Here  is  a  clear  evidence  of  a  mental  connection  be- 
tween 
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One  Ai'ould  not  imariQo.  ^ho  has  nol^  »vea 
peculiar  attention,  that  the  body  ihould  be  fu£- 
ceptible  of.  fuch  varaety  of  attitude  and  motion, 
as  readily  to,  accompany  every  diiOferent  emotion 
with  a  correfponding  gefture.  "  Humility,  for 
example,  is  exprefled  naturally  by  hanging  the 
head ;  arrogance,  by  its  elevation ;  and  languor 
or  defpondence,  by  reclining  it  to  one  fide.  .The 
expreffions  of  the  hands  are  manifold:  by  differ- 
ent attitudes  and  motions,,  they  exprels  deilrej 
hope,  fear;  they  aiHit  us  in  promliing,  in  invi- 
ting, in  keeping  one  at  a  diAance ;  they  are  made 
inftruments  of  threatening,  of  Xupplication,  of 
praife,  and  of  horror ;  they  are  employed  in  ap 
proving,  in  nefufing,  in  ,queKioning ;  in  ihov- 
ing  our  joy^  our  forrow,  our  doubts,  our  re- 
gret, our  admiration.  Thefe  geftures,  fo  obe- 
ilient  to  pafHon,  are  extremely  difEcult  to  be  i-> 
mitated  in  a  calm  (late :  the  ancients,  fenfible  of 
the  advantage  as  well  as  difficulty  of  having  thefe 
expreffions-  at  command,  beftow'd  much  time 
and  care,  in  collefting  them  from  obfervation, 
.and  in  digefting  them  into  t  practical  art,  which 
was  taught  in  their  fchools  as  an  important  branch 
of  education. 

The  foregoing  figns,  though  in  a  flrid  fenfe 
voluntary,  cannot  however  be  rellrained  but 
with  the  utmoll  difficulty,  when  they  are  prompt- 

cween  refpcdt  and  littlcnefs :  a  man  humbles  himfdf  before  his  fu- 
perior,  and  endeavours  to  contra^  bimfclf  and  liis  band^writiof 
within  the  fmalleft  bounds. 

ed 
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ed  by  paflion;  Of  this  we  fcarce  needaftronger- 
proaf,.  than  the  ffdtures  of  a  keen  player  at- 
bowls;  p^ferve  only  how  he. writhes, his  body,- 
in  order  to  reftore  a  ftray  bowl  to  the  right  track. 
It  is  one  article  of  good  breeding,  to  fupprefs,^ 
as  much  as  polfiblc,  thefe  external  figns  of  paf-. 
,  fion,  that  we  may  not  in  company  appear  too 
warm,  or  too  interefted.  The  (aatie  obfervatioh 
holds.'in  fpeech :  a  paffian,  it  is  true,  when  in 
extremef^  is  filent  * }  but  when  lefs  violent,  it 
muft  b6  vented  in  wdrdsy  which  have  a  peculiar 
force,  not  to  be  equalled  in  a  fedate  compofi- 
tion.     The  eafe  and  fecurity  we  have  in  a  confi- 

•  '  \  4. 

dent,*  may  encourage?  usr to  talk  of  ourfelves,  and 
of  oilf  feelings  i  but  the  caufe  is  liiore  general ; 
for  it  operates  when  we  are  alone  as  "well  as  in 
company,  Paflion  is  the  caufe ;  for  in  many  in- 
ftances  it  is*  no  flight  gratification,  to  vent  a  paf- 
fion  externally  by  woi-ds  as  well  as  by  geftures. 
Some  palHoiis,  when  at  a  certain  height,  impel 

« 

us  fo  ftrongly  to  vent  them  in  words,  that  we. 
fpeak  with  an  audible  voice  even  where  there  is 
none  to  liften.  It  is  that  circumftance  in  paflion^ 
which  juftifies  foliloquies ;  and  it  is  that  circum- 

ft^nce  which  proves  them  to  be  natural  j*.  The 
,     •    ,  mind 

*  Sec  chap.  17, 

.    -]<.  Thotfgh  a  foliloquy  in  the  penurbation  of  paflion  is  undoubted-. 
1/  natural,  and  indeed  not  unfrcqucnt  in  real  life ;   yet  Congrcvc, 
who  himfclf  has  penned  fevcral  good  foliloquies,  yields,  \;rith  more 
candor  than  knowledge,  that  they  arc  unnatural ;  and  he  only  pre- 
tends/ 


1  »    *  ^ 
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minfl'Ibmetiiries  favours' this*  imptdfe  of  paifion, 
by  bcftowing  a  temporary^nfibility  upon  any  ob- 
jeft'  at  hand,  in  order  to  inake  it  a  confident. 
Thus  in  the  IVinter^s  Tak*y  Antigonus  ad- 
drefles  himfelf  to  an  infant  whom  he  was  ordered 
to  expole, 

Coixie^  poor  babe, 

I  have  heardy  but  not  believ'd,  the  i*puits  of  the  dead 
May  walk  again  ;  i(  fuch  things  be,  diy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  laft  night ;  for  Ae*qr  uras  dream 
So  like  a  waking. 

The  involuntary  figns,  which  are  all  of  them 
natural,  are  either  peculiar  to  one  paffion,  or 
common  to  many.  Every  vivid  paffion  hath  an 
external  expreffion  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  not  except- 
ing pleafant  paffions,  witnefs  admiration  and 
mirth.  The  pleafant  emotions  that  are  lefs  vi- 
vid, have  one  common  expreffion  j  from  which 

tends  to  juflify  them  from  ncceUIty.  This  he  does  in  his  dedica- 
tion of  the  Dmble  Dealer^  in  the  following  words.  '•  When  a 
**  man  in  a  ibliloqoy  reafons  with  bitnfelf^  and  fro*s  and  cw's^ 
*^  and  weighs  all  his  defigns ;  we  ought  nor  to  imagine^  that  this 
'^  man  cither  talks  to  us,  or  to  himfelf:  he  is  on)y  thinkings  and 
**  thinking  (frequently)  fuch  matter  as  it  were  inexcalable  foDy  in 
*^  hiDi'to  fpeak.  But  becaufe  we  are  concealed  fpedators  of  the 
**  plot  in  agitation,  and  the  poet  finds  it  neceflary  to  let  us  know 
*'  the  whole  myftcry  of  his  contrivance,  he  is  willing  to  inform  ns 
^  of  this  pcrfon's  thoughts ;  and  to  that  end  is  forced  to  make  ufc 
•'  of  the  expedient  of  fpcech,  no  other  better  way  being  yet  in- 
**  vented  for  the  communication  of  thought." 
*  Ac^  3.  &•  6. 

we 
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we  may  gather  the  ftrength  of  theemdtion,  but 
fcarce  the  kind:  we  perceive  a  chearful  or  con- 
tented look;  and  we  can  make  no  more  of.  it; 
Painful  pailions,  being  all  of  them  violent,  are 
diftinguiihable  from  each  otiier  by  their  external 
e3q>reffionst    thus  fear,  fhame,  aiiger,  anxiety, 
deje&ion,  defpair,  have  each  of  them   peculiar 
expreffions }  which  are  apprehended  without  the 
le^  confuiion :    fome  painful  paflions  product 
violent  eSsAs  upon  the  body,  trembling,  for  ex- 
ample, darting,   and  fwooning ;    but  thefe  ef- 
fects, depending  in  a  godd  meafure  upon  fingula*- 
rity  of  conftitution,  are  not  uniform  in  all  men. 
The  involuntary  figns,  fuch  of  them  as  are  dif- 
play'd  upon  the  countenance,  are  of  two  kinds ; 
fome  are  temporary,  making  their  appearance 
with  the  emotions  that  produce  them,  and  va- 
niihing  with  the  emotions  ;  others,  being  form- 
ed gradually  by  fome  violent  paffion  often  recur- 
ring, become  permanent  figns  of  that  pafHon,  and 
ferve  to  denote  the  difpofition  or  temper.    The 
face  of  an  infant  indicates  no  particular  difpofi- 
tion, becanfe  it  cannot  be  marked  with  any  cha- 
radler  to  which  time  is  necefl&ry :  even  the  tem- 
porary figns  are  extremely  awkward,  being  the 
fii"ft  rude  efliays  of  Nature  to  difcover  internal 
feelings ;  thus  the  flirieking  of  a  new-born  infant, 
^vithout  tears  or  fobbings,  is  plainly  an  attempt 
to  weep ;  and  fome  of  thefe  temporary  figns,  as 
finiling  and  frowning,  cannot  be  obferved  for 
fome  months  after  birth.    The  permanent  figns, 

.    Ypt.  I,  D  d  formci 
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formed  in  youth' wlule  the  body  is.  foft  and  flexi- 
ble,.  ai'e  prelef ved  enth-e  by. the  firmnefs  and  foli' 
dity  tliat  the  body  acquires ;  and  are  never  obli' 
mated  even  by  a  change  of  temper.  Pennanent 
flgns  are  not  produced  .^ter  a  certain  age,  when 
the  fibres  become  jigid ;  fome^  violent  cafes  ex- 
cepted, fuch  a^  reitj6rated  fk^  of  the  gout  or  ftonc 
through  a  courfoof  time :  but  thefc  figns  are  not 
fo  obttinate  as  what  are  produced  in  youth;  for 
when  the  caufe  is  removed, .  they  gradually  wear 
away,  and  at  laft  vaniih. 

The  natural  figns  of  emotions,  voluntary,  and 
involuntary,  being  nearly  the  fime  in  all  men, 
form  an  uni verfal  language ;  Which  no  diflance  of 
place,    no  cjiffer^nce  of  tribe.  Jib  diverfity  of 
tongue,  can  darken,  or  render  doubtful :  even 
education,  though  of  mighty  influence,  hath  not 
pawcr  to  vary  nOr  fojAiflicate,  far  lefs  to  de- 
ftroy,  their  figilification.    This  is  a  wife  appoint- 
ment of  Providence :  for  if  thefe  figns  were,  liie 
wordsy  arbitrary  and  variable,  the- thoughts  and 
-volitions  of  grangers  would  be  entirely  hid  from 
us ;  which  .Would  prove  a  great  or  rather  invin- 
xible  obftruclion  to  the  fonnation  of  focieties ; 
but  as  matters  are  ordered,  the  external  appear- 
ances of  joy,  grief,  anger,  fear,  fhame,  aid  of 
the  other  paflIon$,  forming  an  univerfal  language, 
open  a  direft  avenue  to  the  heart.     As  the  arbi- 
^trai7  figns  vary  in  every  country,  there  could  be 
|io  communication  of  thoughts  among  different 
WtiQn3,  were  it  not  for  (he  natural  figns,  in 

wMch 
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which  all  agree  :  and  as  the-  difcovering  paffions 
inftantly  at  their  birth,  is  effenti'al  to  our  well- 
being,  and  often  necfeflary  for  felf-prefervation, 
the  author  of  our  nature,  attentive  to  our  wants, 
hath  provided  a  paflage  to  the  heart,  which  ne^ 
ver  can  be  dbftrudled  while  our  eye-fight  remains 
entire. 

-  In  an  inquiry  concerning  the  external  figns  of 
paflion,  adions  mull  not  be  overlooked:  for 
though  fingly  they  afford  no  clear  light,^  they  are 
upon  the  whole  the  beft  interpreters  of  the 
heart*.  By  obferving  a  man's  condudf  for  a 
courfe  of  time,  we  difcover  unerringly  the  va- 
rious paifions  that  move  him  to  adion,  what  he 
lores,  and  what  he  hates.  In  our  younger  years, 
every  fingle  aftion  is  a  mark,  not  at  all  ambi- 
guous, of  the  temper ;  for  in  childhood  there  is 
little  or  no  difguife :  the^ubjeft  becomes  more 
intricate  in  advanced  age ;    but  even  there,  difl!- 

*  The  actions  here  chiefly  in  view^  ait  what  a  paflion  faggefb 
in  order  to  its  gradficadon*  Befide  thefe>  a<5lions  are  occaTional^ 
exerted  to  ^ve  fome  vent  to  a  paiEon,  without  propofing  an  uldmate 
gradficadon.  Such  occaTional  adion  is  chara6leriflical  of  the  paf. 
fion  in  a  high  degree ;  and  for  that  reafon,  when  happily  invented^ 
has  a  wonderfblly  good  tSc&. : 

Hamlet.  Oh  moft  pemicioos  woman ! 

Ohvillain>  viUahij  fmiling  damned  villain ! 

My  tables  —  meet  it  is  I  fct  it  down. 

That  one  may  fmile,  and  fmile,  and  be  a  villain ; 

At  leaft  I'm  fore  it  may  be  fo  in  Denmark.  {Writings 

So^  uncle^  there  yon  are. 

Hamlet,  a{f.  j.fi.^. 

D  d  2  mulation 
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jnulation  is  feldom  carried  on  for  any  length  of 
time.  And  thus  the  conduA  of  life  is  the  moft 
perfeft  expreflifm  of  the  internal  difpofition.  It 
merits  not  indeed  the  title  of  an  univerfal  Ian* 
guage ;  becaufe  it  is  not  thoroughly  underftood^ 
but  by  thofe  Avho  have  either  a  penetrating  geniui 
or  extenfive  obfervation  :  it  is  a  language,- how- 
ever, which  every  one  can  decipher  in  fbme  mea* 
fure  ;  and  which,  joined  with  the  other  external 
HgnSj  aiTords  fuiEcient  means  for  the  direction  of 
our  conduft  with  regard  to  others :  if  we  com- 
xnit  any  miftake  when  fuch  light .  is  afforded,  it 
n6ver  can  be  the  efFedl  of  unavoidable  ignorancei 
but  of  ralhnefs  or  inadvertence. 

Refleding  upon  the  various  expreilions  of  our 
^mp(ioiiis,  we  recognife  the  anxious  care  of  Na* 
ture  to.  difcover  men  to  each  other.  Strong  e- 
motions,  as  above  hinted,  beget  an  impatience 
'  to  exprefs  them  externally  by  fpeech,  and  other 
voluntary  figns,  which  cannot  be  fupprelTed  with- 
out a  painful  effort  r  thus  a  fudden  fit  of  paflion, 
is  a  common  excufe  for  indecent  behaviour  or 
liarfh  words.  As  to  involuntary  figns,  thefeare 
altogether  unavoidable :  no  volition  nor  effort  can 
prevent  the  fhaking  of  the  limbs,  or  a  pale  vlfage, 
^hen  one  is  agitated  with  a  violent  fit  of  terror : 
the  blood  flies  to  the  face  upon  a  Aidden  emotion 
^ihame,  in  fpite  of  all  oppofition ; 

Vergogna,  che'n  altrui  ftampo  natunij 
}^Q9  ^  puo'  riifegar :  che  fc  tu'  teoti 
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Di  cacdarla  dal  cor,  fugge  tiel  volto. 
•  •  *  '      '    '  '  Pqfiot  f'ido,  aa  2.  fc.  \, 

Enatotionriodefedjpro^ly  fo  called,  which  are 
qiiiefcent,  produce  no  remarkable  figiis  external-' 
ly.  Nor  is  it  nocefiary  that  the  nwM-e  deliberate 
paflionsr  Ihould,  becaufe  the  operation  of  fuch 
paf&oQs  is  neither  fudden  nor  violent:  thefe 
bpxyever  remain  not  altogether  in  obfcurity;  fw 
being  motxt  frequent  than  violent  paffion,  the 
bulk  of  our  a(flions  are  direfted  by  them .  Anions 
therefore  difplay,  with  fufEcient ,  evidence,  the 
more  deliberate  paflSons;  and  complete  the  admi- 
rable fyftem  of  external  figns,  by  which  we  be- 
come fkilful  in  human  naturci. 

Next  in  order  comes  an  articl^j  of  great  im* 
portance  j  which  is,  to  examine  the  efiefts  pro- 
duced upon  a  fpedlator  by  external .  figns  of  paf- 
fion.  None  of  thefe  figns  are  beheld  with  indif* 
ference ;  they  are  produdive  of  various  emo- 
tions, tending  all  of  them  to  ends  wife  and  good* 
This  curious  article  makes  a  capital  branch  of  hu- 
man nature :  it  is  peculiarly  ufeful  to  writers 
who  deal  in  the  pathetic ;  and  with  refpetl  to  hi- 
ftory-painters,  it  is  altogether  indifpenfable. 

It  is  mentioned  above,  that  each  pafljion,  of 
clafs  of  paflions,  hath  its  peculiar  figns;  and 
with  refpedl  to  the  prefent  article  it  muft  be  add- 
ed, that  thefe  invariably  make  certain  impreflions 
on  a  fpedator :  the  external  figns  of  joy,  for 
exam.ple,  produce  a  chearful  emotion;  the  es^ter- 

D  d  3  nal 
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nal  figns  of  grief  produce  pity  ;  and, the  external 
figns  of  rage,  produce  a  fort  of  terror  even  in  thofc 
who  are  not  aimed  at. 

Secondly,  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  pieaiant 
paflions  ihould  exprefs  tfaemfelves  externally  by 
figns  that  to  a  fpedator  appear  agreeafaie,  and 
painful  paffions  by  figns  that  t&  him  app^r  di&- 
greeable.  This  conjcfture,  which  Natut-e  fug- 
gefts, '  is  confirmed  by  experience ;  unlefs  pride 
be  an  exception,  the  extef-nal  figns  of  which  are 
difagrceable,  though  it  be  commonly  reckoned  a 
pleafant  paflion  :  but  pride  is  not  an  exception, 
being  in  reality  a  mixed  paflion,  partly  pleafent 
partly  painful ;  for  when  a  proud  man  confines 
his  thoughts  to  himfelf,  and  to  his  own  dignity 
or  huportance,  the  paflion  is  pleafant,  and  its  ex- 
ternal figns  agreeable ;  but  as  pride  chiefly  coh- 
fifts  in  undervaluing  or  contemning  others,  it  is 
fo  far  paihful,  and  its  external  figns  diiagreeable. 

Thirdly,  It  is  laid  down  above,  that  an  agree- 
able objett  produceth  always  a  pleafent  emotion, 
and  a  difagreeable  objeft  one  that  is  painful*. 
According  to  this  law,  the  external  figns  of  a 
pleafant  paflfion,  being  agreeable,  muft  produce 
in  the  fpeftator  a  pleafant  enlotion ;  and  the  ex- 
ternal figils  of  a  painful  paflion,  being  difagreea- 
ble, muft  produce  in  him  a  painful  emotion. 

Fourthly,  In  the  prefent  chapter  it  is  obfer- 
ved,  that  pleafant  pafliions  are,  for  the  mod  part, 
exprefled  externally  in  one  uniform  manner  ;  but 

*  See  chap.  a.  part  J. 

that 
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that  all  the':jia£afal  paffions  are  diilinguifliable 
from  each. other  by  their  external  expreffions* 
The  emotions  accordingly  raifed  in  a  fpedlator  by 
external  itgns  of  pleaiant  paifion^^^  have  little  va^ 
riety :  thefe  emotions  atse  plea&ntor  chearfal,  and 
^e  have  not  words  to  reach. 3  more  particular  de-^ 
fcription.  But  the  exterhaUigns  of  painful  paflions 
produce  in  the  fpeifhttor  emotions  of  diffe|-ent 
kimb  :•  the,  emobiohs,  for  exampAe^  raifed  by  ex- 
ternal figns  of  grief,  ofremorfe,  of  anger,  of 
envy,  of  malice^  are  clearly  diftinguiihable  from 
each  other;  *  ' 

Fifthly,  Pailions  raifed  in  the  fpedator  by  ex- 
ternal figns  t>f  painful  paflions,  are  ibme  of  ttjem 
attrcUHvey ,  fome  repulfivt*  Every  painful  paf- 
fion  that  i?  iWb  xiifagreeable  *):  raifes  by  its  ex- 
ternal figns  arepulfiye  paffion,  repelling  the  fppc* 
tator  from  thd  objedl :  *  tlius  the  paflion  rai&d.fafyr 
external  iigns  of:  envy  and  rage,,  is  repuUive* 
Painful  pdlions  that  are  agreeable  produce  an  op- 
pofite  tfifedt :  their,  external  iigns^  it:i$  true^  are 
difagrceable,.,ancl  raife  in  the  fpedtator  a  painful 
paffiort :  but  this  painful  paffion  is  attra<^iive^ 
producing  io , the  rfpedtator  good-will  to  the  fuaa 
who  i^  moved  by  the  paflion,  and  a  defire  to  re- 
lieve dr  comfort  him;  ;witnefs  diftrefs  painted  oh 
the*  countenancae,  ivhich  iriftantaneoufly  infpires 
the  fpedtator  with  pity,  and  impels  him  to  af- 

*  See  paflioas  explained  as*  a^eeabSe  or  diCagreeable^  chap.  j« 
parta* 
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ford  relief.  The  caufc  of  this  difference  amoog 
the  painful  paffions  raifed  by  external  fighs  of  paf- 
fion,  may  be,  readily  gathered  from  what  is  laid 
down^  chapter^ Emotions  andpaffions^  part  7 • 

It  is.navv.time  to  Iqok  back  to  the  queftion 
propofed  in  the  begmning,  How  we  come  to  un- 
deriland  external  figns,  fo  as  to  refer  each  fign  to 
its  proper;  paffion  \  We  have  feen  that  this  bra&ch 
of  knowledge,  cannot  be  derived  originally  from 
fight,  nor  from  experience.  Is  it  then  implanted 
in  us  by  nature?  The  foUowii^g  confiderations 
will  incline  us  to  anfwer  this  queftion  in  tlie  af- 
firmative. In  the  firft  place,  the  external  figns 
of  pafiiion  muft  be  natural ;  for  they  are  invariably 
the  fame  in  every  country,  and  among  the  difer- 
ent  tribes  of  men :  pride,  for  example,  is  always 
exprefled  by  an  ereft  pofttjre,  reverence  by  pro- 
ftration,  and  forrow  by  a  dejeded  look.  Second- 
ly, we  are  not  even  indebted  to^  experience  for 
the  knowledge  that  thefe-  expreffi^xns  are  natural 
and  univerfal :  for  we  are  fo  framed  as  to  have  an 
innate  conviftion  of  the  faft : '  let  a -man  change 
his  habitation  to  the  other  fide  of  the  globe,  he 
will,  from  the  accuftoitned  figns,  infer  the  paf- 
fion of  fear  among  his  new  neighboulrs,  with  as 
little  hefitation  as  he  did  at  home.  But  why,  af- 
ter all,  involve  burfelves  in  preliminary  obferva- 
tions,  when  the  doubt  may  be  diredly  folved  as 
follows  ?  That  if  the  meaning  of  external  figns  be 
w>t  derived  to  us  from  fight,  nor  from  experience, 

there 
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there  is  no  remaining  fource  from  whence  it  ca 
be  derived  but  from  nature.  '   '  ""■ 

We  may  then  venture  to  prondiltee^y '  with 
fome  degree  of  confidence,  that  man  is  prov^ided 
by  nature  with  a  fenfe  or  faculty,  which  lays  open 
to  him  every  paflion  by  means  of  its  external  ex* 
preffions.  And  we  cannot,  I  imagine,  enter*^ 
tain  any  reafonable  doubt-  of  this  fa^l^  when  we 
refle<A,  that  tJie  meaning  of  external  figns  is  not 
hid  even  from  infants:  an  infant  is  remarkably 
affected  with' the  paffidns  of  its  nurfe  exfrefled  on 
her  countdn^ince;  a  f(|iile  chears  it,  a^  frown 
makes  it  afraid:  but. fear  cannot  be  "tvithoutap- 
|M*ehending  danger.;,  and  \rhat  danger  can  the  in* 
fant  apprehend,  iitile&it  be  fenfihle  that  its  nuHe 
is  angry  I  We  mufl  Jifac^iefore  admit,  thatfa^child 
can  read  anger  in  4ts  nurfi^'s  face  ;^  and'  it?  muft 
be  fenfible  of  this  -intukively ,  for  it  has  no  other 
mean  of  knowledge.  ^  I  do  not  affirm,  thai:  tliefe 
particulars  are  clearly  apprehended  by  the  xhild ; 
for  to  produce  clear  and  diftin<%  perceptions,  re- 
flection and  experience  are  requifite :  but  that  e- 
ven  an  infant,  when  afraid,  muil  have  fome;  no- 
tion of  its  being  in  danger,  is  extremely  t^vi« 
dent.  '  :  -• 

That  we  fliould  be  cbnfcious  intuitively  ;of  a 
paffion  from  its  external  expreflions,  is  conform- 
able to  the  analogy  of  nature^ :  the  knowledge  of 
this  language  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be 
left  upon  experience ;  becaufe  a .  foundation  fo 
uncertain  and  precarious^  would  prove  a  great 

obftacle 
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obftacle  tp.  the  fonmtipji.  of  ^ci©^?*:  Vfikly 
therefore  is  it  ordered,  aild^  agiieeabljr  to  tlje  fy- 
ftem  of  Pr:ovi4ew:e,.tttot-5^ .  flwild  h*Y<?  ns^ture 
for  pur  inftrndqr*     ;   ^^zr ...'    r  / 

,  ManifoWjanrf  a^BWftW^:aWit;bft;|mi:pofes  to 
liyhicb  the  §3^&3rwJi  figi?:^  Qf;  paflion  w«  xnade  fub- 
fervient;^  by  the  mthm',oh  our  n^mte  : .  wh$t  arc 
occafiowllyi  mentioned  ^i^ve,  mak^  but  ^  -part* 
Seyerftl  final;  <;a^fes,  r^mai©  torbe  uirfqjde^.;  and 
to  this  !tafk  1  proceed. with  alacrity.. ;  riii.tbc  firft 
place^  The  figM  of  iriteraal  agitotian.  that  are  dif- 
play'd  tttemaHy  to  evfei'y .  fpsedi^atiwr^  tend  to  fix 
the  fignifibatioii  of  many  .terms^  The.  only  cfec- 
tual  means  to  afcertaih.tlDe?meamng'6f:an3^  doubt- 
ful word;*  is  an  appeai'tathe  tilings  it  re}ire&nts: 
and  hence-  the  ambigdity  of  words,  .expreffirc  of 
things  thit-are  not  objfitite  of  exiberaal  fenfe  j  for 
in  that  cafe; an  appeal  15  dijaiied.  J^affion,  ftridly 
fpeakmgt  \%  not  aat^jdA  of  ej6tpm4  fenfe :.  but 
its  e^stternal  figns  ar^j  and  by  means  of  thefe 
figns,  paffions  may  be  appealed  tojwith  tolerable 
accui-acy;.*  thus  the  words  that  denote  our  paf- 
fions, next  to  thofe.  tbat  denote  external  objeds, 
have  the  moft  diftinft  meaning.  Words  fignify- 
ing  internal  adlion,  and  the  more  delicate  feelings, 
are  lefs  diftinft.  This  defeft  with  refpe<il  to  in- 
ternal adion,  is  what  chiefly  occafions  the  intri- 
cacy of  logic ;  the  term§  of  that:  .fcience  are  far 
from  being  fufficicntly  afcertained,  even  after 
much  care  and  labour  beitowM  by  an  eminent 

writer 
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wrif er  * :  to  whom  however  the  v^rW  is  greatly 
indebted,  for  reaipving  a  mountain  of  riibbiih^ 
and  mo^lding  the  fubjeft  into  a  rational  and  cor- 
revSt  form.  The  fame  dcfeja  is  remarkable  in  crir 
ticifm,  which  lias  for  its  objedl  the  more  delicate 
feelings;  the  terms  that  denote  th^e  feelings 
being  not  more  diftincft  than  thofe  of  logic.  To 
reduce  the  fcience  of  criticifip.  to  any  regular 
form,  has  never  once  been  attempted  :  however, 
rich  the  ore  may  be,  no  critical  chymift  has  beeii 
found,  to  analyfe  its  constituent  parts,  and  to 
diftinguilh  each  by  its  own  name. 

In.  the  fecond  place.  Society  among  individuals 
is  greatly  promoted  by  this  univerfal  language. 
Looks  and  geftures  give  dired:  accefs  to  the  heart ; 
and  le^  us  to .  feledl,  with  tolerable  accuracy^ 
the  perfons  who  are  worthy  of  our  confidence* 
It  is  furpn/ing  how  quickly,  and  for  the  moft 
part  how  corredly,  we  judge  of  charadler  from 
external  appearances. 

Thirdly,  After  focial  intercourfe  is  commenced, 
tbefe  external  figns,  which  diffufe  through  a 
whole  aflembly  the  feelings  of  each  Individual^ 
contribute  above  all  other  means  to  improve  the 
focial  ajfFedtions*  Language  no  doubt  is  the  moft 
comprehenfive  vehicle  for  communicating  emo- 
tions :  but  in  expedition,  as  well  as  in  power  of 
convidion,  it  falls  fliort  of  the  figns  ujideit  confi- 
(deration ;  the  involuntary  figns  efpecially,  which 

♦Locke. 
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are  incapable  of  deceit.  Where  the  countenance, 
the  tones,  the  geftures,  th:  a(91ons,  join  with 
the  words  in  communicating  emotions,  thefe  u- 
nited  have  a  force  irrefiftible  :  thus  all  the  plea- 
fant  emotions  of  the  human  heart,  with  all  the 
focial  and  virtuous  afFeftions,  are,  by  means  of 
thefe  external  figns,  not  only  perceived  but  felt. 
By  this  admirable  contrivance,  converfation  be- 
comes that  lively  and  animating  amufemcnt, 
without  which  life  would  at  beft  be  infipid ;  one 
joyful  countenance,  fpreads  chearfulnefs  inftanta- 
neoully  through  a  multitude  of  fpeftators. 
'  Fourthly,  Diflbcial  paffions,  being  hurtful  by 
prompting  violence  and  mifchief,  are  noted  by 
the  moft  confpicuous  external  figns,  in  order  to 
put  us  upon  our  guard  :  thus  anger  and  revenge, 
cfpecially  when  fuddenly  provoked,  difplay  them- 
felves  on  the  countenance  in  le^ble  charaders  *, 

The 

'  *  Roagh  and  blant  manners  are  allied  to  anger,  by  an  xlitenul 
feeling,  as  well  as  by  external  expreifions  refemblmg  In  a  faint 
degree  thofe  of  anger :  therefore  iiicb  manners  are  eaiily  hdgh* 
ened  into  anger  1  and  favages  for  that  rcafon  are  prone  to  anger. 
Thus  roagh  and  blunt  manners  are  unhappy  in  two  refpc& :  they 
are  firft  readily  convened  into  anger ;  and  next,  the  change  being 
imperceptible,  becaufe  of  the  fimilitade  of  their  external  figns, 
the  perf<m  againft  whom  the  anger  is  direded  b  not  pat  npon  his 
guard.  It  is  for  thefe  reafons  a  great  obje^l  in  ibciet/,  to  comSt 
fuch  manners,  and  to  bring  on  a  habit  of  fvveemefs  ani  calmneis. 
This  temper  has  two  oppofite  good  cffcQs.  Firfl,  it  is  not  eaii^ 
provoked  to  wrath.  Next,  the  interval  being  great  between  if 
^drealanger^  apcrfon  of  this  temper  who  recehrca  anafiron^ 

to 
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The  external  figns  again  of  every  paflion  that 
threatens  danger,  raife  in  w  the  paffion  of  fear  a 
which  frequently  operating  without  reafon  or  re^ 
fte<aion,  moves  us  by  a  fudden  inipiilfe  to  avoid 
the  impending  danger  *. 

In  the  fifth  place,  Thefe  ext^*nal  fighs  are,  in 
a  curious  manner,  made  fubfervieht  to  morality. 
A  painful  paffion,  though  virtuous  or  innocent^ 
is  accompanied  with  external  figns  that,  being 
difagreeable  to  every  fpedatdr,  muft  produce  in 
them' a  painful  emotion:  but  then  this  emotion 
is  attradive,  and  connects  the  fpedator  with  the 
perfon  who  fuffers.  Difagre^able  paffions  only, 
are  productive  of  repulfive  emotions,  involving 
the  fpeftator's  averfion,  and  frequently  his  indig- 
nation. This  artful  contrivance  makes  us  cling 
to  the  virtuous,  and  abhor  the  wicked. 

Sixthly,  of  all  the  external  figns  of  pafilon, 
thofe  of  afflidion  or  difixefs  are  the  moil  illu-- 
ftrious  with  refpeft  to  a  final  caufe ;  and  defer* 
vedly  merit  a  place  of  diftinftion.  They  are  illu- 
ilrious  by  the  Angularity  of  their  contrivance  ; 
and  alfo  by  infpiring  fympathy,  a  paffion  to  which 
human  fociety  is  indebted  for  its  greatefl  bleffing, 
that  of  providing  relief  for  the  diftrefled .  .  A  fub- 
jedt  fo  interefting,  deferves  a  leifurely  and  atten- 

]|as  many  changes  to  ^tbroagh  before  hit  anger  be  inflamed  s 
thefe  changes  have  each  of  them  their  external  fign  t  and  the  of* 
/ending  party  is  pot  upon  his  guard^  to  retire,  or  to  endeavour  a  re<« 
^ondliadon. 

f  Spc  chap.  8.  pan  !•  feft.  $* 
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tive  examinatidn.  The  conformity  of  the  nature 
of  man  to  his  escternal  circumdances,  is  in  every 
particular  vronderful ;  his  nature  makes  him 
prone  to  fociety  |  and  fociety  is'  neceflary  to  his 
well-being ;  becaufe  in  a  folitary  ftate  he  is  the 
moflJielpleis  of  beings,  deilitcite  of  fupport,  and 
in  his  manifold  diftreffes  deftitute  of  relief :  but 
mutual  lupport,  the  fliiiiing  attribute  of  fociety, 
is  of  too  great  moment  to  be  left  dependent  up- 
on cool  reafbn;  it  is  ordered  more  wifely,  and 
with  greater  conforniity  to  the  analogy  of  nature, 
tliat  it  (hould  be  inforc'd  even  inftinftively  by  the 
paffion  of  fympathy.  Here  fympathy  makes  a  ca- 
pital figure ;  and  contributes,  more  than  any  o- 
ther  means,  to  make  life  eafy  and  comfortable. 
But  however  eflential  the  fympathy  of  others  may 
be  to  our  well-being,  one  thinking  of  it  before- 
hand^ would  be  puzzled  how  it  could  be  raifed 
by  external  figns  of  diftrefs :  for  confidering  the 
analogy  of  nature,  if  thefe  figns  be  agreeable, 
they  muft  give  birth  to  a  pleafant  emotion  lead- 
ing every  beholder  to  be  pleafed  with  human 
woes ;  if  difagreeable,  as  they  undoubtedly  are, 
ought  they  not  naturally  to  repel  the  fpeftator 
from  them,  in  order  to  be  relieved  from  pain? 
Such  would  be  the  reafoning  beforehand;  and 
fuch  would  be  the  efFeft,  were  man  purely  a  fcl- 
filh  being.'  But  the  •  benevolence  of  our  nature 
gives  a  very  different  diredion  to  the  painful  paf- 
fion of  fympathy,  and  to  the  defire  involved  in 
it ;  Inllead  of  avoiding  diftrefsj   we  fly  to  it  in 

order 
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order  to  afford  nelidf ;  and  our  fympathy  cannot 
be  other  wife  gratified  but  by  giving: '^H  the  luc* 
coiir  iaj:oii;^  power  *.  Thus  external  .fignrs  of  di- 
ftrefsv  'though  difagreeable,  are  attrsiiilite^  ami 
the  fympathy  they  infpire  is  a  p6 werfeil  caufe, 
impdiling  us  to-arford  relief  even  to  a  ftranger  as 
if  he  wete  cHjr  ff ifend  6r  relat  ion  f .-  ' 

The  effeds  produced  in  all  behoidiers  by  exter* 
4ial  figtis  of  paffion,  are  fo  finely  contrived  to  ad- 
vance the  focial  ^  ftate,  that  I  muft'  indulge  my 
heart  with  a  more  narrow  infpeftion  of -this  admi- 
irable  branch  of'  the  human  conftitutiou.  Thefe 
external  figns,  being  all  of  them  refolveable  into 
colour,  figure,  and  motion,  Ihould  not  naturally 

•  Sec  chap.  2.  part  7. 

•f  It  is  a  noted  obfcrvation,  that  the'  deepcft  tragedies  arc  the 
moft  crouded ;  which  in  an  evcrly  view  will  be  thought  an  unac- 
coanuble  bias  inhuman  Qsotu'e.  hoicfaf  noveIty>  defu-e  ofoccu- 
paticxiy  beauty  of  adicaij  maHeusfoiidof  tjieatricalreprefentations; 
and  when  once  engagedj  we  mud  follow  the  (Ipiy  to  the  concki- 
fion,  whatever  diflrcfs  it  may  create.  But  we  generally  become 
wife  by  experience;  and  when  we  forefce  what  pain  we  fliall  fuf- 
fer  during  the  courfe  of  the  reprcfcntation,  is  it  not  furprifing  that 
perfons  of  refledion  do  not  avoid  fuch  fpedacles  altc^cther  f  And 
yet  one  who  has  fcarce  recovered  from  the  difbeis  of  a  deep  trage- 
dy, relblvci  coolly  and  deliberately  to  go  to  the  very  next,  with- 
out the  flighted  obftrudlion  from  fclf-love.  The  whole  myftcry  is 
explained  by  a  fmgle  obfervation,  that  fympathy,  though  painful, 
is  attr&dliv^,  and  attaches'  us  to  an  ol^jei^t  in  didrefs,  indcad  of 
prompdng  us  to  fly  from  it.  And  by  this  curious  mechanifm  it  is, 
that  pcrfbns  of  any  d<gree  of  fenfibiiity  are  attracted  by-  afflidtioa 
ftillmoTpthcibyjoy,  .    . 

make 
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make  any  deep  imfHreflion  on  a  fpedator :  and 
fi^ppofing  them  qualified  for  making  deep  impref* 
iions,  we  have  &en  above, .  that  the  e£fedte  they 
produce  arc  not  what  would  be  expeded.  We 
cannot  therefore  account  otherwife  for  the  ope- 
ration of  thefe  external  figns,  but  by  afcribing  it 
to  the  original  CQnftitution  of  human  nature :  to 
improve  the  focial  itate,  by  making  us  inflinc- 
tively  rejoice  with  the  glad  of  heart,  weep  witk 
the  mourner,  and  ihun  thofe  who  thnsaten  dan* 
ger,  is  a  contrivance  not  lefs  illufti'ic^is  for  iti 
wifdom  than  for  its  benevolence/  With  relped 
to  the  external  %ns  of  diftrefs  in  particular,  to 
judge  of  the  excellency  of  their  contrivance,  wc 
need  only  refled  upon  feveral  other  means  feem- 
ingly  more  natural,  that  would  not  have  anfwer- 
ed  the  endpropofed.  To  defcend  to  particulars, 
we  Ihall  in  the  firft  place  reverfe  the  truth,  by 
iuppofing  the  external  figns  of  joy  to  be  difagree- 
able,  and  the  external  figns  of  diftrefs  agreeable; 
which  is  no  whimfical  fuppofition,  becauie  there 
docs  not  appear  iany  neceflary  connexion  between 
thefe  figns  and  the  emotions  produced  by  them. 
Admitting  then  the  fuppofition,  the  queftion  is, 
How  would  our  fympathy  operate  ?  There  is  no 
occafion  to  deliberate  for  an  anfwer :  fympathy 
would  be  deftrudive,  and  not  beneficial ;  for  fup- 
pofing  the  external  figns  of  joy  difagreeable,  the 
happinefs  of  others  would  be  our  averfion ;  and 
fuppofing  the  external  figns  of  grief  agreeable, 
the  diilr^fles  of  others  would  be  our  entertain- 
ments 
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ment.    I  make  a  fecond  fuppofirion,  That  the 
external  figns  of  diftrefs  were  indifferent  to  us, 
and  produdive  neither  of  pleafure  nor  pain.   This 
.would  annihilate  the  ftrqngeft  branch  of  fympa- 
thy,  that  which  is  raifed  by  means  of  fight :   and 
it  is  evident,  that  refleftive  fympathy,    felt  by 
thofe  only  who  havo^great  fehfibility,  would  not 
have  any  extenfive  efieft.     I  fhall  approach  nearer 
truth  in  a  thitd  fuppofition,  That  the  external 
ligns  of  diftrefs  being  difagreeable,  were  produc- 
tive of  a  painful  repulfive  emotion.     Sympathy 
upon  that  fuppofition  would  not  be  annihilated ; 
but  it  would  be  rendered  ufelefs ;  for  it  would 
be  gratified  by  flying  from  or  avoiding  the  objed, 
inftead  of  clinging  to  it  and  affording  relief;   the 
condition  of  man  would  in  reality  be  worfc  than 
if  fympathy  were   totally    eradicated ;    becaufe 
fympathy  would  only  ferve  to  plague  thofe  who 
feel  it,  without  producing  any  good  to  the  af- 

Loath  to  quit  fo  interefting  a  fubjed,  I  add  a 
refledtion,  with  which  I  fliall  conclude.  The  ex- 
ternal figns  of  paffion  are  a  ftrong  indication, 
that  man,  by  his  very  conftitution,  is  framed  to 
be  open  and  fincere.  A  child,  in  all  things  obe- 
dient to  the  impulfes  of  nature,  hides  none  of  its 
emotions ;  the  favage  and  clown,  who  have  no 
guide  but  pure  natiire,  expofe  their  hearts  to 
view,  by  giving  way  to  all  the  natural  figns. 
And  even  when  men  learn  to  diflemble  their  fen- 
timents,  and  when  behaviour  degenerates  into 

V01-,  I,  E  Q  art. 
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^rt,  there  ftill  reinam  checks,  whkh  keepdiffi- 
rihufetion  withm  bounds,  and  prevent  a  great 
«pai*t  of  ks  mischievous  effefts :  the  total  fuppref- 
•fiqn  of  the  voluntary  figns  during  any  vivid  paf- 
Soii,  •  begets  the  utmoft  uneafineft,  which  cannot 
^e  ^nctur<ed  for  any  c^nfiderable  time  :  rfii«  ope- 
l^ation  betofoes  indeed  lefs  painful  by  habit;  but 
•luckily:,  the  involuntary  figns  cannot,  by  any  ef- 
ifort, be  ftipprefled ,  nor  even  diflembled.  An  abfo- 
iiite  hypocrify,  by  which  the  charafter  is  conc€ai- 
'ed  and  a  fiftitious  one  afliimed,  is  made  fmpradi- 
table ;  and  nature  has  thereby  prevented  much 
iiarm  to  fociety.  We  may  pnmounce,  therefore, 
4:hat  JMature,  herfelf  fincere  and  caiidid,  intends 
tliat  mankind  fliould  preferve  the  fem^  chanwSer, 
by  cultivating  fimplfcity  and  truth,  andbanifliing 
wery  fort  of  didimulatio^  that  tends  to  mifchief, 
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EVery  thought  prompted*  by  pamon,  is 
termed. a Jentimeht  ^.  Tolcnbw  the  nar 
ture  of  each  plflion  in  general,  will  not  a- 
lone  enable  an  artift  td  make  a  juil  reprefentation 
of  any  pafliqn :  he.  ought,  over  and  above,  to 
know  the  varidus  appearances  of  the  fame  paifion 
in  different  perfons.  Paflions,  it  is  certain,  re- 
ceive a  tinfture;'  from  every  peculiarity  of  charac- 
ter ;  and  fdr  that  reafon,  it  rardy  happens  that  a 
pafliort,  in  the  diiferent  circumftances  of  feeling, 
offentiment,  and  of  expreffion,  is  precifely  the 
fame  in  any  two  perfons.  Hence  the  following 
rule  concerning  dramatic  and  epic  compofitions, 
That  a  paffion  be  adjufted  to  the  charafter,  the 
fentiments  to  the  paffion,  and  the  language  to  the 
fentiments.  If  nature  be  not  faithfully  copied  in 
each  of  thefe,  a  defeft  in  execution  is  perceived ; 
there  may  appear  fome  refemblance ;  but  the  pic- 
ture upon  the  whole  will  be  infipid,  through 
want  of  grace  and  delicacy.  A  painter,  in  or- 
der to  reprefent  the  various  attitudes  of  the 
body,  ought  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with 

f  See  Appendix^  $  33. 
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mufcular  motion :  not  lefs  intimately  acquainted 
with  emotions  and  charadlers  ought  a  writer  to 
be,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  various  attitudes  of 
the  mind.  A  general  notion  of  the  paffions,  in 
their  gfofler  diiFerences  of.  ftrong  and  weak,  ele- 
vated and  humble,  fevere  and  gay,  is  far  from 
being  fulEcient ;,  piftures  formed  fo  fuperficially 
have  little  refemblance,  and  nb  expreflion ;  and 
yet  it  will  appear  by  and  by,  that  in  many  inftan- 
ces  our  reputed  mailers  are  deficient  even  in  this 
fuperficial  knowledge. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjeft,  it  would  be 

'  *  — 

cndlefs  to  trace  even  the  ordinary  paffions  through 
tlieir  nice  and  minute  differences.  Mine  fliall  be 
an  humbler  talk ;  whith  is,  to  feleft  from  the 
bell  writers  inllances  of  faulty  fentiments,  after 
paving  the  way  by  fome  general  obfervations. 

To  talk  in  the  language  of  nmlic,  each  paffion 
hath  a  certain  tone,  to  which  every  fentiment 
proceeding  from  it  ought  to  be  tuned  with  the 
greatell  accuracy  ;  which  is  no  eafy  work,  efpe. 
cially  Avhere  fuch  harmony  ought  to  be  fupported 
during  the  courfe  of  a  long  theatrical,  reprefenta- 
tipn.  In  order  to  reach  fuch  delicacy  of  execu- 
tion, it  is  neceflary  that  a  writer  ailume  the  pre- 
cife  charafter  and  paffion  of  the  perfonage  repre- 
fented;'  which  requires  an  uncommon  genius. 
But  it  is  the  only  difficulty  j  for  the  writer,  who, 
annihilating  himfelf,  can  thus  become  another 
perfon,  need  be  in  no  pain  about  the  fentiments 
that  belong  to  the  allumed  character ;   thefe  will 

flow 
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,  flow  without  the  leaft  ftudy,  or  even  preconcep- 
tion ;  and  will.frequentlybeas  delightfully  new 
to  himfelf  as  afterwrard  to  hi$  reader,  feut  if  a 
lively  pidure  even  of  a  fingle  emotion,  require 
an  effort  of  genius ;  how  much  greater  an  effort 
mufl:  it  require,  to  compofe  a  paflionate  dialogue 
with  as  many  different  tones  of  paffion  as  there 
are  fpeakers  ?  With  what  ductility  of  feeling  muft 
that  writer  be  endued,  who  approaches  perfedlion 
in  fuch  a  work ;  when  it  is  necelFary  to  aflume 
different  and  even  oppolite  chara<9-ers  and  paf- 
fions,  in  the  quickeft  fucceffion  ?  And  yet  this 
work,  difficult  as  it  is,  yields  to  that  of  compo- 
fing  a  dialogue  in  genteel  comedy,  exhibiting 
charafters  without  paffion.  The  reafon  is,  that 
the  different  tones  of  charadler  are  more  delicate, 
and  lefs  in  fight,  than  thofe  of  paffion  :  and,  ac- 
cordingly, many  writers  who  have  no  genius  for 
drawing  charafters,  make  a  ihift  to  reprefent,  to- 
lerably ^vtU,  an  orciinai7  paffion  in  its  finiple 
movements.  But  of  all  works  of  this  kind,  what 
is  truly  the  moft  difficult,  is  a  charadleriftical  dia-" 
logue  upon  any  philofophical  fubjedV :  to  inter- 
weave charaftcrs  with  reafoning,  by  fuiting  to 
the  charafter  of  each  fpeaker,  a  peculiarity  not 
only  of  thought  but  of  expreffion,  requires  the 
perfedion  of  genius,  tafte,  and  judgment. 

How  hard  dialogue- writing  is,  will  be  evident, 
even  without  reafoning,  from  the  miferable  com- 
pofitions  of  that  kind  found  without  number  in 

E  e  3  all 


all  languages.     The  aft  of  miraScklngany  IJ^giir 
layity  in  gefture  or  in  voice >  ia  a  rare  talent; 
though  direijted  by  fight  and  hearing,  the  acuteft 
and  moft  lively  of  our  external  fenfes :  how  much 
more  r^"e  muft  the  talent  be,  of  imitating  fcharac- 
ters  and  internal  emotions,  tracing  all  their  dif- 
ferent tints,  and   reprefenting  them  in  a  lively 
manner  by  natural  fentimcnts.  properly  expreffed  I 
The  truth  is,  (uch  execution  is  too  delicate  for 
an  ordinary  genius ;  gnd  for  .that  reafon,  the  bulk 
of  writers,  inllead  of  expreffing  a  paflion  as.  one 
does  who  feels  it,  content  themfelves  with  defcri- 
bing  it  in.  the  language  of  a  fpedator.     To  a- 
wake  paflion  by  an  internal  effort  merely,  witli- 
out  any  external  caufe,  .requires  great  fenfibility: 
and  yet  this  operation  is  neceflary,  not  lefs  to  the 
writer  than  to  the  aftor ;  becaufe  none  but  thofe 
who  aftually  feel  a  paflion,  can  reprefent  it  to  the 
life.    The  writer's  part  is  the  more  complicated: 
he  muft  add  compofition  to  paflion ;  and  muft, 
in  the  quickeft  fucceffion,  adopt  every  different 
xharafter.     But  a  very  humble  flight  of  imagina- 
tion, may  ferve  to  convert  a  writer  into  a  fpeda- 
t;or  ;  fo  as  to  figure,  in  fome  obfcure  manner,  an* 
aftion  as  paffing  in  his  fight  and  hearing.     In  this 

%ured  fituation,  being  led  naturally  to  write  like 
a  fpeftator,  he  entertains  his  readers  with  his 
own  refledions,  with  cool  defcription,  and  flo- 
rid declamation ;  inftead  of  making  them  eye- 
witnefles,  as  it  were,  to  a  real  event,  and  to  e- 

very 
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.very  moveraenr  of  genuine  paffiaii  *.  T'  US  tlib 
bulk  oS  our  plays  Appear  all  to  be  caft  irt  thi^  lamte 
mould;  perfonages  without  charaAer,  the  mere 
outlmes  o(  paftion,  a  tirefome  monotony,  asid  a 
pompous  declamatory  fly le  f . 

This  defcriptive  manner  of  reprefenting  paf- 
jGon,  is  a  very  cold  entertainment :  oun  fymp^ 
thy  is  net  raifed  by  defer iption ;  wfe  muft  firfl  be 
lulled  into  a  dream  .of  reality,  ^tnd  every  tiling 
muft  appear  as  paffing  in  our  fight  J.  Unhappjr 
is  the  player  of  genius  who  adls  a  capital  part  in 
what  may  be  tenned  a  defer iptive  tragedy :  after 
afluming  the  v^ry  paffion  that  is  to  be  reprefenfr- 
cd,  how  muft  he  be  cramped  in  adion,  when  he 
muft  utter,  not  the  fentiments  of  the  paffion  ht 
feels^  but  a  cokl  defcription  in  the  language,  of  a 

•  In  the  Mneid^  the  hero  is  made  to  dcfcribc  himfclf  in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  Sum  plus  JEneaSy  famafuper  at  her  a  notus,  Vir- 
gil coald  never  have  been  guilty  of  an  impropriety  fo  grofe,  had  he 
9&xaueA  the  per(biMge  of  his  hero,  inflead  of  uttering  the  fentl* 
ments  of  a  fpe6tator.  Nor  would-  Xcaophon  have  made  the  fol- 
lowing fpccch  for  Cyrus  the  younger,  to  his  Grecian  auxiliaries, 
whom  he  was  leading  againft  his  brother"  Artaxerxcs,  **  I  have 
'*  chofcnyoa,  O  Greeks \  my  auxiliaries,  not  to  enlarge  my  ar- 
'*  my,  for  I  have  B^irharians  without  number ;  but  becaufe  yoa 
*^  fuiJpals  all  the  Barbarians  m  valour  and  military  difcipline.** 
This  fentunent  is  Xenophon's  ;  for  furcly  Cyrus  did  not  reckon 
his  countrymen  Barbarians. 

f  Chez  Racine  tout  eft  fcntiriient ;    il  a  fu  faire  parler  chactin 
pourfoif  et  c'eft  en  cela  qu'il  eft  vraimcnt  uniqyc  parmi  Ics  auteurs 

dramatiqaes  de  fa  nation. 

Roufftau,  • 

X  See  chap.  ft.  part  i.  feci.  6. 
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by-fkander?  It  is  this  imperfection,  I  ampef- 
fuaded,  in  the  bulk  of  our  plays,  that  confines 
our  ftage  almoft  entirely  to  Shakefpear,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  many  irregularities.  In  our  late 
Englifli  tragedies,  we  fometimes  find  fentiments 
tolerably  well  adapted  to  a  plain  paflion :  but  we 
muft  not,  in  any  of  them,  expeft  a  fentiment  ex- 
preffive  of  charafter ;  and,  upon  that  very  ac- 
count, our  late  performances  of  the  dramatic 
kind,  are  for  the  moft  part  intolerably  infipid. 

Looking  back  upon  what  is  faid,  I  am  in  fome 
apprehenfion  of  not  being  perfedtly  underftood ; 
for  it  is  not  cafy  to  avoid  obfcurity  in  handling  a 
matter  fo  complicated :  but  I  promife  to  fat  it 
in  the  cleared  light,  by  adding  example  to  pre- 
cept. The  firft  examples  fhall  be  of  fentiment* 
that  appear  the  legitimate  ofispring  of  paffion ; 
to  which  Ihall  be  oppofed  what  are  defcriptive 
only,  and  illegitimate :  and  in  making  this  com- 
parifon,  1  borrow  my  inftances  from  Shakefptear 
and  Corneille,  who  for  genius  in  dramatic  com- 
pofition  ftand  uppermoll  in  the  rolls  of  fame. 

Shakefpear  Ihall  furnilh  the  firft  example,  be- 
ing of  fentiments  diftated  by  a  violent  and  per- 
turbed paflSion  : 

Lear.  ■  '  Filial  ingratitude ! 

Is  it  not,  as  if  this  mouth  fhould  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to't  ?  —  But  III  punifh  home ; 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more.  — —  In  fuch  a  night. 
To  fhut  me  out !  —  Pour  on,  I  will  endure. 
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In  fuck  a  night  as  this  !  O  Regan>  Gonerill, 
Your  old  kind  father,  whofe  frank  heart  gave  all— 
O !  that  way  madnefs  lies ;  let  me  fhun  that ; 
No  more  of  that. ■ 

Kent.  Goody  my  Lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Pr'ythee,  go  in  thyfelf,  feek  thine  own  eaie. 
This  tempeft  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more  — but  Til  go  in ; 

In,  boy,  go  firft.     You  houfelefs  poverty 

Nay,  get  thee  in ;  Til  pray;  and  then  1*11  fleep  —       ^ 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wherefoe'er  you  are. 
That  Wde  the  pelting  of  this  pitilefs  florm  I 
How  fhallyour  houfelefs  heads,  and  unfed  fides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggednefs,  defend  you 
From  feafons  fuch  as  thefe  ?  — — O I  have  ta'en 
Too  litde  care. of  this  !  takephyfic.  Pomp; 
Expofe  thyfelf  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'f):  fhake  the  fuperflux  to  them, 
Abd  fhow  the  heavens  more  jufl. 

King  Lear^  dB  2*  fi*  S' 

I  give  another  example  of  the  fame  kind,  expref- 
fing  fentiments  arifing  from  remorfe  ami  defpair  : 

Othello.  Lo  !  I  have  a  weapon  :        ' 
A  better  never  did  itfelf  fuftain 
Upon  a  fc^ldier's  thigh.     Pve  fcen  the  day. 
That  with  this  little  arm^  and  this  good  fword, 
I've  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  flop.     But,  oh  vain  boafl  I 
"Who  can  controul  his  fate  ?  'tis  not  fo  now. 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  fee  mc  wcapon'd ; 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt. 
The  very  fea-mark  of  xpy  out-mofi  fail. 

Do 
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'  Do  you  gqback  difmiiy'd  ^  'tin  ^  foft  fear; 
Maa  but  a  rufli  againft  OcheUoV  breaft. 
And  he  retires.    Where  (houUl  Othello  go  ? 
I<fow — how  doft  thou  look  oomi  Oh  ill-ftarr'd  weadii ! 
Pale  as  thy  fmock !  when  we  Ihall  meet  at  compt,  . 
Tbi3  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  foul  from  heav*n» 
And  fiends  will  fnatch  at  ic    Cold,  cold,  my  ffA\ 
Ev'n  like  thy  chaftity.    O  curfed  ilave ! 
Whip  roe,  ye*  devils^ 

From  the  pofleffion  of  this  heaVnly  fight ; 
Blow  me  about  in  winds,  roaft  me  in  fulphur, 

Walh  me  in  fteep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire 

Oh,  Defdemona!  Defdemona!  dead  I  dead!  chf  chl 

Othelloy  aSl  5.  Jc.  9. 

The  fentiments  here  difplay'd  flow  fo  naturally 
from  the  paflions  reprefented,  that  we  cannot 
conceive  any  imitation  more  perfedt. 

With  reg^d  to  the  French  author,  truth  obli- 
ges me  to  acknowledge,  that  he  defcribes  in  the 
flyle  of  a  fpedator,  inftead  of  exprefling  paiEofl 
like  one  who  feels  it;  which  naturally  betray? 
him  into  a  tirefome  monotony,  and  a  pompous 
declamatory  ftyle  *;  It  is  fcarce  neceffiry  to  give 

examples, 

*  This  criticifin  reaches  the  French  dramatic  writccs  iii.g^oentf| 
with  Tcry  few  cxceptioos:  their  tragedies  are  mofiljr,  if  notte- 
tally,  dcfcriptive.  Comeilk  led  the  way ;  and  later  writers  imita* 
ting  his  manner,  have  accuflomed  the  French  ear  to  a  flyle,  formal, 
pompoas,  declamatory,  which  fuits  not  with  any  paiEon.  Hence 
to  bnrlcfk  a  French  tragedy,  is  not  more  difficult  than  to  burlclk  a 
flifF  folcmn  fop.  The  facility  of  the  operation  has  in  Paris  intro- 
duced a  fiagQlar  amufcment,  which  is,   to  burlcfk  'the*  more  (bc- 

cc^ul 


examples,  for  he  Qever  vari)ss  irom  tins  tone  •  Iffaall 
bQwevw  take  two  pafE^es  at  a  venture,  ia  ordec 
to  be  confronted  witli  thofe  tranfcribed  above.  Bi 
the  tragedy  of  Cinna^  MtxiQ^  after  the  confpirr 
racy  was  difcovered,  having  ;ipthing  in  view-  l>u.6 
racks  and  d^atljk  iq  herfelf  and  her  loyety  re- 
ceive* 

ccfsful  tragedies  in  a  fort  of.  farce^  called  a  parody.  La  M6ttCj| 
who  himfclf  appears  to  have  been  forely  galled  by  fome  of  thefe 
prodadlionSy  acknowledges^  that  no  more  is  neceflary  to  give  them 
carrency  but  barely  to  vary  the  droTMoth  perfofu»y  and  inflead  of 
kiqgi  and  heroes,  queens,  and  princeifes^  to  fubfUtutc  tinkers  am) 
tailoiB,  milkmaids  and  feamAreiTes.  The  dcckmatory  flyle,  fci 
diflerent  from  the  genuine  expreUion  of  paflion,  paiTes  in  fome 
mcafare  anobferved,  when  great  perfonages  are  the  fpeakers ;  but 
in  the  mouths  of  the  vulgar^  the  impropriety,  with  regard  to  the 
fpeaker  as  well  as  to  the  paffion  reprefented,  is  fo  remarkable  as  to 
become  ndiculous-  A  tragedy,  where  eveiy  paiQon  is  made  ta 
fpeak  in  its  namral  tone,  is  not  liable  to  be  thus  twle(ked:^thQ 
fame  paflion  is  by  all  men  exprefled  nearly  in  the  fame  manner ; 
and,  therefore,  the  genuine  expreflions  of  apaiEon,  cannot  be  ridt- 
culoas  in  the  mouth  of  any  man  who  is  fafceptible  of  the  paflion. 

It  is  a  well-known  fat%  that  to  an  Englilh  eai^  the  French  ac- 
tors appear  to  pronounce  with  too  great  rapidity ;  a  complaint  much 
iufiftcd  on  by  Cibber  in  particular,  who  had  frequently  heard  the 
famous  Baron  upon  the  French  flage.  This  may  in  foipc  meafurc 
be  attributed  to  our  want  of  facility  in  the  French  language ;  as 
foreigners  generally  imagine,  that  every  language  is  pronounced 
too  quick  by  natives.  But  that  it  is  not  the  fole  caufc,  will  be 
probable  from  a  fad  dircftly  oppofite,  that  the  French  are  not  a 
little  difguftcd  with  the  languidncfs,  as  they  tc;rm  it,  of  the  Englifli 
pronunciation.  May  not  this  difference  of  tafle  be  derived  from  what 
is  obfcrvcd  above  ?  The  pronunciation  of  the  genuine  language  of 
a  paflion,  is  neceflarily  diredcd  by  the  nature  of  tlic  paflion,  parti- ' 
cularly  by  the  flowncf:)  or  celerity  of  its  progrcfs :  plaintive  paf- 

flops, 
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ft 

ceivesa  pardon  from  Auguftus,  attended  mxh 
the  brighteft  circumftances  of  magnanimity  and 
tendernefs      This  is  a  lucky  (ituation,  for  repre- 
fenting  the  paflions  of  furprife  and  gratitude  in 
their  different  ftages,  which  feem  natiu-ally  to  be 
what  follow-     Thefe  pafTions,  raifed  at  once  to 
the  utmoft  pitch,  and  being  at  firft  too  big  for 
utterance,  muft,  for  fome  moments,  be  expreff- 
ed  by  violent  geftures  only  ;  To  foon  as  there  is 
vent  for  words,  the  firft  expreffions  are  naturally 
broken  and  interrupted  :  at  laft  we  ought  to  ex- 
pedl  a  tide  of  intermingled  fentiments,    occa- 
fioned  by  the  fluftuation  of  the  mind  between  the 
two  paflions.     Emilia  is  made  to  behave  in  a  ve- 
ry different  manner :   with  extreme  coolnefs  fhe 
defcribes  her  own  fituation,  as  if  flie  were  merely 
a  fpectator ;  or  rather  the  poet  takes  the  talk  off 
her  hands  ; 

Et  jc  mc  rcns,  Seigneur,  i  ces  hautes  bontes, 
Je  recouvre  la  vue  aupres  de  leurs  clartes, 
Je  connois  mon  forfait  qui  me  fembloit  juftice, 
Et  ce  que  n'avoit  pu  la  terrcur  du  fupplice, 

fions,  which  arc  the  moft  frequent  in  tragedy,  having  a  flow  mo- 
tion, didatc  a  flow  pronunciation :  in  declamaiion,  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  fpeakcr  warms  gradually ;  and  as  he  warms,  he  naturally 
accelerates  his  pronunciation.  But  as  the  French  have  formed 
their  tone  of  pronunciation  upon  Comeille's  declamatory  tragedies, 
and  the  Englifti  upon  the  more  natural  language  of  Shakefpcar,  it 
is  not  furprifmg  that  cuflom  Ihou'd  produce  fucb  difference  of  laftc 
in  tlie  two  nations^ 
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Jc  fens  naitrc  en  mon  ame  uri  repcntir  puiflant; 

Et  mon  coeur  en  fecret  me  dit,  qu'  il  y  cpnfcnt. 

Le  ciel  a  refolu  votre  grandeur  fuprcme,   ^ 

Et  pour  preuve.  Seigneur,  je  n ^n  veux  que  moi  mcine^ 

J*bfe  avec  vanitc  me  donner  cet  eclat, 

Puifqu*il  change  mon  coeur,  qu'il  veut  changer  1'  ctat. 

Ma  haine  va  mourir  que  j'ai  crue  immortelle, 

EUe  eft  mortc,  et  ce  coeur  devient  fujet  fidelc, 

Et  prenant  ddformais  cette  haine  en  horreur 

L*ardeur  dc  vous  lervir  fuccede  k  fa  fux'cnn. 

Aa  5.  /c.  3, 

In  the  tragedy  of  Sertorius^  the  Queen,  furpri- 
fed  with  the  news  that  her  lover  was  ailaflinated, 
inftead  of  venting  any  paflion,  degenerates  into  a 
cool  fpeftator,  and  is  pleafed  to  inftrudl  the  by- 
ftanders  how  a  queen  ought  to  behave  on  fuch  an 
occafion ; 

Viriafe.  II  m'en  fait  voir  enfemble,  et  Tauteur,  et  U, 
caufe. 
Par  cet  aflaffinat  c'eft  dc  moi  qu'on  difpofe, 
C'eft  mon  trone,  c'eft  moi  qu'on  pretend  conquerir, 
Et  c'eft  mon  jufte  choix  qui  feul  Pa  fait  perir. 
Madame,  apres  fa  perte,  et  parmi  ces  alarmes, 
N'attendez  point  de  moi  de  fbupirs,  ni  de  larmes } 
Ce  ipnt  amufemens  que  dedaigne  aifement 
Le  prompt  et  noble  orgueil  d'un  vif  reflentiment, 
i)m  pleure,  Taffoiblit,  qui  foupire,  Texhale, 
II  faut  plus  de  fierte  dans  une  ame  royale ; 
Et  ma  douleur  foumife  aux  foins  de  le  "^enger,  6rc. 

Sq  much  in  general  upon  the  genuine  fenti- 

ments 
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ments  of  pSflien.  I  proceed  to  particnlar  o¥«t. 
rations..  -And,  firft,  paffions  feldom  contimfe 
uniform  any  «confiderable  time :  they  generally- 
ffuauatfe,  !\yelling atid fubficfing by  turns,  often. 
in  a  quick  fwceffion* ;  and  the  fentiments  cai- 
not  be  juft  unlels  they  correfpond  to  this  fluftua- 
tion.  Accordingly )  a  climax  fhows  aever  b^t^ 
than  in  expreiHng  a  fj^elling  pdlkm :  the  foUat* 
ing  paf&gesxmay  fuifice  for^n  illuftrati^n^ 

r 

Qroonoko,  ■  Can  you  raifc  the  dead  ? 

Purfue  «nd  overtake  die  wings  of  time  { 
And  bring  about  again*  the  hours,  the  days. 
The  years,  that  made  me  happy? 

Ahneria, —  How  haft  thou  Charm'd 

The  wildnefs  of  the  waves  and  rocks  to  this  ?    * 
That  thus  relenting  they,  have  giv*n  thee  back 
1*0  earth,  to  light  and  life,  to  love  and  me? 

,     ,  .  Mourning  Bridey  €1^1.  fc.  J. 

I  would  nbt  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'ft 
For  the  whole  Ipace  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grafp. 
And  the  rich  earth  to  boot. 

Macbeth,  tff?  4.^^.4, 


The  following  paflkge  exprtffei  finely  the  pr6gr6fs 
of  convidlion, 

liCt  ftie  not  ftir^  nor  breathe,  left  I  diffolv<^ 

*  See  Aqi,  a.  part  3.  '' 

Tbat 
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TKat  teader,  lovely  fovfti,    of  pMnt<*d  aJr; 

So  like  Algeria.     Hal  it  finks,  it  Ms', 

I'll  catch  it  ere  it  goes,   and  grafp  hey  ihade. 

Tis  lifel    'tis  v^rarm  !    'tis  Ihcl    *cis  flie  hcrfdfl 

It  is  Almeria !  'tis,   it  is  my  wife  !     ■ 

Mourning  Sridi,  a5f2,jft.  6. 

In  the  progrefs.  of  thought,  our  refolutions  be- 
come more  vigorous  as  well  as  our  palfions : 

If  ever  I  do  yield  or  give  confent. 
By  any  aftion,  word,   or  thought,   to  wed 
Another  Lord ;  may  then  juft  heav'n  fliow'r  down^   Aa 

Mourning  Bride^  udli.fc^  i. 

And  this  leads  to  a  fecond  obfervation,  That 
the  diferent  ftages  of  a  paffioni  and  its  different 
directions,  from  its  biith  to  its  extindlion,  muft 
be  carefully  reprefentcd  in  their  order ;  becaufe 
otherwife  the  fentiments,  by  being  mifplaced, 
will  appear  forc'd  and  unnatural.  Refentment, 
for  example,  when  provoked  by  an  atrocious  in- 
jury, difcharges  itfelf  firft  upon  the  author :  ien-- 
timents  therefore  of  revenge  come  always  firft, 
and  muft  in  fonie  meafure  be  exhaufted  before  the 
perfon  injured  think  of  grieving  for  his  prefent 
diftrefs.  In  the  Cid  of  Corneille,  Don  Diegud 
having  been  affronted  in  a  cruel  manner,  exprefTes 
fcarce  any  fentiraex^t  of  revenge,  but  is  totally  oc-. 
cupied  in  contemplating  the  low  fituation  to 
which  be  is  reduced  by  the  affront; 

0 
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O  rage !  o  defefpoir  !  o  vicillefle  ennemie  ! 
N*ai-je  done  tant  vecu  que  pour  cette  infamie  ? 
Et  ne  fuis-je  Uanchi  dans  les  travaux  guerricrs, 
Que  pour  voir  en  une  jour  fletrir  tant  de  lauriers  ? 
Mon  bras,  qu'avec  refpeft  toute  FEfpagne  admire, 
Mon  braS|  qui  tant  de  fois  a  fauve  cet  empire, 
Tant  de  fois  affermi  le  trone  de  fon  Roi, 
Trahit  done  ma  querelle^  et  ne  fait  ricn  pour  moi ! 
O  cruel  fouvcnirde  magloire  pafTce  I 
Oeuvre  de  tant  de  jours  en  uti  jour  effacee ! 
Nouvelle  dignite  fatale  a  mon  bonheur ! 
Precipiee  eleyc  d'ou  tombe  mon  honneur! 
F^ut-il  de  votre  eclat  voir  tripmpher  le  Comte,    . 
Et  mourir  fans  vengeance,    ou  vivre  dans  la  honte  ? 
*  Comte,  fois  de  mon  Prince  a  prefent  govemeur, 
Ce  haut  rang  n'admet  point  un  homme  fans  honneur ; 
Et  ton  Jaloux  orgueil  par  cet  afiront  infigne, 
Malgre  le  choix  du  Roi,  m'en  a  fu  rendre  indigne. 
Et  toi,  de  mes  exploits  glorieux  inftrument, 
Mais  d'un  corps  tout  de  glace  inutile  omement, 
Fer  jadis  tant  a  craindre,  et  qui  dans  cette  offenfe 
M'as  fervi  de  parade,  et  non  pas  de  defenie, 
Va,  quitte  deformais  le  dernier  des  humains, 
Fafle  pour  me  vanger  en  de  meilleures  mains. 

LeCid,  a^  1.^.4, 

Thefe  fentiments  are  certainly  not  what  occur  to 
the  mind  in  the  firft  movements  of  the  paffion. 
In  the  fame  manner  as  in  refentment,  the  firft 
movements  of  grief  are  always  directed  to  its 
objeft :  yet  with  relation  to  the  fudden  and  fe- 
vere  diftemper  that,  feized  Alexander  bathing  in 
the  river  Cydnus,  Quintus  Curtius  d^sfcribes  the 

.    firft 
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leader,  far  from  hoijR^  ,^ij<^  -{ja^ -fcs^cce  ^j[  j^|>f?f 

Sylvia,  upon  a  report  of  her.Jljiyg^F-i,-?^?*,:  Wl^<* 
flie  believed  certain,  inftead  of  bemoaning  the 
lofs  eiSa  beloffsAohjb&ii '  tiamfc4<bi- iibou^itsr-^^n 
herfelf,  and  wohd««;her  }ifiai*<tees^-not  breafc ;  ^ 

•■  '  ,         .  .    t  r  •  .     -  »• 

'  '      ••        '      ^'    '(  -f^     i       ''        '  ■•''(  '1  •  •  '    /      •'     « 

I 

Ohime,  ben  ftn  d?  faflo, 

Pol  che  quefta  n^veHa  oofi-m'ucSSe;- 

In  the  ti;a^dj^  6^J(^e  Shpre^  ^^^^H  "^  ^'^^  ^^t 
purpofe  o^  deftroying  her  t^xy^J^^'^^^  foJlQWr 

Oh  Jcaleufy !   thou  bane  of  "flcf^^  f^icn^^ip,        .  ^ 

Thou  wo^tisrt^diw  Qi<)tjr  toiMi^f  bR/i^snA^ 

How  does  4i][:i)«^CQiiQ.B»i£(^  ^mf  («fe»e&>^ 

And  tuni  our  gende  natures  into  bitterncjfe  I  , ,  1,  '  > 

§58<i.:W^cre  ihe  co«^  I,  .Q999  9>y%art:?  ^^ar^lj^g^, 

Now  my  chang'd  eyje^^-p  blafted,  \/^ith  l^eij  bfsam;^,  •  .  • 

Loathe  that  knpi^AJij  %^,   apd  fi/^^cii.  ^.  b^hoJid  bcr. 

•  .    « 

Thefe  are  the  Tfiie^ion^  of^  cppi  ip€;^2i5o;%  ,  A 

pailion  while  it  has  the  afcenc^t^  andis  ireely 

indaiged^'  ^gg^lH  not 'to  the  manwhcKfeel^it^ 

VoL.L  Ff  any 


.•-^.»   ^ 


I  <   •  t 
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any  fentfmcnt to 4ts  own- prejudice :  refleSiens 
like  the  foregoing,  occur  not  to  him  ^readily  tUi 
the  pfaffion  haveTpent  its  vigor.  * 

A  perfon  fometimes  is-  agitated  at  cifnce  by  dif- 
ferent paffioni-;  and  the  mind  intius  cafe  vibra- 
tiiig  like  la  pendulum,  -  vents  ftielf  in  fentiments 
that  partake  of  the  femi  vibratioit/  This  J  give 
as  a  tliird  obfervatlbn :  * 


>  I     I. 


J  ^\;         J  J  '  .L'.l 


.  ^ntf  'Wotdd  I  hadtievcr  trod  this  l^ng^ 
Or  felt  tl^e  flatten^  jtliat  gypw  uppp  it  I 
Ye've  angels  &ces,  but  Heav'n  knows  your  hearts. 
What  fhall  become  of  mc  now }   yKP}^^^  kwly ! 
I  am  die  moft  unhappy  woman  livmfr ' . 
Alas  i  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ? 

To  heriuameru 
5hipwreck'd  upon  a  Jcingdom,  ^ere  no  pity. 
No  ix\txiAs\  no  hope  !  Ho  kindred  weep  fqr  me  I  * 
Almoft,  no  grave  allowed  riie. 

HfnryVm.aai.fc.i. 

Othetto.  Oh  devil,  dcvS ! : 
If  that  the  earth  coutd  teem  wkh  'woman's  teass. 
Each  drop  fhe  falls,  would  t»t>^;a  tn:)NSd(dilpi 
Out  of  my  fight. 

Dejdemma.  I  will  not  ftay  t'ofiend  you;  igoinf* 

Lodovico.  Truly,  an  obedient  lady  : 
I  do  befeech  your  Lordfhip,  call  her  back. 

Oth^  Miftrefs— -r 

J)ef.  My  Lord. 

0th.  What  y  ould  you  with  her.  Sir  ? 
Lod.  Who,  I,  my  Lord? 

Qthj,  Ay ;  ypu  did  w){h  that  I  wQuId  make  her  turn: 
^^^  ihe  Gux  turn  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on ; 

And 


V  t 
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Arid  turn  again.  ^And  fhc  can  weep,  S!r,   weep; 
And- (he's  obedient!   as  yon  fay ,  obedient ; 
Very  obedient  — rpinooewl  you  in  your  t^ftfs  -p*  » 
Concerning  thisK  Sir»— -  oh  well-painted  paifion !  -*^ 
I  am  commanded  home — get  you  away, 
I'll  fend  ftjr  you  anon  r—  Sir,  I  obey  jtliS  maptfatc. 
And  will  return. tQ  y^pfccer-r?:— IJeOipe,  ayaunt ! 
. ,.    \       I    .. ,,..  .^     '^  ^  {Exit  Defdemona. 

Othelh,  a^4./c.6. 

jS^lia.  Oh !  my  good  Lord,  I  would  fpeak  a  word 
with  you. 

Othello.  Yes,  'tis  -ffimilia  —  By  and  by  -—  Shc'$  4c^4, 
^Ib  like  fli&  conies  to  fpeslk  of  Caffio's  death  {   ' 
The  noifeiwashigh. — Ha !  no  more  moving  I 
S^  jM  the-graye.    Shall  fhe  come  in  ?  were't  gOG4  ^ 
I  think  ihe  ftirs  again --^  No  —  what's  the  bcft  ^ 
\i  (he  come  in,  Ihell,  fure,  ipeak  to  my  wife  2 
My  wife !   my  wife  !  What  wife  ?.  I  have  no  wife  j 
Ph  infupportaUe  !   oh  heavy  hour ! 

OthiUo,  aSls.fc.T. 

A  fourth  obfervation  is,  That  nature,  which 
gave  us  paflions,  and  made  them  extremely  bene- 
ficial when  moderate,  intended  undoubtedly  that 
they  ihould  be  fuVjefted  to  the  government  of  rea- 
fon  and  confcience  *.  It  is  therefore  againft  the 
order  of  nature,  that  paffion  in  any  cafe  ihoul4 
take  the  le^  in  contradidtion  to  reafon  and  con- 
fcience ;  fuch  a  ftate  of  mind  is  a  fort  of  anarchy, 
which  every  one  is  ^tih^med  of,  and  epd^vours  to 

J  See  chap.  3.  part  y. 


hide  or  dijpfeml^e.  Eyen  loypy  K^^^pwr  lajtid^jij 
is  attended ,  with  :a  pQpfcj9ias  ihmne  whraltW- 
comes  immoderate ;  it  is  Qoiireped  ffem  the  wprld, 
^nd'difclofed  only  to  the  fe^hrvecJ  (Ajeftt 


Et  que  ramour  foiiVcnt  dc  rcmors  combatfu  ' 
Paroifle  uiie  foiblefib;  ct  nonunc  Vcrtu,     -      ••  • 

jPoikaUf   L* art  poet,  chant,  3.  /.  loj. 

P,  they  Ipyp  leaft  ^hs^t  let  men  know  thdr  loj^c. 

TvjQ  Gentlemen  cfVertn^^  aSi  i.y^.3. 


» «    • 


»»  •  % 


Hence  ^  capital  rule  in  the  r^B¥Q£${)|4tlm  Qf  ixn* 
moderate  pai&ms,  that  their  genuine,  lentiinents 
pu^ht  to  be  hid  or  difiembled  as  much  as  poffible, 
And  this  holds  in  an  e^cial  manner  with  refpeft 
to  criminal  pafliojis :  one  nqver  counfels  the  com- 
jniffion  of  a  crime,  in  nlaii;  terriis :  guilt  muftuot 

,  j^ppaJT  in  its  B^ative  cdlours,  even  in  thought  ; 
the  propofal  mull  be  made  by  hints,  and  by  re- 
prefentingtbe  adion  in  fome  favourabj,?  Ij^ht. 
Of  the  propriety  of  fei^timept  upon  fych  an  pcca- 
iion, "  Shakefpiear,  in  the  Tempefi^  has  given  us  a 
beautiful  example.      The  fubjed}:  is  ;i  propofal 

.  ipade  by  the.  ufurpinj|  ^^uke  9^  Mil^  t^a  i^ba- 
ftian,  to  murde^his  brother  Uie  King  of  Naples ; 

Antoni^. .  '  '  ;  ^ — : — :— What  might, 

■^Vorthy  Sebaftian^ — ^^O,  what  might  —  no  moi'e. 
-And  yet,  methinks,  (fee  It  in  thy  fece, 
^l^at  thou  fhouldft  be :  th'  occafion  fpeaks  thee,  and 

'        '        '    '  My 


-nfi  ?  xLcs 


*  '.  VV**  lift  *i  rffi^ryt,        •*  i<<  *' 

Drdp{>iilgup(Mi'tiiy  head;'        .*      '  7     .     \ 

. .  •  J0x;±'iv 


-  :;;l,  '    :  ..l  — -i  t  ) 


_,  ,.  i>  ^^v4^1-i'*f' J^,:^r*jt  ::'/jL-i7  L-.J;.  ">.'/ii-iO 

There  cannot  be  s  fii^r^piftwe^  of  this  kmd^  t)iaa 
that  of  King  JohnjTqKeitfng.J^ijj^rt^^^  tljji 

young 'PAinC5«Atth»I!rtf.r:      i.:r:i:  ,?,/>,.   ^ 
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AT.  7oA«.  Comp  hUter> .  rtwbc.iftr:(Q  ijiy  .&^^  Hg&ffi 
We  owt  thee  mucii ;,  within^this  YalI:ofc  fleftL,.  [   ,  •  I;: :;  t 
There  is  a  foul  couBtfthee  Ijercre^jtcj^,.^ .;  ,  ^      r     r .,  ; 
And -with  advaiitage  fliea-ns  t;o  pay  rity  Jove;    > 
Andi  my  good  friqad^  thy  voluotary  oath      ^  .;,./«; 

Lives  in  this  boJbmi  dearly  cheriflied.;,^  .     .    _.    «; 

Give  me  thy  -hand,, .  J,  hada  thi^g  toj  fty-^-r-^*^     ,_ 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  fome.beucr  time,  .-  -     % 

By  Hcav*n>  Hubcttf,  J'm  almoftj^arnfd 
To  fay  what  good  refpeft  I. have  o£ith^^. 
Hubert,  I  j^v(i  mucli  hounden  to  your  .Majefty. ;  v  ^ 
K.  Jfshn ^  Gaodfrlciid,  thou,  haft  no  cai^fe  to  %  ib 
yet-- — >  .•  c      ■  '■  .y ./ 

B^t  thou  ftialtih^ve  r:\and  creep  time  ne*er  fo  flowi 
Yet  it  (hall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 

I^d  a  thing  Co  fey ^but;  tet  it  gat  -  ^ 

Thefun  is  inxhe.heay'n,  and  the  proud  day>,        ; 

'Ac|:cndcd  with,  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 

is  all  too  wajitori,  and  too  full  of  gawds,  . .    ' ' 

To  give  me  audience.     If  the  midnight-belt 

i)id  with  his  it-bti  tongue  and  brazeiJ  itiouth 

Soiiiid  ofefc  into  the  drbtirfy  race  bf  hrght ; 

If  tliis  fanie  \fei*e  a  church-yard  %here'  We  {land> 

(And  Aou  poffeffibd  w}th  al  thoufimd  Wongs  i; 

.Or  if  that/urlyfprrjt  Melancholy  .  -  -  :  •    • 

Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy-thick* 

Ff3  Which 
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Which  eUe  runs  tickliaj^  iip  2^d  down  the  veins, . 

Making  that  idiot  Laughter  keep  me|is  eye$^ 

And  ftraia  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment* 

(A  paflion  hateful  to  my  purpofes) ; 

Or  if  that  tjiou.  coujdft  fee  roe  without  eyes, 

Hear  me  without  thin^  cars,  and  make  reply         •  -  -  •  ^ 

Whhouta-toogue,  ufing  conceit  aldne,^ 

Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  Ibuddb  of  words  ;^   ' 

Then,  in  defpight  of  broad-ey'd  watchful  day, 

I  would  into  thy  hoCom  pour  my  thbught^.  - 

But  ah,  I  will  not.  —  Yet  I  love  thee  welt;  - '-   ' 

And,  by  my  troth,  I  thttik  thou  lov'ft  me  well. 

Hubert.  So  well,,  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake^ 
Though  that  my  death  were  ^unft  to  my  aA#  < 
ByHeav'n,  I'ddo't. 

K,  Join.  Do  npi' I  know f  thou  wouldft  ?    .       •  ♦ 
Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  thrbw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.  '  Til  tell  thee  Vhat,  my  friend ; 
He  is  a  very  ferpent  in  my  way. 
And,  whef  efbe'er  this  foot  of  mine  dotb  tread,    ' 
He  lies  before  me.    Doft  thou  underftand  me? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

King  John,  a3 'i.fc.  i^ 

9 

As  things  are  beft  illuftrated  by  their  <:ontni* 
ries,  I  proceed  to  oolIeA  from  approved  authors^ 
fentiments  that  appear  faulty.  The  fifft  clafs 
Ihall  confift  of  fentiments  that  accord  not  with 
the  paflion  j  or,  in  other  words,  fentiments  that 
the  paflion  does  not  naturally  fuggefl:.  In  the  ie- 
cond  clafs,  fhall  be  ranged  fentiments  that  may 
belong  to  an  ordinary  poilion,  but  unfuitable  to 
it  as  tindlured  by  a,  fin  ovular  chai*after.    Thoughts 

that 
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tjiat  properly  are  not  fentimcrfts,  but  rather  de* 
fcriptions,  make  a  third..  Sentiments  that  be- 
long to  the  paffion  reprelented,.  ;hut  are  faulty  ai 
being  introduced  too  early  or  tpo  late,,  make  a 
fourth.  .  Vicious  fentiments  expofed  in  their  na- 
tive dre&,  inliead  of  being  concealed  or  difgul^ 
led,  make  a  fifth.  And  m  the  lad  dafs, ,  fhall  f>e 
collected  fentiments  fuited  to  no  cliaracter  nor 
paflion,.  and  therefwe  un9atui)al« 

The  firfl  clafs  contains  faulty  fentimetits  of  va- 
rious kinds,  which  I  fhall  endeav<mr  tb  diftinguHh 
from  each  othef ;  beginning  with  fehtiments  tliat 
are  faulty  by  being  above  the  tone  of  the  pailion : 

Otbetb. — *■     ■    ■  O  toy  fours  joy ! 

If  after  every  tempeft  come  fuch  calms. 
May  the  winds  blow  tffl  they  have  waken'd  death : 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  feas 
Olympus  high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
Ais  iieU's  from  heaven  \ 

Othello,  an  2./c.  6. 

f 

This  fentiment  may  be  fuggefted  by  violent  and 
inflamed  paflion,  but  is  not  fuited  to  the  fatisfaq- 
tiori,  however  great,  that  onef^  feels  upon  efca- 
ping  danger. 

Philafier.  Place  me;  fome  god,  upon  a  pyramid 
Higher  than  lulls  o£  earth,  and  lend  a  voice 
Loud  as  your  thuikter  to  me,  that  from  thence 
I  ipa]r:4ifcourfc  to  all  the  under-world 
The  worth  that  dwells  in  him* 

.    Piifa/frofJ^eaumntundFUfcierpdai. 

Ffij  Second. 


45^  SektiMenW:  dhVM. 

■■'^■^etotfcl/'^n^lfiefets'  \56l6\ir  this  t6ne  ^  thi 
i^^ioh .    ^Smyfhy  p\img  ■  Pbmpey  kb  Mth, 

Ipfeech  Ml'of  ■CTJtti'Vefiei5tt'6nV  tfeat'ft  in  hrttfe^tt 
<?i^hji^v^  oJF  the  ^aliidi : ' 


Ah !  fi  je  f  avois  cHkT  jb  r«ttTl»«>{Kii4ik  litOlre^ 
.  Je  ftrois  ^ns'teitxiDne  oikle  CSclm'a  fidt'Daftre^  . 

.  J^^couper  tropr  d'ay^s,  et  fe  tromper  au  cI\oix« 
Le  Deflin  les  avcugle  au  ];>ord  da  precipice^ 
Ou  u  ^uelque  lumiere  en  leur  ame  fe  gliile, 
Cette  faufTe  clartedpnt  il  les  eblouir, 

Le  plbnge  dans' un^  gouffre^  et  puia  s'evaQotut.   . 

•       -  •  •  ft 

In  Les  Freres  ent^mif^  of  Racine,  the  fecondaft 
is  opened  with  a  love-fcene  r  Hmiba  tMkS  tift  bis 
ihiftrdfs  df  -tlhe  *ft>nnents  of  abfence,  of  the  luftre 
^ofhereyes,  that  he  ougjhtrtodie.no  where  but 
at  Tier  Feet,  ^  aiid'  tliat  ohe  moAieiit  qSf  apienpe  is  a 
fhoufahd  years  t.  Antigone  on  tfer  psui  adb  the 
coquette ;  pretends  fhe  'mhft  bfe  gone  to  w4it  on 
her  mother  and  brother,  and  cannot  ftay  to  liKeu 
to  his  covmtlhip.  ,  This  is  pdious  Erench  saHan- 
try,  below,  the  dignity  of  the ^paffion  of  love:  it 
would,  fcarcQ.J^^excufaUe- inpaintiog  m^em 
French  manners;  and  is  infafTeraUb  whArc  tbc 
ancients  are  brought  upbn  the  fta^.  Tlie  man- 
iie?9  painted  in  tlie  Ale^afiSre  of  the  fame  author 
>  '     .  .  .  arc 


.  i 


I 
■■ 

I 


are  not  more  jufi :  f^^hch'gallan^ry  pV^vd]lfetfefe'f;e 
throumout.        ,    .  .       ,         ,.,r 

.      ,    ,        '      ,  ^      -  •  r-i  ^       ilj  •  •♦•'*'  i  '     ^ 

Third,  S'entiitt'ents  tMt  agrei  not  with  ttie 
tone  ©r  th^  paffionj  as  where  a  pteaiant  feft ti±ent 
is  grafted  upon  a  painful  paffion,  or  the  contrary  • 
Jn  the  following  ijiilai^^e^  tiie  (e»tiimmts  are  tm 
^y  ibr  a.ferious  pa^ioQ. 


»     < « 


No  happier  talk  thcfe  faded  eyes  purfiic  ;  ^  " 

To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do. 

*    ^    :*    *  ■  .  *    'i  I'        ^      *    i,,-* '•.-'      A'  ,'    .J    • 

^Apz/w  to  jfMard,  I  47, 

;;    '  »    J     *     ..    J    *  ..    . ,\*: 

» 

Again,  / 

Heav'n  ferft  fciligiit  letters  |br  lome  wretch's  aici,  '      \ 
Some  banifli'd  lovA:,   or  Ifeme  captive  iiiatd ;. 
They  liye,  tliey  ipcat,  tfeey  breathe  what  love  mjlpire^ 
^  "^fSltrm  nrohi  ithc  ftul,  and  Yaithfiil  to  hs  fBrcs  j 
The  virgin's  wifh  without  her  fears  impart,    '       \ 
Excife'tlfe'l&di,  khd  i)6'ur  out  ail  the  Wrt ;  ;* 

Speed  the'lfefe  ?nferc6uric  n-bm  foul  to  (bul,  ^ 

And  waft  a  figh  from  Indus  to  the  pott. 

Ebifa  to  Abelardy  L  51. 


•  « 


Satan,  enraged  by  a  threatening  of  the  angel 

GabHeL  aiifwerS  thus :  /  ^^ 

.  ..     i  .  .  ^  ..  ^       t      •    • 

'i'heA  when  1  aitt  Ay  captive  talk  of  chains/       \     ' 
1^v6yxi.  limitary  cTierub  j  but  ere  then 

Far 
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Far  }ieavier  load  U^T^elf  cxpe&  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  ami,  though  Heaven's  Eiing 
Ride  on  thy  wings,  and  thou  with  thy  compeers, 
Us'd  to  the  yoke,  draw'ft  his  triumphant  wfaeek 
tn  progrefs  through  the  i^ad  ofhczv^njlar-pav'd. 

The  concluding  epithet  fornis  &  gratld  tod  de* 
lightful  image,  which  cannot  be  the  genuine  off* 
fpringofrage.  .   . 

Fo:urth.  Sentiments  t66  artiiicial  for  a  fe- 
rious  paffion.  I  give  for  the  firft  example  a 
fpeech  of  Piercy  expiring : 

O,  Harry,  thou  haft  robb'd  me  of  niy  growth  t 

I  betteir  brook  the  lofs  of  brittle  life. 

Than  thofe  proud  titles  thou  haft  won  of  me ; . 

They  wound  my  thoughts,  worfe  than  thy  iword  raj 

fleih. 
But  thought^s  the  ilave  of  life,  and  Ufe  time's  fool; 
And  time,  that  takes  furvey  of  all  the  world,  ' 
Muft  have  a  ftop. 

Pirft  part  Henry  IV.  aSl  5.  fc.  j, 

.Livy  inferts  the  following  paf&gein.a  plaintive 
oration  of  the  Locrenfes,  accufing  Pleminius  the 
Roman  legate  of  oppreflion. 

4 
^> 

*In  hoc  legato  veftro,  nee  hpminis  quicquam  eft,  Fatrcs 
Confcripti,  prseter  figuram  et  fpeciem ;  neque  Roman! 
civis,  prxter  habitum  veftiruiQque,  et  ibnum  linguse  La- 
fooK*    Feftis  et  bellua  immanis,   quales  fretumi,  quon- 

'    '  ■    * '      "  dam, 


dam,  qiip^^^Si^iluL  4ivid|inui:»  ad  perniciem  iutyigantiuni 
circumfedifie.  labulae  ferunt  ^. 


r     O 


Congreve  fhows  a  fine  talte  in  the  fentiments  of 
ahsLMbummg  Bride*  But  in  Ctie  foliowing  paf- 
iiagej  tlier  pidure  Utoa^tful  to  be  fi^efted  bf 
Severe  grief. 


%ft' 


•      - 


>'^  *  Abneria.  O  no  1  Time  gives  increafe  to  my  affli^EUons. 
The  drcling  hours,  that  gather  all  the  woes 

1  ^WSudl  are'diffiis^d  throngkthe  reniving  year, 

.  €osD^  heavy  laden  wkh  ch'o^r^ffiog  weight 
To  mej^ ,  with  me;  fucceffiyely>.  they  leave 
The  flgbs, .  the  tears,  the  groam*  the  reftkfs  cares. 
And  all  the  damps  of  grief,  that  did  retard  their  flight : 
They  ihake  their  downy  wings,  and  fcatter  all 
Th^  dire  colleAeddews  on  my  poor  head; 

'TThen  fly  with  joy  and  fmftncfs  froift  me.  « 

In  the  fame  play,  Aliheria  feeing .  a  d&A  body, 
-which  fhe  tookto  be  Alphonfo's,  ^xfM'efles  fenti* 
inents  ftrained  and  artificial,  which  nature  fug- 
gefls  not  to  any  perfon  upon  fuch  an  occasion : 

Had  they,  or  hearts,  or  eyes,  that  did  this  deed  I 

Could  eyes  endure  to  guide  (uch  cruel  hands  ? 

Are  not  my  eyes  guilty  alike  with  theirs. 

That  thus  can  gaze,  and  yet  not  turn  to  ftone  ? 

—  I  do  not  weep !  The  iprings  of  tears  are  di7'd. 

And  of  a  fudden  I  am  calm,  as  if  ^ 

All  things  were  well ;  and.  yet  my  huiband's  murdered  1 

•  Titos  Liyiusy  L  2^  $  17. 

Yes, 


.i 


iU  S^kTtm'h^^         *h;X^. 


.       ,  -,  ^^5$,  fell. 

f&lqr;lDctib&  ^7^  ^Ifich;  17900.  ^knew  1.  n&Uft  rccHv^  irodn 

^^    "^^  _MJ    —  '  ^  ^ 

your  prefence  ?     Tou  have  robb'd  my  life  O^fecae  hoidis 
of  happinefi  that  ought  to  have  been  in  it. 

Popefs^  &dc!g)^  tarthchndguon^.  6^sn  ian£bitiUttte 
lady,  exp{4lfel$  ^I'eMg^'^tllb'Mdll-tMld^^^^ 
cern  and  forfo^  Bt'  tfife'9iffiWi^B»' fti»  of  »  ^- 

patiietic,  rej'eCTS,  all  ndliofl'  Wirii  Qiiaaiti.  We 
therefore  c^n  jgive  no  quarter  to  the  foUdwino: 
paflage,  whicji  i&  emiiiend;[  difcQr<iaBil;  ,wip  the 
fubje(94;;.^nd  is  not  the  language  of  the  heart, 
but  of  the  imagination  indulging  its  flights  at 
esdfej  'it  tvould  Jje  51  {biil;fl|9ire  -jGevergcenfiire,  if* 
it:  fl^uUl  be  afcribejl  to  |i9^t9Siop, '  oopj^ing  indif^ 
^edy:/n^ttes,bee!afairtfey»tljers,^         ^ 

What  though  no  weeping*  loves  thy  aflies  grace^ 
Nor  poUfli'd  marble  emul^^Qjt^v  face  ?  r 
What  though  no  facred  earth  alloV  tkee  roqiii* 
Nor  hallowed  dirge  be  muttcr'd  o'er  thy  tomb  r 
Yet fhallthy grave  wiijk  riling  flbw^fS & Srtu, 
And  the  green  turf  ke  lightly,  on.  thy  Bteait : 
There  fliatl  tie  morii  lieV  carlieft  tears  ^^(^^ 
There  the  firft  rofca  6^  tte  year  mau  blow  • 
W  hile  angels  with  tliiir  filler  wiAgs  o'crfliadfe 
The  ground,  now  facred  by~tby  reliqpes  made. 

•  'Fifth. 

1 


s 


Fifth-  .¥aBel^j/!w  ^if^i  fei<^^Stf\T%#^ 

how6l^ier<l^^iiiapsi]bu£9  in'a(^idtbiJib{iit/:xEiQ;^- 
•verb^tbe  oftpnn^(3F  any  ferious  or  important 
paflion*.  In  the  Jerufalemof  TaiTo,  Tancred, 
afters  unfffe  combaf/lperit  with  fatieueJ  and  Ims 
of  blood;  falls  intj^^a^fv^^ooR    in  ^bc^i.^ituati^^ 

undfirftood  tft  ^  §fi^4  fe^  #Kffl?ffSd  J»  .fe/O^- 
nia,  whO;^i^jl9b»^>^iCbi(lifia  A 

more  happy  fitwtlwarpfiQii  b^iiiiagined^ta  nSfe 
grief  ittifl  iifftaut'  to  it^^^lgh^'piwh  ^  'dftd  yiet, 
•hi-^ehCl^^'JleK.forrow,  flie  defcends  moft  abomi- 
nably intp.  antithefis  .  and  conceit,  even  of  .die 
ioweft  kind:  - 

E  in  lui  vferso  dliieifccai)!!  ycria^  •    r     '"^      \  '  . 
JLacnmey  e  voce  di  loipin  imfta, 
"In  che  mifero  punto  hor  qui  me  mena 
Fortuna  ?  a  <h£  veduta  ainara  e  trifta  ? 
'  jDopo  gran  tempo  i^  U  Wtfovdt  pena^  ^   -^  '  . 

Tancrediy  e  ti  riveggio,  e  non  fon  vifta, 
Vifta  non  fon  da  te,  benche  prcfentc 


,     '  \-rt,.',§      i  ,  J,        •  ,,       :        -J 


,Api?idf'§  IaTOentatibn,;;eff.e£^ip§  Her'ioyer  Ri^^l^ 
dp,*,  is  in  the'fenip  vitious  tafte. 

I  am  not  barren  to  bring  ^orth  complai^^:,  j  »  ^ 

^11  fprings  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes. 


;o     '.J 


««♦ 


Canto  ao.  ftan.  124.  12  c  ^  126. 


That 
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That  I,  being  governed  by  th«  wAt'ry  moon»    • 

;  Mtyfead  forth  plenteous  tears  :uy4trawa  thfe  woria, 

•  Ail,  for  my. Jsiiiband^  for  my  df»r  Lord  Edward.        ; 

Kif^  RUhard  III.  ^  2.  ^.  a. 

« •  • «         * 
7tfff^  5^or^.  L^t  me  be  branded  for  the  public  fcom, 

Tiim'd  forth,  and  driven  to  wander  like  a  vagabond. 

Be  friendlefi  and  forfaken,  feek  my  bread ']   '" 

Upon  the  barren  wild,  and  defolate  wafte, 

Feed  on  my  Jtghs,  and  drink  r^y  '/e^&ng  ^t ear  si 

Ere  I  confent  to  teach  my  4ip9  jqjuA^cc^ 

Or  wroing  dbe  orphan  who  |^  pone  t^£ive  him. 

,  Jane  Shoref  0^4, 

Give  me  your'drops,  ye  fbft-Klefcendiag  rains, . 
Give  me  your  dreams,  ye  never -ceafing  ipnngs. 
That  my  fad  eyes  may  ftill  fupply  my  duty. 
And  feed  an'everlafting  flood  q{  forrpw. 

/    ,  Jane  Shore,  off  s^ 

Jane  Shore  utters  her  laft  trejatbin  a  witty  con- 
ceit: 

Then  all  is  well,  and  I  fhall  deep  in  peace  ^-^ — 

Tls  very  dark,  and  I  have  loft  you  now  — 

Was  there  not  fomething  I  would  have  bequeath'd  you  ? 

J3ut  I  have  nothing  left  me  to  beftow^ 

Nothing  but  one  fad  figh.    Oh  merpy,  Qeav'n !     [7)irx* 

Gilford  to  Lady  Jane  Gray,  when  both  w#re  con- 
demned to  die: 

Thou  ftand*ft,  unmov'd ; 

Cahn  temper  fit^  upon  thy  bpauteous  brow> 
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Thy  tja  that  flow'd  fo  fiift  fop  Edwaid?*  lofip 

Gaze  unfitonrem'd  upon  the  roin  round  thetf,  i'  ^ 

As  if  diou  hadft.refoly'd  to  brave  thy.  fatc»  . 

And  triumph  in  the  midft  of  defolation. 

Ha !  fee^  it  ftvdls,  the  Equddtr/ftal  riEcu   .  ^ 

It  fiarfei  in  fpight  oftfase^— 4^but  I  wiU  cateh  it,'       i 

Nor  lee  the  earth  be  wet  with  dew  fo  rich. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  4tSl  4.  nei^f  the  enJk- 

The  copjcUiding  fentiment  is  altogether  fi^ical^ 
unf^itable  jtathe  importance  of  the  opcafion,  wA 
even  to  tjie  dighity  of  the  paljioft  <rf  lave. 

•  •  •      • 

CorneiUe,  tn  his  Exci/ipen  of  the  Cid  *,  anfwer-* 
i<]g  an  objedtion,  .Tha(  J)is  fentiments  are  fome-t. 
times  too  much  refined  for  perfons  in  deep.dif-^ 
trefs,  obferves,  that  if  poets  did  not  indulge 
i^ntimeats  more  ingenious  dr  refined  ii^lpax[\zre 
prompt^  by!  paiHon,  f  heir  performances  woul4 
often  be  low;  apd  extreme  grief  tvpuld ^ never 
fugged  but  exclamations  mtr^jp  This  is  in  plaii^> 
language  to  aflfert,  thjit  forc'd  thoughts  are  J>et-^ 
ter  than  thofef  th^t  ^re  natural,  and  ought  to  be 
preferred. 

r 

1 

The  fecond  clafs  is  of  fentiments  that  may  be- 
long to  an  ordinary  paffipn,  but  are  notjperfecUy 
concordant  with  it,  as  tindured  by  a  Angular 
charader. 

In  the  laft  aft  of  that  excellent  tomedy.  The 
Carelefs  Hujhand^  Lady  EJafy,  upou  Sir  Charles's 

^  Page  316. 

^  refor- 


reformation,  •  is  m;^.  tfl>  tgiprffe  «MM|e  ^ioteitt  «?I 
turbulent  fentuneiHs  q£  joy^  tb^  are.  conikbtit 
with  the  mildhei^  of  her' chalraS^;:    < 


« '  *    .      ••'»!». 


L^  Eajy.  Qike  £}fi^  treaSqre  t  O  the  dear  rewardxif 
Iong-ddiru;]gg  lcwe<>-^-^Thiis-4--dui&tOifaaa^  yon  atino,  is 
fomething  moris  than  hsqppinefsj;,  /tk'  double/life;  and 
ittadofifioiFahQuqdipg^y.       ;   ' 

If  the  fehtiments  of  a  paffi(Mi  ought  w  he  fiiited 
.  t6  a  peculiar  charaAer,  if'is  .ftJU  more  flfecef&rjr 
that  adti<>n^  be  '  fuited  to  the  cfearafter.  fa  the 
cth  adl  of  the  Drummer,  Addifon  makes  his  gar- 
dener  aft  even  belo\<r  the  charader  of  an  ignorant 
credulous  ruftic  :  h6  gives-him  the  Ijehaviour  of 
a  gaping  idiot,  '  ^ 


'  The  following  inftauces  aye  descriptions  rather 
than  fentiments,  w])ich  con^pofe  aithkdidafs. 

(X  this  defcripti^ye  mmmep  of  painting  the  paf^ 
fionS,  there  is  in  the  Hippofytus  of  EurijHdes, 
a(%  j*.  an  iiluftrious'  inilanc^,  l;/z.  the  ^^ech  of 
ThrfeuSj  upbn  heanng-  of  his  fon*s  diihialexit. 
In  Racine^s  tragedy  of  Efth^Vy  tlie  Queen  hearing 
of  the  decree  iffued  againft  her  people,  inftead 
of  ei^preffing  fentiments  fuitable  to'  the  occaffon^ 
turns  her  attention  upon  herfelf,, '  and  defcribes 
with  accuracy  her  o^v^n  fituation  : 

Tuftc  GieJ^f '    Tout  mpa  fiuig  dans  mes  veizics  ib  glace. 

Affain, 
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Again, 

Aman.  C'cn  eft  fait,    Mon  orgucil  eft  force  de  plicr. 
L'inezorable  Aman  eft  reduit  a  prier, 

Sfiher^  a5l  3.  fc.  5. 

Malie.  Quel  prodigc  nouveau  me  trouble  et  lu'em"* 
barrafie  ? 

La  dpuceur  de  fa  voix,  fon  enfance,  fa  grace. 
Font  infenfiblement  \  mon  inimitie 
Succedcr— -^  Je  ferois  feofible  a  la  pitie  ? 

Athalie,  a5f  2,  fc.  7. 

Tit%is.  O  de  ma  paffion  fureur  defefperee  ! 

Brutus  ofVdtaire^  aSi  3.  fc.  6» 

What  other  are  the  foregoing  inftances  but  de- 
fcribing  the  paffion  another  feels  ? 

An  example  is  given  above  of  remorfe  and  de- 
fpair  exprefled  by  genuine  and  natural  fcntiments# 
In  the  fourth  book  of  Paradife  Loft^  Satan  is 
made  to  exprefs  his  remorfe  and  defpair  in  fenti- 
ments,  which,  though  beautiful,  are  not  altoge- 
ther natural ;  they  are  rather  the  fentiments  of  a 
IpeAator,  than  of  a  perfoh  who  aftually  is  tor-, 
mented  with  thefe  paffions. 

The  fourth  clafs  is  of  fentiments  introduced 
too  early  or  too  late. 

Some  examples  mentioned  above  belong  to  this 
dafs.  Add  the  following  from  Venice  preferv^d^ 
aft  5.  at  the  clofe  of  the  fcene  between  Belvidersi 

Vol.  L  G  g  and 
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and  her  father  Priuli.  The  account  given  by  Bel- 
videra  of  the  danger  flie  was  in,  and  of  her  huf- 
band's  threatening  to  murder  her,  ought  natu- 
rally  to  have  alarmed  her  relenting  father,  and  to 
have  made  him  exprefs  the  moft  perturbed  fenti- 
pients.  Infte^4  of  which,  be  diflblves  info  ten- 
dernefs  and  love  for  his  daughter,  as  if  he  had  al- 
ready delivered  her  from  danger,  arid  as  if  there 
were  a  perfeft  tranquillity  • 

Canft  thqu  forgive  me  all  my  follies  paft  I 
1*11  henceforth  be  indeed  a  lather ;  never 
Never  mqre  thn^  expqfe,  l^t  cberiih  thee^ 
Dear  as^the  vital  warmth  th^t  feeds  my  life. 
Dear  as  thofe  eyes  that  weep  in  fondncfs  o'qr  thee ; 
]Peace  to  thy  heart. 

Immoral  fentiments  expofed  in  their  native  co- 
lours, inftead  of  being  concealed  or  difguifed, 
compofe  the  fifth' clafs. 

The  Lady  Macbeth  projefting  the  death  of  the 
King,  has  the  following  follloquy. 

The  raven  himfelf  *s  npt  hoarie 
Th^t  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements,     ^ome  all  you  fpirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unfex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  frqm  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direft  cruelty ;  make  thick  my  bloody 
Stop  up  th'  accefs  and  paflage  to  remorfe. 
That  no  compundlious  viiitings  of  nature 
Sl^akc  my  fell  purpofe. 

'      This 
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This  fpieech  is  not  natural  •  A  treacherous  murder 
was  never  perpetrated  even  by  the  mofl:  hardened 
mifcreant,  without  Cbmpunftion :  and  that  the 
lady  here  muft  have  been  in  horrible  agitation,  ap- 
pears from  her  inyofcing  the  infernal  fpirits  to  fill 
her  with  cruelty,  and  to  ilopup  all  avenues  to  ren 
morfe.  But  in  this  ftate  of  niin^,  it  is  a  never- 
failing  artifice  of  felf-deceit,  to  draw  the  thickeft 
veil  over  the  wicked  aftion,  arid  to  extenuate  it 
by  all  the  circumftances  that  imagination  can  fug- 
geft:  and  if  the  crime  cannot  bear  difguife,  the 
next  attempt  is,  to  thruft  it  out  of  mind  altoge- 
ther, and  to  rufli  on  to  adlion  without  thought; ^ 
This  laft  was  the  hijfban4's  method ; 

Strange  things  I  have  In  head,  that  will  to  han4  i 
Which  muft  be  a£i:e4.ere  they  muft  be  fcann'd. 

The  lady  follows  neither  of  thefe  courfes,  but  in 
a  deliberate  manner  endeavours  to  fortify  her 
heart  in  the  commiffion  of  an  execrable  crime, 
without  even  attempting  to  colour  it.  This  I 
think  is  not  natural ;  I  hope  there  is  no  fuch 
wretch  to  be  found  as  is  here  reprefented.  In  the 
Pompey  of  Clorneille  *,  Photine  counfels  a  wic- 
ked adlion  in  the  plained  tehns  without  dilguife  : 

» 

Seigneur,  n'attirez  point  le  tonnere  en  ces  lieux, 
Bangez-vous  du  parti  des  deftihs  et  des  dieux, 

^   h&,  !•  fc.  I. 

G  g  2  t\ 
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.Et  faos  les  accufer  d'injnfticcy  ou  (f  outrage ; 

Puis  qu'ils  font  les  heureux,  adorez  leur  ouvrage ; 

Quels  que  foient  leurs  decrets,  declarez«vous  pour  cuz, 

£t  pour  leur  obeir,  perdez  le  malheureux. 

Prefse  de  toutes  parts  des  coleres  celeftes, 

II  en  vient  dellbs  vous  faire  fondre  les  reftes ; 

Etfa  tete  qu'  k  peine,  il  ap(i  derober. 

Tout  prete  de  choir,  cherche  avec  qui  tomber, 

Sa  retraite  chez  vous  en  etfet  n*eft  qu'  un  crime ; 

£lle  marque  fa  haine,  et  non  pas  fon  eftime ; 

II  ne  vient  que  vous  perdre  en  venant  prendre  port^ 

£t  vous  pouvez  douter  s*il  eft  digae  de  mort ! 

II  devoit  mieux  remplir  nos  vceux  et  notre  attente. 

Faire  voir  fur  fes  nefe  la  vi^oire  flotante ; 

n  n'eut  ici  trouve  que  joye  et  que  feftins, 

Mais  puifqu'il  eft  vaincu,  quil  s'en  prenne  aux  defiiDS. 

J'en  veux  k  fa  difgrace  et  non  i.  fa  perfonne, 

J'  execute  ^  regret  ce  que  le  ciel  ordonne, 

Et  du  meme  poignard,  pour  Cefar  deftine, 

Je  perce  en  foupirant  fon  coeur  infbrtune. 

Vouz  ne  pouvez  enfin  qu'  auxdepens  de  £1  tete 

Mettre  i,  V  abri  la  votre,  et  parer  la  tempete. 

Laiflez  noramer  fa  mort  un  injuftc  attentat. 

La  juftice  n'eft  pas  une  vertu  d'etat. 

Ije  choix  des  aAioas,  ou  mauvai(es»  ou  bonnes^ 

Ne  £ut  qu'  aneantir  la  force  des  couronpes^ 

iLe  droit  des  rois  confifte  I  ne  rien  epargnerj 

JjSl  timide  equite  detruit  Part  de  regner, 

Quand  on  craint  d'etre  injufte  on  a  toujours  \  craindre, 

£t  qui  veut  tout  pouvoir  doit  ofer  tout  enfraindre, 

Fuir  comme  un  defhonneur  la  vertu  qui  lepcr^ 

£t  voler  fans  fcrypple  au  crime  qui  lui  fcrt* 

Ift 


I 
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In  the  tragfedy  of  Efther  *,  Haman  acknowledges, 
without  difguife,  his  cruelty,  infolence,  and 
pride.  And  there  is  another  example  of  the  fame 
kind  in  the  Agamemnon  of  Seneca  -j"  •  In  the 
tragedy  diAthalie  J,  Matlian,  in  cool  blood,  re- 
lates to  his  friend  many  black  crimes  he  had  been 
guilty  of,  to  fatisfy  his  ambition. 

-    >  >       • 

In  Cong^eve's  I^auble^dcaler^  Malkwell,  in- 
ftead  of  difgijifing  or  colouring  his  crimes,  values 
himfelf  upon  them  in  a  foliloquy : 

Cynthia,  let  thy  beauty  gild  my  crimes  ;  and  whatfo- 
ever  I  commit  of  treachery  or  deceit,  fhall  be  imputed  to 
me  jasamerit.— * — Treachery!  what  treachery?  Love 
cancek  all  the  bonds  of  friendfhip,  and  fets  men  rigjit  up- 
on their  firft  foundaticms. 

jfa  2.  fc.  8. 

In  French  plays,  love,  inftead  of  being  hid  or 
difguifed,  is  treated  as  a  ferious  concern,  and  of 
greater  importance  than  fortune,  family,  or  dig- 
nity. I  fufped  the  reafon  to  be,  that  in  the  capi- 
tal of  France,  love,  by  the  eafinefs  of  intercourfe, 
has  dwindled  down  from  a  real  paifion  to  be  a 
connexion  that  is  regulated  entirely  by  the  mode 
4)r  faihion  jj.     This  may  in  foihe  meafure  excufe 

their 

*  A&  a.  ic.  I.  f  Beginning  of  ad  a. 

X  A€t  9*  fc.  3«  at  the  clofe. 
]  A  certain  author  fays  humoroufly,   *^  Les  mots  mdmes  d'si*. 

<<  mour  et  d'aniaQt  font  bannis  de  I'intime  foci6t^  des  deax  fexes^ 

'^  ct  rdegues  avcc  ceinc  de  chasne  et  dc  flam$  dans  les  Romans 

G  g  3  f'  qu'oii 
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their  writers^  hut  will  never  roato.  their  pkys  be 
reliitied  among  foreigners : 

Maxime,  Quoi,  trahir,  mon  ami ;    . 

Euphorbe.  L'amour  rend  tout  pcrmi?, 

Un  veritable  amant  ne  connoit  povat  d'amis.  . 

Cmndt  (O^  3I  fc,  1. 


•  I 


Cefar.  Berne,  tout  eft  plalfible,  et  la  ville  calmee, 
Qii'uri  trouble  afle^  Iciger  avbit  trop.  allacmeei 
N*a  plus  a  redoutel*  le  divorce  iateftin 
Du  foldat  infolenty  et  dupeuple  mmin.;, 
MaiSy  6  Dieux  !  ce  moment  que  je  vous  ai  quittee^ 
D*un  trouble  bien  plus  grand  ^  mon  km6  agitee/ 
Et  ces  foins  importuns  qui  m*^rachoient  de  vous 
Contre  ma  grandeur  meme  allumoient  mon  coucrouju 
Je  lui  voulois  du  mal  de  m'  ^trd  ^  conttaire, 
l)e  rendre  ma  prefence  ailleurs  i^  Aepsfliuine*  .!    1 

Mais  j&  lui  pardonnois  au  fimple  fouVetiir 
Du  bonhetir  qu*a  ma  flame  elle  fait  obtenir. 
C'eft  elle  dont  je  tiens  cette  haute  efperamce,  ^; 

Qui  flate  mes  deflrs  d'une  illiiftre  apparence^ 
Et  fait  cfoire  \  Cdfar  quil  peut  former  de  voeux, 
Qu*il  n'eft  pas  tout«^k-fait  ihdigne  de  vos  feux, 
it  qull  peut  en  pretcridrc  une  jufte  cOdqtiete» 
N'ayant  plus  que  les  Dieiix  au  deflus  de  ia  tete. 
Oui  Reine»  fi  quelqu'  un  dans  ce  vafte  univers 
Fouvoit  porte^  plus  haut  ila  gloire  de  vos  feis  ; 
S'il  ctoit  quelque  trone  oik  vous  pouiffiez  paroltre 
Plus  dignement  aflife  en  captlvant  fon  oialux, 

*'  qu'on.iic  lit  plas."  And  where  nature  is  once  banifhed,  a  fair 
£eid  is  open  to  eveiy  fancaflic  imitation;  even  the  moil  extrava- 
gant. 

J'irois, 
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J'lrois,  j*irols  ^'lui,  moins  pour  le  lui  ravir^ 

Que  pour  lui  difputerle  droit  dc  vous  fervir  ; 

£t  je  h'afpircrois  ab  bonheur  de  vous  plaire^ 

Qu*  apres^voir  ipis  bas  un  G.  grand  adverfairci 

C'etoit  pour  acquerir  un  droit  fi  precieux, 

Que  combatoit  par  tout  moA  bi^as  ambitieux, 

£t  dans  I^harfale  meme  il  a  tire  Tepee 

Plus  pour  le  confefvir,  que  pour  vaincrc  Pompeci 

Je  Pai  vaincu,  Princcffe,  et  le  Dieu  de  cOmbatS 

M'y  favorifoit  moins  que  vos  divins  appas. 

lis  conduifoient  ma  main,  ils  enfloient  inoii  coui*age^^ 

Cette  pleine  viftolre  eft  leur  dernier  Oiivrage, 

C'eft  l*effet  des  Irdeurs  qu'ils  daigrioient  m*  infpirei^ ; 

Et  vos  beaux  yeux  enfin  m'ajrant  fait  loupirer, 

Pour  faire  qtie  votre  ame  avec  glolre  y  reponde, 

M'ont  rendu  le  premier,  et  de  Rome,  et  du  monde ;    , 

C'eft  ce  glorieux  titre,  k  prefent  effeftif. 

Que  je  viens  ennoblir  par  celui  de  captif ; 

Heureux,  fi  mpn  efprit  gagne  tarit  fur  le  votre, 

Qu'  il  en  cftime  Tun,  et  me  permette  Tautre. 

Pompee^  aB  4.  fc,  J* 

The  laft  cla/s  comprehends  fentimerits  that  are 
unnatural,  as  being  fuited  to  no  charadler  nor 
pafHon.  Thefe  may  be  fub^ivided  into  three 
branches:  firft,  fentiments  unfuitable  to  the 
conftitution  of  man,  and  the  laws  of  his  nature : 
fecond,  inconfiftent  fentiments ;  third,  fentiments 
that  are  pure  rant  and  extravagance. 

Wlienthe  fabkisof  human  affairs  ^  every  e- 
vent,  every  incident,  and  every  circumftance^ 
ought  to  be  natural,  ptherwife  the  imitation  is 

G  g  4  impcr- 
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imperfed.  But  an  imperfect  imttation  is  a  venial 
fault,  compaf €ld  with  that  of  I'uimitig  crols  to  na- 
ture. In  the  *JIippofytus  of  Euripides  *|  Ifippo- 
lytus,  wi filing  for  another  felf  in  his  own  fitua- 
tion,  How  much  (fays  he)  (hould  I  be  touched 
with  his  misfortune !  as  if  it  were  natural  to 
grieve  more  for  the  misfortunes  of  another  than 
for  one's  own. 

Ofmyh.  Yet  I  behold  her  —  yet  —  and  now  no  more. 
Turn  your  lights  ioward.  Eyes,  and  view  my  thoiig)Ut 
So  fhall  you  ftill  behold  her  —  'twill  not  be. 
O  impotence  \)f  fight !  mechanic  fenie 
Which  to  exterior  objeAs  Ow'ft  thy  faculty. 
Not  feeing  of  eleftion,  but  necei&ty. 
Thus  do  our  eyes,  as  do  all  common  mirrors, 
Succeffively  refleA  fucceeding  images. 
Nor  what  they  would,  but  muft ;  a  ftar  or  toad ; 
Juft  as  the  hand  of  chance  adminifters  ! 

Mourning  Bride,  aS  2.  /c,  S, 

No  man,  in  his  fenfes,  ever  thought  of  applying 
his  eyes  to  difcover  what  pafles  in  his  mind  j  far 
lefs  of  blaming  his  eyes  for  not  feeing  a  thought 
or  idea^  In  Moliere's  Uj4vare  f,  Harpagon  be- 
ing robbed  of  his  money,  feizes  himfelf  by  the 
arm,  miftaking  it  for  that  of  the  robber.  And 
again  he  exprefles  himfelf  as  follo^vs : 

Jc  veux  allcr  querir  la  juftice,  ct  fiure  donoer  la  qiw- 
ftion  \  toute  ma  maifon ;  \  fervanoes,  \  valets,  i  fils,  i 
fiOe,  et  a  moi  auffi. 

«  Aa  4.  fc.  5.  t  Aft  4.  fe.  7. 

This 
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This  is  fo  abfurd  as  iceurce  to  proYoke  a  finile,  if  it 
be  not  at  the  aiithoi*.        . 

.  ... 

Of  the  fecond  branch  the  following  are  exam^ 
pies*  - 


■•— f 


Mbw  bid  me  hio* 


And  I  will  ftrive  with  thingp  impoffiblCy  . 
Yea  get  the  better  of  them. 

\  JuRus  Ca/ar,  mH  2. /c.  3^ 

Vos  mains  fetilies  ont  droit  de  taincre  un  invincible. 

LeCid,  aer^./c.  lafi. 

Que  Ton  nom  Ibitbeni.    Que  fdh  Dom  foit  chante. 
Que  Ton  celebre  fes  ouTrages 
Au  de  la  de  Tctemite. 

Efth$r^  ail  s./c.ikfi. 
•  .        * ' 
Memiferable!  which  way  (hall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  infinite  defpair  ? 
Which  way  I  fly  is  hell :  myfelf  am  hell ; 
And  in  the  hwe/l  deep,  a  hwer  deep 
Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  wide; 
To  which,  the  hell  I  fufiev  feems  a  heav'n. 

ParadifiLqfi,  bock/^. 

Of  the  third  branch,  take  the  following  fam^ 
pies. 

Lucan,  talking  of  Pompe/s  fepulchre) 


Romanum  nomen,  etomne 


Imperixun  Magno  eft  tumuli  modus*    Obrue 
Crunioe  pleoa  de&m.    Si  teu  «ft  Hereults  Oetc, 

It 
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Et  juga  tota  vacant  Bromio  Nyfeia ;  quare 
Unus  in  Egypto  Magno  lapis  ?    .Omnia  La^ 
Rura  tenere  potcft,  &  nuUo  cefpite  nomen 
.Haeferit.*    Errcmus  populi^  cihcnimque  tudruih^ 
Magne,  metu  nullas  Nili  calcemus  arenas.      L.  8.  /.  798* 

Thus  in  Rowe's  tranflation : 

Where  there  are  feas,  or  air,  or  earth,  or  fldes, 
Where-e'er  Rome's  empire  ftretches,  Pompeylies. 
Far  be  the  vile  memorial  then  convey'd  ! 
Nor  let  thi^fione  the  partial  gods  upbraid. 
Shall  Herculei5.all  Oeta's  heights  demand. 
And  Nyfa's  hill  for  Bacchus  only  fland ; 
While  one  poor  pebble  is  the  warrior's  doom 
That  fought  the  caufe  of  liberty  aad  Rome  ? 
If  Fate  decrees  he  muft  in  Egypt  lie, 
Xiet  the  whole  fertile  realm  his  grave  .fupply. 
Yield  the  wide  country  to  his  awful  fhade, 
Nor  let  us  dare  on  any  part  to  tread. 
Fearful  we  violate  the  mighty  dead. 

♦ 

The  following  paffages  are  pure  rant.     Corio- 
lanus,  fpeaking  to  his  mother,         ^ 

•What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  correfted  fon  ? 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillop  the  ftars :  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars,  'gainfl  the  fiery  fun : 
Murd'ring  impoiEbility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  flight  work,         Coriolanus,  adi  ^.  fc,  % 

Cafir^^  ■    ■      Danger  kiK>ws  full  well, 
That  C^airis  i^^orc  dangecousihan  he. 
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Wla  mrcrtwo  lions  littei^d  ill  one  dafy . 
And  I  tl^e  elder  and  more  terrible.        ,z^'-^ 

•    r  •  -1 

,  ',«  i  >»  ...I  »-«t 

AhtuiUde.  Thjs  d?y.     '  i  >^  ;     ;. 

I  gave  my  faithio  hTOi  Jie  l^Js  to  mc*  /:  .      /»:  . 

Almanzor.  GoodHeav'n,  thy.  bobk\a££ate,bdboc  me 

'• .    >  ■  r   .    "-by,.  *   ;V. 

But  to  tear  out  the  journal  of  this  day. 

Or  if  the  oi^der  of  the  world  bcloxr^ 

Will  not  the  gap  of  one?  u4iole  day  allfcv*    :..  . 

Give  me  that  minute  when  flie  made  that  vow. 

That  minute  ev'n  the  happy  from  their  bJifs  might  give. 

And  thofe  who  live  in  grief  a  fhorter  time  would  live. 

So  fmall  a  link  if  broke,  th'  eternal  chain  - 

Would  like  divided  waters  join  again. 

Conquejl  of  Granada^  aEl  3. 

Almanzor.  ■  111  hold  it  faft 

As  life  ; .  and  when  life's  gone;  Tlkholdit^is  laft. 

And  if  thou  tak'd  it  after  I  am  {lain,  

I'll  fend  my  ghoft  to  fetch  it  back  again. 

Conqueft  of  Granada,  part  2.  aflf  3. 

Lyndiraxa.  A  crown  is  come»  and  will  not  fate  allow. 
And  yet  I  feel  fomething  like  death  is  near. 

My  guards,  my  guards 

Let  not  that  ugly  fkeleton  appear. 
Sure  Deftiny  miAakes ;  this  death's  not  mine ; 
She  doats,  and  meant  to  cut  another  line. 
Tell  hcrl  am  a  queen  r—  but  'tis  too  late  j 
Dying,  I  charge  rebellion  on  my  &te ; 
Bow  down,  yeflaves— 
Bow  quickly  down  and  your  fubmiflion  fhow ; 
I'm  pleas'd  to  ufte  an  empire  ere  I  go.  C^w* 

Contjuefi  of  Granada^  fart  2.  a6l  $. 

Vcntidius. 
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Fentidius.  But  you,  ore  lOVe  mificd  yowrwaaifriBg 

Were,  iiirc»  the  due£  and  beft  of  human  race, 
Fram'd  in  the  very  pride  and  boaft  of  nature. 
So  perfect*  that  the  gods  who  fbrm'd  you  wondered 
At  their  own  ikilly  and  cry'd,  A  lucky  hit 
£[a8:inendod  ouip4efig;n. 

Dryden,  Jllfor  Love,  aB  i. 

Not  to  talk  of  she  impiety  of  this  fentiment,  it  is 
ludicrous  inftexd  of  being  lofty. 

'  The  famous  epitaph  on  Raphael  is  riot  lefs  ab- 
furd  than  any  of  the  foregoing  paffages : 

Raphael,  timuit,  quo  fofpite,  vinci 
Rerum  magna  parens^  et  moriente  mori. 

Imitated  by  Pope  in  his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey 
Kneller; 

Living,  great  Nature  fcar'd  be  might  outvie 
Her  works ;  and  dying,  fears  herfelf  m^y  die. 

Such  is  the  force  of  imitation  j  for  Pope  of  him- 
felf  would  never  have  been  guilty  of  a  thought  fo 
extravagant. 

So  much  upon  fentiments :  the  knguage  pro- 
per for  expreffing  them,  comes  next  in  cwder; 
and  accordingly  is  handled  in  the  chapter  im- 
mediately  following. 

CHAP. 


J 


"■'S 


G  H  A  P-     xvn. 


Language    of    Passion. 


A  Mo  KG  the  particulars  that  compofe  the 
focial  part  of  our  nature,  a  propcnfity  to 
communicate  our  opinions,  our  emo^^ 
tions,  and  every  thing  that  affefts  us,  is  remark- 
able. Bad  fortune  and  injuftice  afied  us  greatly  j 
and  of  thefe  we  are  fo  prone  to  complain,  that  if 
we  have  no  friend  nor  acquaintance  to  take  part 
in  our  fufferings,  we  fometimes  utter  our  com- 
plaints aloud,  even  where  there  arc  none  to  ii- 
ften. 

But  this  propenfity  operates  not  in  every  Aate 
of  mind-  A  man  immoderately  grieved,  feekt 
to  afflid  himfelf ;  and  felf-afflidlion  is  the  gi-ati- 
fication  of  the  paffion :  immoderate  grief  accord- 
ingly is  mute  j  becaufe  complaining  is  ftruggling 
for  relief: 

It  IS  the  wretch's  tomfort  ftill  to  have 

Some  fmall  re&rve  of  near  and.inward  wo. 

Some  unfufpeAed  hoard  of  inward  grkf, 

Which  they  unfeen  may  wail,  and  weep,  and  monm. 

And  glutton-like  alone  devour. 

Mourning  Bride,  d&i.Jc,  I. 

When  grief  fubfides,  it  then  and  no  fooner  finds 
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,a  tongue :  we  complain,  becaufe  complaining  is 
an  effort  to  difbixrden  the  mind  of  its  diftrefs  *. 

Surprife  and  terror  are  lilent  paffions  for  a  dif- 
ferent reafon :  they  agitate  the  mind  fo  violently 
as  for  a  time  to  fufpend  the  exercife  of  its  facul- 
ties, and  in  particular  the  faculty  of  fpeech. 

Love  and  revenge,  when  imilioderate,  are  not 
more  loquacious  than  immoderate  grief.  But 
when  thefe  paffions  become  moderate,  they  fet 
the  tongue  free,  arid,  like  moderate  grief,  be- 
come  loquacious :  moderate  love,  when  unfuc- 
cefsful,  is  vented  in  complaints ;  when  fuccefs- 


•  This  obfcrvation  is  finely  illuflratcd  by  a  (lory  which  Herodo- 
tus records,  ik^i  ^»     Cambyfes,  when  he  conqaercd  E^ypt,  took 
Pfammenitus  the  King  prifoncr:  and  to^Jiis  conilancy,,  ordered 
his  daughter  to  be  dreHed  in  the  habit  of  a  flavCf  and  to  be  cm* 
ploy'd  in  bringing  water  from  the  river ;  his  fon  alfo  was  led  to  cx- 
ccacion  with  a  halter  about  his  neck.    The  Egyptians  vented  their 
ibrrow  in  tears  and  lamentations ;    Pfammenitus  only,  with  a 
downcaft  eye,  remained  filent.     Afterward  meeting  one  of  bis 
companions,  a  man  advanced  in  years,  who,  being  plundered  of 
all,  was  begging  .alms,  he  wept  bitterly,  calling  him  by  his  name. 
Cambyfes,   flruck  with  wonder,  fent  for  an  anfwer  to  the  follow- 
ing queftion  :  "  Pfammenitus,  thy  mafter  Cambyfes  is  dciiroos  to 
'*  know,  why,  after  thou  hadil  feen  thy  daughter  fo  ignominioqf- 
•*  ly  treated,  and  thy  'fi>n  led  to  execution,  without  exclaiming  qt 
*'  weeping,  th«u  (hooldft  be  fo  highly  concerned  for  a  poor  man, 
<'  no  way  related  to  thee  ?**    Pfammenims  retamed  the  following 
.  anfwer :  "  Son  of  Cynis,  4hc  calamities  of  my  family  are  too  great 
"  to  leave  roe  the  power  of  weeping;  but  the  misfortunes  of  acom- 
f^  panio^,  redpcedin  his  old  age  to  want  (thread,  is  a  fit  fubjed 
^f  fQr  lamentation.' 


t» 


All, 


J 
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fill,  is  full  of  joy  exprtffedibothby.wprijsaaii 

geftures. 

As  no  paifion  liath  any  long  uninterrupted  ex- 

iftence  *,  nor  beats  always  with  an  equal  pulfe, 
the  language  fuggefted  by  paffion  is  alfo  unequal 
and  interrupted:  and  even  during  an  uninter- 
rupted fit  of  paffion,  we  only  exprefs  in  words  the 
more  capital  fentinjents.  Jn  familiar  converfa- 
tion,  one  who  vents  every  fingle  thought,  is 
juftly  branded  with  the  charadler  of  loquacity ;  be- 
caufe  feniible  people  exprefs  no  thoughts  but  what 
make  fome  figure :  in  the  fame  manner,  we  are 
only  difpofed  to  exprefs  the  ftrongeft  pulfes  of 
paffion,  efpecially  when  it  returns  with  impetu- 
ofity  after  fome  interruption. 

I  formerly  had  occafion  to  obferve  -j-,  that  the 
fentiments  ought  to  be  tuned  to  the  paffion,  and 
the  language  to  both.  Elevated  fentiments  re- 
quire elevated  latiguage  :  tender  fentiments  ought 
to  be  clothed  in  words  that  are  foft  and  flowing: 
when  the  mind  is  deprefied  with  any  paffion,  the 
fentiments  mull  be  expreiled  in  words  that  are 
humble,  not  low.  Words  are  intimately  con«. 
nefted  \nt\\  the  ideas  they  reprefent : '  and  if  the 
former  correfpond  not  precifely  to  the  latter, 
our  tafte  is  not  gratified;  for  example,  to  ex- 
prefs an  humble  fentiment  in  high-founding 
>vords,  is  difagreeable  by  a  difcordant  mixture  of 


f  Sep  chap.  2.  part  3,  f  Chap.  16. 


feeling  j 
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feeling ;  znd  the  difcord  is  not  lefs  when  elevated 
fentiments  are  drefled  in  low  words ; 

Vcrfibiu  ezponi  tragycis  res  costiica  noa  vult. 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  Socco 
Dignis  carminibiis  narrari  ccrna  Thyefts. 

H9race^  Arspoet.  L  89, 

This  however  excludes  not  figurative  expreflion, 
which,  within  moderate  bounds,  communicates 
to  the  fentiment  an  agreeable  elevation.  We  are 
ienfible  of  an  effed  diredly  oppoiite,  where  figu- 
rative exprefiiion  is  indulged  beyond  a  jufl:  mea- 
fure  :  the  oppofition  between  the  expreilion  and 
the  fentiment,  makes  the  difcord  appear  greater 
than  it  is  in  reality  *• 

At  the  fame  time,  figures  are  not  equally  the 
language  of  every  paffipn:  pleaiant  emotions, 
which  elevate  or  fwell  the  mind,  vent  themfelves 
in  (Irong  epithets  and  figm'ative  cxpreflion ;  but 
humbling  and  difpiriting  paflions  affed  to  fpeak 
plain : 

*  Et  tragicus  plerumque  dolet  fennone  pedeftri 
Telephus  et  Peleus  :  cum  pauper  et  exul  uterque  ; 
Projicit  ampuUas  et  fef4t|ipedalia  verba, 
$t  curat  cor  ipeQantis  tetigiflc  querela* 

Hmrace^  Ars  poet.  95, 

Figurative  expreffion,  being  the  work  of  an  en- 

^  See  this  explained  more  particahdy  in  chap.  8* 

livened 
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livened  imagination,  cannot  be  the  language  of 
anguiih  or  diftrefs.  Otway,  fenjfible  of  this,  has 
painted  a  fcene  of  diftrefs  in  colours  finely  adapted 
to  the  fubjeA :  there  is  fcarce  a  figurie  in  it,  ex^ 
ccpt  a  fhort  and  laatural  fimile  with  which  the 
fpeech  is  introduced.  Belvidera  talking  to  her 
father  of  her  huiband  ; 

Think  you  fav  what  paft  at  our  laft  parting ; 
lliink  yoti  beheld  faioilike  a  raging  lion. 
Pacing  the  earth»  and  tearing  up  his  fteps. 
Fate  in  his  eyes,  and  roaring  with  the  pain 
Of  burning  fiiry ;  think  you  fkw  his  one  band 
Fix'd  on  my  throaty  while  the  ext^ded  other 
prafp'd  a  k^en  threatening  dagger  *,   oh*  'twas  thus 
Welaftembrac*d»  when^  trembling  with  revenge. 
He  dragged  me  to  the  ground,  and  at  my  bofom 
Prefented  horrid  death ;  cry'd  but,  My  friends ! 
Where  are  my  friends  ?  f^orci,  wept,  rag'd,  threaten*d| 

lov'd ; 
For  he  yet  lov'd,  and  that  dear  love  prefcrv'd  mc 
To  this  laft  trial  of  a  father's  pity. 
I  fear  Qot  death,  but  o^^not  bear  a  thought 
That  that  dear  hand'fhould  do  th'  unfriendly  offifp  i 
If  I  was.  ever  then  your  care.  How  hear  me ; 
Fly  to  the  fenate,  fave  the  promised  lives 

Of  his  dear  friends,  ere  mine  be  made  the  facrifice, 

Venice preferv%  a6l  5, 

To  preferve  the  forefaid  refemblance  between 
-words  and  their  meaning,  the  fentiments  of  ac- 
tive and  hurrying  paflions  ought  to  be  drefled  in 
words  where  fyllables  prevail  that  are  pronounced 
VOJ.J,  Hh  fliort 
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(hort  or  fail ;  for  thefe  make  an  impreffion  of 
hurry  and  precipitation.  Emotions,  on  the  o« 
ther  hand,  that  refl  upon  their  objedb,  are  beft 
cxprefled  by  words  where  fyliables  prevail  that 
are  pronounced  long  or  flow.  A  perfon  affeded 
with  nielancholy  has  a  languid  and  flow  train  of 
l^erceptions :  the  expreflion  bell  fuited  to  this 
{late  of  mind,  is  where  words,  hot  only  of  long, 
but  of  many  fyliables  abound  in  the  compofition ; 
and  for  that  reafon,  notliing  can  be  finer  than  thQ 
following  paflage. 

fa  thofe  deep  folinides,  and  awful  cell$» 
Where  heav'nly-peaiive  Contemplation  dwdlf » 
And  ever-muApg  Melancholy  reigns. 

Pope^  Ebyh  U  AbclarJL 

To  preferve  the  fame  refembl^nce,  another  cir- 
</Umflance  is  requifite,  that  the  language,  like 
the  emotion,  be  rough  or  fmooth,  broken  or  u- 
niform.  Calm  and  fweet  emotions  are  beft  ex- 
prefled  by  words  that  glide  foftly :  furprife,  fear, 
and  other  turbulent  paflions,  require  an  exj^ef- 
iioTi  both  rough  and  broken. 

It  cannot  have  efbaped  any  diligent  inquirer  in- 
to nature,  that  in  th^  hm'ry  of  paffion,  one  ge- 
nerally ejcprefTes  that  thing  firft  which  is  mofl  at 
heart  * :  which  is  beaypifulljr  done  in  the  follow- 
ing paiTage, 

*  Dpmetrius  PhalcFCOs  (of  Elocation,  fcA.  dt.)  jafUy  bbferres^ 
tjiatan  accurate  adjqflmcnt  iof  the  words  to  the  thought,  fo  as  to 
Ciakc  them  correfpond  in  every  panicnlar,  is  only  proper  for  fcdalf 
iS^bjc^ }  fy;  ;bat  paflion  f^aks  plain^  and  rejects  all  ]refinem#its. 


i 
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» 

Me>  me ;  zitjxm  qui  feci :  in  me  conTerdte  ferrum, 
O  Rutuliy  mea  firaus  omni^ 

Mnei(Lix.4Zj. 

Paffionhas  often  the  e&d  of  redoublitig  words, 
the  better  to  make  them  exprefs  the  ftrong  con* 
ception  of  the  mind.  This  u  finely  imitated  in 
the  following  examples. 


Thou  fun,  faidi,  feir  light  t 


And  thou  enlighten'd  earth,  fo  frefh  and  gay ! 
Ye  hills  and  dales,  ye  rivers,  woods,  and  plsuns  ! 
And  ye  that  live,  and  move,  fair  creatures !   tell. 
Tell,  if  ye  faw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here. — 

Paradifif  Lofiy  *.viiiv273% 


Bodi  have  finn'd !  but  thon 


Agaioft  Grod  only ;  I,    'gainft  God  and  thee : 
And  to  the  place  of  judgement  will  return^ 
There  with  my  cries  importune  Heav'n ;  that  all 
The  fentence,  from  thy  head  remov'd,  may  light 
On  me,  (ble  caufe  to  thee  of  all  this  wo ; 
Me  1  Me  !  only  juft  objeft  of  his  ire. 

P^roM/e  Lq/l^  book  x.  930, 

Shakefpear  is  fuperior  to  all  other  writers  ia 
delineating  paflion.  It  is  difficult  to  fay  in  what 
part  he  jnofl  excels,  whether  in  moulding  every 
paflion  to  peculiarity  of  charafter,  jn  difcovering 
the  fentiments  that  proceed  from  various  tones 
of  p^on,  or  in  expreffing  properly  ^very  dif- 
ferent fentiment :  he  difgufts  not  bis  reader  with 
getiei^  declanfiation  and  unmeaning  words,  too 

H  h  z  common. 
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common  in  other  writers ;  bis  ientlments  ai'e  ad- 
jufted,  with  the  greateft  propriety,  to  the  pecu- 
liar Gharafterand  circumftances  of  the  fpeaker; 
and  the  propriety  is  not  lefs  perfedl  between  his 
fentiments  and  his  didtion.  That  this  is  no  ex- 
aggeration, will  be  evident  to  every  one  of  tafte, 
upon  comparing  Shakefpear  with  other  writers, 
in  fimilar  paflages.  If  upon  any  occafion  he  fall 
below  himfelf,  it  is  in  thofe  fcenes  where  paffion 
enters  pot  2  by  endeavouring  in  this  cafe  to  raife 
his  dialogue  above  the  ftyle  of  ordinary  converfa- 
tion,  he  fometimes  deviates  into  intricate 
thought;  and  obfcure  expreffion  * ;   fometimes, 

« 

•  Of  this  take  ihc  following  fpccimcn. 

They  cicpe  ns  dninkards,  and  with  fwinllh  phrafii 

Soil  our  addition  ;  and^  indf  cd  it  cakes 

From  our  atchievemcRts^  though  perform'd  at  hcigk^ 

The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute* 

So^  oft  it  chances  in  particular  meo^ 

That  for  fome  vicious  qiole  of  nanire  in  thefD^ 

As^  in  their  birth>  (wherein  they  arc  not  gcdltjiji 

Since  Nature  cannot  chufe  his  origin). 

By  the  o'ergrowth  of  fome  complexion 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reafbni 
•    Or  by  fame  habit,  that  too  much  o*er- leavens 
.    The  form  ef  plauAve  manners }  that  thefe  meu 

Carrying,  I  fay,  the  ftamp  of  one  defe^ 

(BeiQg  Nanire's  livery,  or  Foitune'a  fear), 

Th^ir  virtues  elfe,  be  they  as  pure  aagrace^i 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 

Shall  in  the  general  ccnfure  take  comiptioa 

From  that  panic^l^vr  faolt* 
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to  throw  his  language  out  of  the  familiar,  he  em^ 
ploys  rhyme.  But  may  it  not  in  fome  meafui-e 
excufe  Shakefpear,  I  fhall  not  fay  his  works,  that 
he  had  no  pattern,  in  his  own  or  in  any  living 
language,  of  dialogue  fitted  for  thd  theatre  ?  At 
the  fame  time,  it  ought  not  to  efcape  obferva* 
tion,  that  the  fliream  clears  in  its  progrefs,  and 
that  in  his  later  plays  he  has  attained  the  purity 
and  perfedion  of  dialogue ;  an  obfervation  that^ , 
wi^h  greater  certainty  than  tradition,  will  direft 
us  to  arrange  his  plays  in  the  order  of  time.  This 
ought  to  be  confidered,  by  thofe  who  exaggerate 
every  blemifli,  that  is  difcovered  in  the  -finell  ge- 
Jiius  for  the  drama  ever  the  world  enjoy'd :  they 
ought  alfo  for  their  own  fake  to  confider,  that  it 
is  eaiier  to  difcover  his  blemilhes,  which  lie  gene- 
rally at  the  furface,  than  his  beauties,  which  can^ 
not  be  truly  relilhed  but  by  thofe  who  dive  deep 
into  human  nature.  One  thing  mufl  be  evident 
to  the  meaneft  capacity,  tliat  where*ever  paflion 
is  to  be  difplay*d,.  Nature  ihows  itfelf  ftrong  in 
him,  and  is  confpicuous  by  the  moft  delicate  pro- 
priety of  fentiraent  and  expreffion  *• 

.  •  The  critics  fccm  not  pcrfcdly  to  comprehend  the  genius  of 
Shakefpear.  His  plays  arc  defcdive  in  the  mechanical  part^ 
which  is  lefs  the  work  of  genius  than  of  experience ;  and  is  no. 
othcrwife  brought  to  pcrfcdUon  but  by  diligently  obferving  the  er. 
rors  of  former  compofitions.  Shakefpear  excels  all  the  ancients 
and  moderns,  in  knowledge  of  human  nature^  and  in  unfolding  e- 
vcn  the  mofl  obfcare  and  refined  emotions.  This  is  a  rare  faculty^ 
and  of  the  greatefl  importance  in  a  dramatic  author ;  and  it  is  this 
faculty  which  makes  him  furpais  all  other  vyriters  in  the  comic  aft 
well  as  tragic  vein. 

Hh3  r 
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I  return  to  my  fubjeft  froto  a  digreffion  I 
cannot  repent  of.  That  perfed):  harmony  which 
ought  to  fubiifl:  among  all  the  conftituent  parts 
of  a  dialogue,  is  a  beauty,  not  lefs  rare  than  con- 
fpicuous :  as  to  expreflion  in  particular,  were  I 
to  give  inftances^  where,  in  one  or  other  of  the 
refpecls  above  mentioned,  it  correfponds  not 
precifely  to  the  charaifters,  paflions,  and  fettti- 
ments,  I  might  from  different  authors  coUeft 
volumes.  Following  therefore  the  method  laid 
down  in  the  chapter  of  fenciments,  I  fhall  confine 
my  quotations  to  the  groflfer  errors,  which  every 
writer  ought  to  avoid. 

And,  firft,  of  paf&on  expreffed  in  words  flow- 
ing in  an  equal  courfe  without  interruption. 

In  the  chapter  above  cited,  CorheiUe  is  cenfu- 
red  for  the  impropriety  of  his  fentiments ;  and 
here,  for  the  fake  of  truth,  I  am  obliged  to  at- 
tack him  a  fecond  time.  Were  I  to  give  inftan- 
ces  from  that  author*of  the  fault  under  confide- 
ration,  I  might  tranfcribe  whole  tragedies ;  for 
he  is  not  leis  faulty  in  this  particular,  than  in 
pafling  upon  us  his  own  thoughts  as  a  fpedator, 
inftead  of  the  genuine  fentiments  of  jnffion. 
Nor  would'a  comparifon  bfet ween  him  and  Shake- 
fpear  upon  the  prefent  article,  redound  more  to 
his  honour,  than  the  former  upon  the  fentiments, 
Racine  here  is  lefs  incorredt  than  Corneiile ;  and 
from  him  therefore  I  fhall  gather  a  few  inftances. 
The  firft  fhall  be  the  defcription  of  the  fea-mon- 
fter  in  his  Phizdra^  given  by  Theramene,  the 

companion 
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companion  of  Hij^polytus.  Theramene  is  repre-^ 
fented  in  terrible  agitation,  which  appears  from 
the  following  paflage,  fo  boldly  figurative  as  not 
to  be  excufed  but  by  violent  perturbation  of 
mind: 

Le  ciel  aveclidfreur  Voit  ce  moaftre  fauvage, 
lia  terre  i*en  etneur,  Tair  en  eft  infedle, 
L«  floty  qui  Papporta,   recule  epouvanti. 

Yet  Theranlene  gives  a  long  pompous  connafted 
defcription  of  this  event,  dwelling  upon  evi^ry 
minute  circumftance,  as  if  he  had  been  only  a 
cool  fpedator : 

y 

A  peine  nous  fortionsdes  portes  des  Trezeoe^ 

n  2toic  fur  fbn  char.     Scs  gardes  affligcs 

Imitoient  fon  filence^  autour  de  lui  range^.  * 

D  iuivoit  tout  peniif  le  chemin  de  Mycenes. 

8a  main  iur  les  chevaux  laififoit  flotter  les  renei « 

Ses  fuperbs  courfiers  qu*  on  voyoit  autrefois 

Pleins  d'une  ardeur  fi  noble  obeir  a  fa  voix, 

li'oeil  mome  malntenant  et  la  tete  baiiree» 

Scmbloientfeconformer  kfa  trifte  penfee,  e^^» 

The  laft  fpeech  of  Atalide,  in  the  tragedy  of  Ba-- 
jatet^  of  the  fame  author,  is  a  continued  dif- 

courfe }  and  but  a  faint  reprefentation  of  the  vi- 

dent  paflion  which  forc'd  her  to  put  an  end  to 

her  own  life  :  . 

i 

Eiifin»  e'en  eft  done  fait*    £t  par  mes  artifices, 
Met  injuftes  foup9ons9  mes  funeftes  caprices, 

Hb4  h 
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Je  fiiis  done  arrivce  an  doloureox  moment, 
Ou  je  Tois,  par  mon  crime,  expirer  mon  amsuit« 
N'etoit-ce  pas  aflez,    cruelle  deftinee,    . 
Qu'a  lui  furvivre,  helas !  je  fufie  condamnee  ? 
£t  £dloit-il  encore  que,,  pour  comble  d'horreurs, 
Je  ne  pufle  imputer  fa  mort  qu'  a  mes  fureurs ! 
Oui,  c'eft  moi,   cher  amanc,  qui  t'arrache  la  vie  ; 
Roxane^  ou  le  Sultan,  ne  te  Tout  point  ravie* 
Moi  feule^  j'ai  tiflu  le  lien  malheureux 
Dont  tu  viens  d'  eprouver  les  deteftables  nceuds. 
£t  je  puis,  fans  mourir,^  en  fouflSir  la  penfee? 
Moi,   qui  n'ai  pu  tantot,   de  ta  mort  menacee, 
Retenir  mes  efprits,  prompts  si-  m'  abandonner  ! 
Ah  !   n'ai-je  cu  de  I'amour  que  pour  t'aflTaiSner  ? 
Mais  c*en  eft  trop.     II  &ut  par  un  prompt  facrificei 
Que  ma  fidelle  main  te  venge,  et  me  punifle. 
VouSy  de  qui  j'ai  trouble  la  gloii^  et  lesrepos, 
Heros,  qui  deviez  tons  revivre  en  ce  heros, 
Toi,  mere  malheureufe,   et  qui  des  notre  enfimce. 
Me  confias  fon  coeur  dans  une  audre  efperance, 
Infortune  Vifir,  amis  defefperes, 
Roxane,  venez  tous  contre  moi  conjurez, 
Tourmenter  a  la  fois  une  amante  eperdue ;   \J£Uefi  tiu. 
£t  prenez  la  vengeance  enfin  qui  vous  eft  ilCie. 

Though  works,  not  authors,  are  the  profeff- 
cd  fubjecft  of  this  critical  undertaking,  I  am 
tempted  by  the  prefent  fpeculation,  to  tranfgrefs 
once  again  the  limits  prefcribed,  and  to  venture 
a  curfory  refledlion  upon  this  juftly-celebrated  au- 
thor. That  he  is  always  fenfible,  generally  cor- 
reft,  never  falls  low,  ttiaintains  ;a  moderate  de- 
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gree  of  dignity  witliout  reaching  the  fublime) 
paints  delicately  the  tender  pdfions,  bnt  is  a 
ftranger  to  the  genuine  language  of  enthufiaftic 
or  fervid  paffioUk 

If  in  general  the  language  of  violent  paflion 
oUght  to  be  broken  and ;  interrupted,  folilo- 
quies  ought  to  be  fo  in  a  peculiar  manner :  lan- 
guage is  intended  by  nature  for  fociety  ;  and  a 
man  when  alone,  though  he  always  clothes  his 
thoughts  in  words,  feldom  gives  his  words  ut- 
terence,  unlefs  when  prompted  by  fbme  ftrong 
emotion ;  and  even  then  by  ftarts  and  intervals 
only  *.  Shakefpear's.foliloquies  may  be  juftly  e- 
ftabliihed  as  a  model ;  for  it  is  not  eafy  to  con- 
ceive any  model  more  perfedt :  of  his  many  in« 
comparable  foliloquies,  I  confine  myfelf  to  the 
two  following,  being  different  in  their  manner* 

Hamlet.  Oh,  that  this  too  too  folid  fle(h  would  melt^ 
Thaw,  and  refolve  itfelf  into  a  dew  ! 
Or  that  the  Everlafting  had  not  fix'd 
His  cannon  'gainft  felf  flaughter  !  O  God !  O  God  I 
How  weary,  ftale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  ufes  of  this  world  ! 
Fie  on't !   O  fie  !  Vis  an  unweeded  garden^ 
That  grows  to  feed :  things  rank  and  grofs  in  nature 
Poflefs  it  merely.  —  That  it  fbould  come  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead,  nay  not  fo  much ;  not  two  —  ' 
So  excellent  a  king,  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  fatyr  :  fo  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  permitted  not  the  winds  of  heav'n 


^  Soliloquies  accounted  for^  cbap.  tj. 

Vifit 
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Vifit  her  face  too  roughlj.    Heav'n  and  earth ! 

Muft  I  remember^— why,  ihe  would  hug  on  himf 

As  if  increafe  of  appetite  had  grown 

By  whatit  fed  on  i  yet,  inthin a  month  — — « 

Let  me  not  think,       ■    Frailty,  thy  name  b  ffoman  ! 

A  Utde  month,  or  ere  thofe  (hoes  were  old, 

With  which  (he  followed  my  poor  father's  body, 

like  Niobe,  all  tears — why  (he,  ev'n  fhe  — — . 

(O  heav'n  !   a  beaft  that  Wants  dlfcourfe  of  reaibn 

Would  have  moum'd  k>nger«— — }  married  with  mine 

unde. 
My  £sither^s  brother }  but  no  more  like  my  Either 
Than  I  to  Hercules  —  Within  a  month  — 
Ere  yet  the  fait  of  moft  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  fluihing  in  her  gauled  eyes. 

She  married Oh,  moft  wicked  fpeed,  to  poft 

With  iuch  dexterity  to  inceftuous  (heets  1 

It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good. 

But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  muft  hold  my  tongue^ 

HamUtf  €^  I  .fi.  3« 

Ford.  Hum !  ha !  is  this  a  viijon  t  is  this  a  dream  ?  do 
I  fleep  i  Mr  Ford,  awake ;  awakp  Mr  Ford ;  there's  a  hole 
made  in  your  beft  coat,  Mr  Ford  !  ihb  'tis  to  be  married ! 
this  'tis  to  have  linen  and  buck  baikets  1  Well,  I  wiH 
proclaim  myfelf  what  I  am ;  I  will  now  take  the  leacher; 
he  is  at  my  houfe ;  he  cannot  'fcape  me ;  'tis  impoffible 
he  fhould ;  he  cannot  creep  into  a  half-penny  purfe,  nor 
into  a  pepper-box.  But  left  the  devil  that  guides  him 
fhould  aid  him,  I  will  fearch  impoffible  places ;  though 
what  I  am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  no^ 
ihall  not  make  me  tame* 

Merry  Wives  cfWrndfoTt  ><rf7  3.  fc.  kfi*, 

Thefe  foliloquies  are  accurate  copies  of  oature : 

in 
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in  a  jtaiSohate  foliloquy  one  begiAs  with  tanking 
aloud ;  an4  the  ftrongeft  feeling*  only^  are  ex^ 
prefled  j  a^  the  fpeaker  warms,  he  begins  to  i-^ 
magine  one  liflening,  aud  gradually  Aides  into  a 
conneded  difcourfe. 

How  far  diftant  are  folUoqijies  generally  front 
tlieie  models  i  So  far  indeed  as  to  give  difguft 
inftead  of  pleafvjre.  TTie  fir  ft  fcene  of  Iphigenia 
in  Tauf is  difcovers  that  princefs,  in  a  foliloquy^ 
gravely  reporting  to  herfelf  hef  own  hiftory. 
There  is  the  fame  impropriety  in  the  firft  fcene  oC 
uikejies^  and  in  the  other  introdu&ions  of  £uri-<- 
pides,  almoft  without  exception.  Nothing  cat! 
be  more  ridiculous :  it  puts  one  in  mind  of  a 
moft  curious  device  in  Gothic  paintings,  that  of 
making  evely  figure  explain  itfelf  by  a  written  la- 
bel Ifluing  froni  its  mouth.  The  defcription 
which  a  parafite,  in  the  £«^«r^  of  Terence  *, 
gives  of  himfelf,  makes  a  fprightly  foliloquy :  but 
it  is  not  confiftent  with  the  rules  of,  propriety; 
for  no  mali^  in  his  ordinary  ftate  of  mifid,  and 
upon  a  familiar  fubjeA,  ever  thinks  of  talking  a- 
loud  to  himfelf.  The  fame  objeftion  lies  againft 
a  folijoquy  in  the  Adelphi  of  the  fame  author  f . 
The  foliloquy  which  makes  the  third  fcene,  aft 
third,  of  his  Heicyra^  is  iftfufferable ;  for  there 
Pamphilus,  foberly  and  circumftantially,  relates 
to  himfelf  an  adventure  which  had  happened  to  ^ 
him  a  moment  before. 

•  Aft  2.  fc.  3.  t  f^St  I.  fc.  I. 

CorneiUe 
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Corneille  is  not  rnore^  happy  in  his  foliloquies 
than  in  his  dialogue  ^  Take  for  a  fpecimen  thti 
firft  fcene  of  Cinnd. 

.  Racine  alfo  is  extremely  faulty  in  the  £inie  re-^ 
fpeft.  His  foliloquies,  almoft  without  excep- 
tion, are  regular  harangues,  a  chain  completed 
in  every  link)  without  interruption  or  inter- 
val :  that  of  Antiochus  in .  Berenice  *  refem- 
bles  a  regular  pleading,  where  the  parties  pro 
9nd  con  difplay  their  arguments  at  full  length. 
The  following  foliloquies  are  equally  deiUtute  of 
propriety:  BUjazetj  aft  3.  {c.7.\Alithridate^ 
ad  3*  fc.  4.  6c  z,&  4*  fc.  5. ;  IphigeniUy  ad  4* 
fc.  8. 

Soliloquies  upon  lively  or  interefting  fubjeds, 
but  without  any  turbulence  of  pallion,  may  be 
parried  on  in  a  continued  chain  of  thought.  If, 
for  example,  the  nature  and  fprightlinefs  of  the 
fubjed  prompt  a  man  to  fpeak  his  thoughts  in  the 
form  of  a  dialogue,  the  expreflion  muft  be  car- 
ried on  without  break  or  interruption,  as  ia  a 
dialogue  between  twoperfons;  which  juftifies 
FalftafT's  foliloquy  upon  honour : 

What  need  I  be  To  forward  with  Death,  that  calls  not 
on  me  I  Well,  'tis  no  matter.  Honour  pricks  me  on. 
But  how  if  Honour  prick  me  off)  when  I  come  on  \ 
how  then  ?  Can  Honour  fet  a  leg  ?  No :'  or  an  arm? 
No  :  or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour 
hath  no  fkill  in  furgery  then  ?  •  No.    What  is  Honour  I 

♦  Ad  I.  fc,  a. 
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A  word;-^  What  is  that  word«  hrmr  ?  Air ;  a  (f  im  rcc» 
koniDg. — r^  Who  hath  it  i  He  that  dy'd  a  Wcdncfday, 
Doth  he  fe.el  it  ?  -No.  Doth  he  hear  it  ?  No^  b  it  in- 
fenfible  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it  oot  live 
with  the  living  ?  No.  Why  ?  Dctraftion  will  not  fuffer 
it.  Therefore  Fll  none  of  it;  honour  is  a  mere  fcutcheon; 
and  £b  ends  xaj  catechi^n.  '  . 

Firftpart  Henry  IV.  oEl'  5.  fc.  %* 

And  even  without  dialogue,  a  continued  dif- 
courfe  may  be  juftified,  where  a  man  reaibns 
in  a  foliloquy  upon  an  important  fubjed ;  for  if 
in  fuch  a  cafe  it  be  at  all  excufable  to  think  aloud^ 
it  is  neceflary  that  the  reafoning  be  carried  on  in 
a  chain.  In  this  view  that  admirable  foliloquy  in 
Jfamlet  upon  life  and  immortality,  being  a  ferene 
meditation  upon  the  mod  interefting  of  all  fub^ 
jedls,  ought  to  *  efcape  cenfure.  And  the  fame 
confideration  will  juftify  the  foliloquy  that  intra* 
duces  the  jth  aA  of  Addifon'^  Cato. 

The  next  clafs  of  the  grofler  errors  which  all 
writers  ought  to  avoid,  ihall  be  of  language  ele-* 
vated  aboye  the  tone  of  the  fentiment  j  of  which 
take  the  following  inftances, 

Zdra.  Swift  as  occafion,  I 
Myfelf  will  fly ;  and  earlier  than  the  tnorn 
Wake  thee  to  freedom.    Now 'tis  late;  and  yet 
Some  news  few  minutes  paft  arriv'd,  which  feem'd 

To  ihake  the  temper  of  the  Kmg Who  know$ 

What  racking  cares  difeaie  a  monarch's  bed  ? 
Or  lovei  ^t  late  at  night  ftill  lights  hk  lamp. 

And 
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And  ftrikes  his  rajrs  through  duiky  and  folded  lids,, 
Forbidding  reft»  may  ftreteh  his  eyes  awake» 
And  force  their  balls  abroad  at  this  dead  hour. 
rUtry. 

JUotiroing  Bridtp  oQ^./e.^. 

» 

The  language  here  is  undoubtedly  too  pompous 
and  laboured  for  defcribing  fo  fimple  a  circum^ 
ftance  as  abfence  of  fleep.  In  the  following  paf^ 
iage,  the  tone  of  the  language,  warm  and  plain* 
tive,  is  well  fuited  to  the  pailion,  which  is  re- 
cent grief:  but  every  one  will  be  feniible>  that 
in  the  laft  couplet  fare  one,  the  tone  is  changed^ 
and  the  mind  fuddenly  elevated  to  be  let  fell  ^st 
fuddenly  in  the  laft  couplet ; 

n  detefte  \  jamais  fa  coupable  viAoire, 
II  renonce  \  la  court  aux  hymains,  k  la  gloire  i 
%t  ie  fuiant  lui-memei  au  milieu  des  deferts, 
II  va  cacher  fa  peine  au  jx>ut  de  runivers ; 
La,  foil  que  le  fbleil  rendic  le  jour  au  monde, 
8oit  qu'il  finlt  fa  courfe  au  vafte  feine  de  ronde^ 
Sa  voix  faifoit  rcdire  aux  echos  attendris, 
liC  Qom^  le  trifte  npm,  de  fon  malheureyx  £Is* 

HenriadCf  chanty  viii.  229^ 

Language  too  artificial  or  too  figurative  for  the 
gravity,  dignity,  or  importance,  of  the  occa-^ 
iion,  may  be  put  in  a  third  clais. 

Chimene  demanding  juftice  againft  Rodrigue 
who  killed  ber  father,  ixUlead  of  a  plain  and  pa- 
thetic 
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thetic  escpoftulation,  makes  a  fpeech  ftu&d  vnth 
the  moft  artifiaial  flowers  of  rhetoric : 

Sire,  mon  pere  eft  moit,  mes  jeux  pot  v&  tba  ia&g 

Couler  I  gros  buiUons  de  fon  genereuz:  flanc  ; 

Ce  fang  qui  tant  de  fois  garantit  vos  murailles» 

Ce  fang  qui  tant  de  fois  tous  gagna  des  battailes» 

Ce  fang  qui,  tout  (brti  fume  encore  de  couxroux  ^ 

De  fe  vpir  repandu  pour  d'autres  que  pour  you8» 

Qu'au  milieu  des  hxfsirds  n'ofoit  yerfer  la  guerre, 

Rodrigue  en  votrt  cour  yient  d'ea  couvrir  k  terre. 

J'ai  couru  fur  le  lieu  fans  force,  et  fans  couleur : 

Je  Tai  trouve  (am  vie^    Excufez  ma  douleur,  / 

Sire ;  la  voix  me  manque  %  ce'recit  funefte, 

Mes  {deurs  et  mes  foupirs  tous  diront  mieuxle  rdtei 

And  again ; 

Son  flaac  etoit  ouvert,  et,  pourmieux  m*emouvoir. 

Son  fang  (ur  la  pouffiere  ecrivoit  mon  devoir ; 

Ou  plutot  fa  Yaleur  en  cet  6tat  reduite 

Me  parloit.par  fa  plaie,  Ct  l^toit  ma  purfuite, 

Et  pour  fe  faire  entendre  au  plus  jufte  des  Rois^ 

Par  cette  trifte  bouche  elle  empruntoit  ma  voix. 

4ff  a,  A  9* 

Nothing  can  be  contrived  in  language  more  a* 
verfe  to  the  tone  of  the  paflion  than  this  florid 
fpeech :  I  fhould  imagine  it  more  apt  to  provoke; 
laughter  than  to  infpire  concera  or  pity. 

Ii;i  a  fourth  clafs  fliall  be  given  fpecimens  of 
language  too  light  or  airy  for  a  fcvere  paflion. 

Imagery 
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Imagery,  and  figurative  expreffion,  are  difcord- 
ant^  in  the  higheft  degree,  with  the  agony  of  a 
mother,  who  is  deprived  of  two  hopeful  fons  by 
a  brutal  murder.  Therefore  the  following  paf- 
fage  is  undoubtedly  in  a  bad  tafle, 

^ueen.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes  J 
My  unHown  flow'rs,  new  appearing  fweets  I 
If  yet  your  geptle  fouls  fly  in  the  air»    * 
And  be  not  fixt  in  doom  perpetualy 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Richard  JIL  ^  4.  fc.  4, 

Again : 

K*  PhiKp,  You  are  as  fond  of  grief  as  of  your  child* 
Conftance.  Qrief  fills  the  room  up  of  ray  abfent  child, 
Lie^  in  bis  bed. ,  walks  up  and  down  with  me,    * 
Puts  on  bis  pretty  lool^s,  repeats  his  words^ 
Remembers  me  of  all  bis  gracious  parts, 
Stufis  out  his  vacant  garment  with  his  form  ; 
Then  haye  I  reafoa  to  be  fgnd  of  grief. . 

King  Jont  a£l  3.  fc.  6, 

'  A  thought  that,  turns  upon  the  expreffion  in- 
ftead  of  the  fubjefl:.  cpmmonly  called  a  play  ef 
words ^  being  low  and  childifli,  is  unworthy  of  a- 
ny  compofition,  whether  gay  or  ferious,  that  pre- 
tends to  any  degree  of  elevation ;  thoughts  d 
this  kind  make  a  fifth  clafs* 

In  the  Aminta  of  TaiTo  *  the  lover  fafls  into 

♦  A»a  I.  fc.  3, 
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a  mere  play  of  words,  demanding  how  he  who 
had  loft  himfelf,  could  find  a  miftrefs.  And  for 
the  fame  reafon,  the  following  paflage  iii  Cbr- 
neille  has  been  gerierallj^  condemned  : 

Chimene.  Mdn  jJere  eft  more,  Elvir c,  dt  la  premi^ra 
^  .  cpce 

Dont  s'eft  arm^e  Rodrigue  a  fa  trame  coupee. 
Fleurez,  ^txxrei^  mes  yeux,  et  fbndez-vous  en  eau. 
La  moltie  At  ma  vie  a  mis  TaUtf  e  au  tombeslu,    '   .  - 
£t  m'obligc  k  venger^  apres  ce  coup  fiinefte, 
Celle  que  je  n'ai  plus^  fur  celle  que  me  refte. 

Cid^  aa  3,  fc.  3, 

To  die  is  to  be  banifhM  from  myfelf :  < 

And  Sylvia  is  myfelf ;  baniih'd  from  her^ 
Is  felf  from  felf ;  a  deadly  banifhment  1 

Two  Gentlemen  ofVerpna^  ^^  3-  y^r.  3* 

Countefs,  I  pray  thee,  Lady,  have  a  better  chcei:  : 
If  thou  ingrofTeft  all  the  grle&  as  thine, 
Thou  rdbb'ft  me  of  a  moiety. 

Alts  well  that  ends  welt^  aSi  3.  yZ*.  3. 

K,  Henry.  O  my  poor  kingdom,  fick  with  civil  blows  ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  With-hold  thy  riots, 
"What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 
0>  thou  wilt  be  a  wildeitiels  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves^  thy  old  inhabitants. 

Second  part ^  Henry  IV*  d6l  /^.  fc.  11. 

Cruda  Amarilli,  che  col  nome  ancora 
D^amar,  ahilafib,  sunaramente  infegni. 

PaJkrFtdOf  a£l  i.  fc,  2* 

Vol.  I.  li  Antony, 
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Antony,  fpeaking  of  Julius  Caefar : 

0  world  I  thou  w^  t\xc  foreft  of  this  hart ; 
And  this^  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. 
How  like  a  deer,  ftriken  by  many  princes, 

Doft  thou  here  lie  i  Julius  Cafi^r^  aSi  3.  fc.  3, 

Tlaying  thus  with  the  found  of  words,  wJpch  is 
ftill  worfe  than  a  pun,  i^  the  meapef^  of  ^\  con- 
ceits. B}it  Shakefpear,  whei^  he  defcends  to  ^ 
play  of  words,  is  qot  always  in  the  wpong ;  for  it 
is  done  fometimes  to  denote  a  peculiar  charafter, 
'  as  in  the  following  pallage  ; 

nr.  PhiKp.  What  fay 'ft  thou,  boy  ?  look  Jn  the  lady's 

face. 

Lewis.  I  dp,  my  Lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
^  wonder,  or  a  wond'rous  miracle ; 
The  fhadow  of  myfelf  form'd  in  her  eye  j 
Which  being  but  the  fliadow  of  youi-  (on, 
becomes  a  fun,  and  makes  your  Ton  a  fhadow. 

1  do  proteft,  I  never  lov'd  myfelf, 
Till  now  infixed  I  beheld-  myfelf 
Drawn  in  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye, 

Faulconbridge,  Drawn  ip  the  flatt'ring  table  of  her  eye  I 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  hier  brow  i 
And  quarter'd  in  her  hc^rt  !  be  doth,  efpy 
f  limfelf  Love's  traitor  :  tjais  is  pity  ppw. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  ihould  be, 
la  fuch  a  love  fo  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

King  Jo^^  ^  2.  fc.  5. 

A  jingle  of  wosds  is  the  loweft  fpecies  of  this 
low  wit  y  which  is  fcijrce  fufferable  in  any  cafe, 


/ 
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and  lead  of  all  in  an  lieroic  poem  :  and  yet  Mil- 
ton in  fome  inftances  has  defcended  to  tliis  pueri- 
lity; 

And  brovight  into  the  world  a  world  of  wo. 
—  Begirt  th'almighty  throne  ' 


■  >« » J ' ■ * 


Beiieeching  qr  beiieging 

Which  tempted  our  attempt..       ■    . 

At  one  flight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound. 

, (**» With  a  fEout 

Loud  as  from  nuipbers  without  npipber. 

One  ftould  think  it  unnecefl^  to  enter  a  ca» 
veat  againft  an  expreffion  that  has  no  meaning, 
or  no  4ifti^<^  meaning ;  and  yet  fpmewhat  of 
this  kind  may  be  found  even  among  good  wrir; 
ters.    Such  make  a  fixth  clafs, 

Sebqftian.  I  beg  no  pity  for  this  mould-ring  clay. 
For  if  you  give  it  burial,  ^here  it  takes 
Pofleifion  of  your  earth  ; 
If  burnt  and  fcatter'd  in  the  air ;  the  winds 
That  ftrow  my  duft^  diffufe  my  royalty, 
A  nd  fpread  me  o'er  your  clime ;  for  where  one  aton) 
pf  mine  fhall  light,  know  there  Sebaftian  reigns. 

Dryden^  Dqh  Sebqflian  King  of  Portpgal,  adl  \, 

Cleopatra,  Now,  what  nfws,  my  Charmion  ? 
Will  he  be  kind  ?  and  will  he  not  forfake  me  I 

Am  I  to  live  or  die  ?  nay,  dq  I  live  ? 

•     •  ■         *     ..     . 

Ortam  I  dead  ?  for  when  he  gave  his  anfwer^ 

Fate  took  tl^e  word,  and  then  I  liv'd  or  dy'd. 

Dryd^n,  Ml  for  Love,  a6l  2. 

If 
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If  £he  be  C07,  and  (com  my  noble  fire, 
,   If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move ;         ^ 

Why,  ril  enjoy  the  very  love, 
And  make  a  miftrefs  of  my  own  deCre. 

CvwUy%  p'9em  inforibed^  The  Requeft. 

His  whole  poem,   infcribed^  My  Pi^ure^  is  a 
jargon  of  the  fame  kind. 

^ Tis  he,  they  cry,  by  whom 

Not  men,  but  war  itfelf  is  overcome*         Indian  $mtu 

Such  empty  expreffions  are  finely  ridiculed  in  the 
Jiehec^fal  »• 

\Vas't  not  unjuft  to  ravlfli  hence  her  breath. 
And  in  life's  ftead  to  leave  us  nought  but  death. 


End  of  the  First  Volume. 
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